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THE NOMINATION OF HARDING AND 
COOLIDGE 


first ballot, Senator Warren Gam- 
aliel Harding, of Ohio, dropped 
to 59, then to 58%, then rose contin- 
uously on the next seven ballots to 61 
78, 89, 105, 133%, 374% and finally, 
on the tenth ballot, to 692%, nearly 


GS Tet ballot with 65% votes on the 


200 more than a majority. General 
Wood scored his highest mark on the 
fourth ballot, keading the procession 
up to that time, then yielding the lead 
to Lewden, who reached his top-mark, 
311%, on the sixth and seventh ballots. 
Johnson kept in third place for the 
first six ballots, reaching his top-mark, 
148, on the third ballot. Sproul re- 
tained fourth place for the first five 
ballots, his highest score, 84, coming 
on the first ballot. La Follette held 
his 24 votes, all from Wisconsin, up to 
the very last, and his followers refused 
to make the nomination of Harding 


unanimous. Every time the vote was 
announced for La Follette, his name 
was hissed. Hoover's highest vote 
was 91%, received on the last ballot. 
Coolidge had 34 votes on the first bal- 
lot, which was his top-mark. Butler's 
first vote was also-his highest, 69%. 
Knox never scored higher than 2 votes. 
Poindexter’s high score—on the first 
ballot—was 20. Pritchard lasted for 
two ballots, then disappeared. Suther- 
land lasted for four ballots, Du Pont 
for eight. Altogether there were at 
one time or another 22 entries. Only 
one ballot was taken for Vice President, 
Governor Coolidge receiving. 674%, 
with Lenroot - second. (146%), and: 
Allen third (6814). It is interesting : 
to note that in the popular canvass.’ 
made by the Literary Digest, in which 
over 1,500,000 postal-card ballots were 
registered, Harding received but 36,-: 
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“GO THROUGH” COOLIDGE 


The Repuhlican candidate for Vice-President, Gov- 
ernor Calvin Coolidge, of Massachusetts, jumped into 
national fame by breaking the police strike in Boston. 
He was born 48 years ago, but doesn’t look it. He is 
an Amherst man and has “a shy disposition.” The 
comment on his nomination is all of it favorable and 
much of it enthusiastic. Many think the ticket ought 
to be turned around. 


795 first choice votes (21,959 of them 


from Ohio) to Wood’s 277,486, Hoover’s | 


240,468, Johnson’s 263,087, and Low- 
den’s 120,391. In the total votes re- 
ceived for first and second choice, 
Harding stood eighth in the list, 
Hughes, Taft and Coolidge all pre- 
ceding him. His chances looked so 
poor on the first few ballots that he 
wired to Columbus his application as 
a candidate for reelection to the U. S. 
Senate. 


A Convention Dominated 
by Senators. 


HE result is generally interpreted 
as a victory for the “Old Guard,” 





which in this case consisted of Repub- 
Jican Senators. They were the one 
dominant force in the convention. 
One Senator—Lodge—was made both 
temporary and permanent chairman. 
Another—Watson—was chairman of 
the committee on resolutions. Four 
Senators—Johnson, Harding, Poindex- 
ter, La Follette—figured—conspicu- 
ously as candidates and five others 
figured inconspicuously. The success- 
ful candidate is a Senator. Another 
Senator—Penrose—tho absent and in 
a sickroom, came the nearest of any 
one to being the ‘“‘boss’’ of the gather- 
ing. ‘Government of the Senate, by 
the Senate, and for the Senate’”’ is the 
way the N. Y. Times characterizes the 
convention. “Into the unbossed con- 
vention,” so ran the Chicago Evening 
Post description, “‘steps the Republican 
Senate as the supreme boss.”” There 
Was a special reason for this Senatorial 
domination. The one issue that men- 
aced the unity of the party was the 
League of Nations, and on this issue 
the Republican Senators had, after 
much travail, fought their way to a 
working unity in Washington. There 
was never an hour that the fear of a 
bolt was not felt in the convention, 
even after Harding’s nomination, and 
the delegates, a majority of whom 
were unpledged and uninstructed— 
‘“‘mavericks’’ Depew called them—in 
the absence of other conspicuous lead- 
ers, followed Senatorial guidance. 
Harding has been a middle-of-the-road 
Senator on the Leagtie issue, and he 
was supposed. to have been the first 
choice of the Old Guard weeks before 
the convention met. The lack of 
strength developed by him in the pri- 
maries, outside of Ohio, turned their 
countenances toward Lowden, but the 
use made of funds by Lowden’s man- 
agers in Missouri turned the tide 
against him and the Old Guard went 
back to their first choice. The Ohio 
State Journal terms Harding’s nomi- 
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THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE 
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HE MAKES NO ENEMIES 


That is the principal reason why Warren Gamaliel Harding, of Ohio, is now the Republican candidate for 
President. He is ‘handsome and big, with an impressive bearing, a sonorous voice and dignity of gesture.” 
He was the ‘‘keyhote orator’’ at the Republican convention four years ago, and is counted among the silver- 
tongued spellbinders of the Middle West. His oratory is of the somewhat stilted kind for which Daniel 
Webster is so largely responsible. He is hailed by Republicans as a second Mckinley, and by the Demo- 
Ccrats as ‘‘the perfect flower of Old Guard politics.” His personal character is conceded to be “‘irreproachable.” 
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age of 19, secured control of 
a paper—the Star—in Ma- 
rion, Ohio, and has ever since 
owned it and, when his poli- 
tical duties allowed, edited it. 
His paper and his oratory 
brought him political influ- 
ence. He became a State 
Senator at the age of 34, and 
attached himself to the For- 
aker faction. He was elected 
lieutenant-governor in 1904, 
was defeated for governor in 
1910, was elected U. S. Sena- 
tor in 1914, with a plurality 
of about 100,000. His record 
on war legislation was un- 
swerving. He was, as the 
N. Y. Times concedes, “a 
strong advocate of all war 
measures, a supporter of Pre- 
sident Wilson’s policies; and 
a vigorous critic of obstruc- 











SO HE WON'T JUMP THE FENCE 
—Thomas in Detroit News 


nation “another great triumph for the 
Old Guard.”’ The Baltimore Sun, the 
Boston. Globe, the N. Y. World and 
Democratic journals generally speak 
of him as “a typical wheel-horse of 
the party,” ‘‘the perfect flower of Old 
Guard politics,” etc. The N. Y. 
Tribune denies that the convention 
was bossed, but it admits that ‘‘the 
Senate group controlled the conven- 
tion’ and that Harding is one of that 
group. What reply is to be made, it 
asks, to the charge that “events at 
Chicago show that there is no new 
and better era and that the old Bour- 
bonism is still in control?” 


Harding’s Unsensational 


Record. 
ARDING'’S record contains no 
sensational features. He was 


born in a little country town— 
Blooming Grove—in Ohio 55 years 
ago, became a printer’s devil at the 


tionists.’”” He even favored 
a war dictatorship for the 
President at one time. After 
the armistice he joined the other Re- 
publican Senators in opposition to the 
League Covenant and to the Wilson 
administration in general. He was not 
a “bitter ender’’ opponent of the 
Treaty, but he supported the Lodge 
program throughout, voting for the 
reservations and then for ratification 
with the reservations. He was one of 
the signers of the Senatorial round- 
robin issued against, the Covenant 
before it had assumed definite shape 
in Paris. He termed the Treaty, in 
one of the Senate debates, as ‘‘the 
colossal blunder of all time,” declaring 
that it ‘‘clearly proposes to perpetuate 
the great empires of the world.”” But 
he was not an abusive critic of the 
President and conceded the ‘“com- 
mendable purpose” back of the League 
Covenant. On prohibition, he voted 
“dry’’ on every measure. He voted 
against any Senatorial declaration in 
behalf of independence for Ireland. 
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A PLATFORM STRONG IN DENUNCIATION 5 





He supported with his vote 
the anti-strike clause in the 
Esch-Cummins railroad, and 
defended it in an emphatic 
letter to labor unions in Ohio 
that protested against his 
vote. He has been positive 
against all Bolshevik and re- 
volutionary propaganda, even 
against any encouragement of 
revolution in the central em- 
pires. “If we must have 
anarchy on the one hand or 
hateful autocracy on_ the 
other,” he said not long ago, 
“IT choose autocracy.”” He 
has been an opponent of com- 
pulsory military training. He 
comes of Scotch Colonial 
stock, ic .. Baptist, is wealthy 
(for his region), was the eldest 
of eight children, but has no 
children of his own. 





The One Dominant Note 
in the Platform. 


HE dominant motive in 

the whole convention, 
the work of the credentials 
committee, the “keynote’’ speech by 
Senator Lodge, the platform and the 
nominations, was the fear of another 
split and the desire to avoid it at all 
hazards. Keen observers have been of 
the opinion that the feeling between 
the factions is as deep and intense as 
it was eight years ago, and the plat- 
form especially indicates this strain. 
Except in the denunciation of the 
Wilson administration, the platform 
gives the impression of men walking 
on eggs. Nothing is clean-cut, not 
even the tariff plank. It is probably 
the longest party platform on record— 
6,396 words—and nearly one-third of 
it consists of indictments of the Demo- 
crats, especially of the President. The 
keynote, as given by Lodge, was: ‘“The 
defeat of the present administration 
and all it means transcends in im- 














MEXICANS 


Page in Louisville Courier-Journal 


portance every other question, and all 
immediate and dominant issues are 
bound up with it.’’ This is the one 
positive note in the platform. It speaks 
of the President’s “‘disregard of the 
lives of American boys or of American 
interests,’ of his “executive autocracy” 
and “intolerable usurpation,”’ and lays 
upon him responsibility for the alleged 
fact that “after a period of unexampled 
sacrifice, Our motives are suspected, 
our moral influence impaired, and our 
Government stands discredited and 
friendless among the nations of the 
world.’’ On the constructive side, the 
platform takes up about every issue in 
sight except Ireland, the bonus for 
soldiers and the excess profits tax. Of 
the high cost of living, we are told, 
“there is no short way out and we de- 
cline to deceive the people with vain 
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promises or quick remedies."’ : 
On profiteering there are just ! 
four lines, condemning the 
Democrats for failure to en- 

force the laws impartially. ; 
There is a clear demand for 
an executive budget, and a 
clear demand for no tolls 
on American ships passing 
through the Panama Canal. 
On prohibition, there are six 
lines pledging the party to 
“stand for the enforcement 
of the Constitution of the 
United States as it ‘shall be 
declared by the Supreme 
Court.” On Mexico the 
party is pledged to “a con- 
sistent, firm and_ effective 
policy” that ‘“‘shall enforce 
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respect for the American flag”’ 
aaa : and ‘protect the rights of 
ee oe American citizens’’—nothing : 
—Cassel in N. Y. Evening World 
more definite. The proposed ; 
mandate for Armenia is con- : 
demned emphatically, but we ; 
“deeply sympathize”’ with the i 
Armenians and “stand ready ; 


to help them -in all proper 
ways.” The “justice of col- 
lective bargaining” is recog- : 
nized, the right to strike 
against the Government is 
denied, compulsory arbitra- 
tion is disapproved, but “‘bet- 
ter facilities’? for voluntary 
adjustments of industrial dis- 
putes are approved. Free 
speech, free press and free : 
assembly are demanded for 

“every American citizen,” - 

and the right is asserted of 

“every qualified voter’’ to be 

represented by ‘“‘duly chosen . 
representatives,’ but no man : 
may advocate resistance to 
the law or “violent over- 
throw of the Government.” 
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GOING THIRSTY a ° 
—Page in Louisville Courier-Journal return is promised, but 
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THE FIGHT ON THE LEAGUE PLANK 


early reduction of the amount 
of revenue to be raised is not 
to be expected.” 


The Contest on the 
League Plank. 

HE real contest came on 

the League of Nations. 
The “bitter end” Senators 
were all on hand, aggressive, 
threatening a fight to a finish 
on the floor of the conven- 
tion if the ratification of the 
League, even with the Lodge 
reservations, were endorsed. 
The plank as adopted is a 
composite affair compounded, 
according to report, by Root, 
Lodge, Watson, George Har- 
vey, George Wharton Pepper, 
Senators Brandegee, Borah 
and Ogden Mills. “The 
child,”’ as one writer puts it, 
“looks exactly like its father.”’ 
It doesn’t mention the 
League of Nations by name, 
but it favors ‘‘an agreement 
among the nations to pre- 
serve the peace of the world,” 
an “international association 
based upon international jus- 
tice,”’ etc., and “‘such agree- 
ment with the other nations 
of the world as shall meet 
the full duty of America to 
civilization and humanity,” 
etc. The Covenant of the 
League that is already in 
existence, signed by 29 na- 
tions, is referred to directly 
only to condemn it unspar- 
ingly, and the Senators who 
voted against the Treaty are 
explicitly commended for 
courage, fidelity and the faith- 
ful performance of their duty. 
Senator Johnson claims that 
the plank gives him and the 
other bitter-end enemies of 
the League all they fought 




















THE 


SUBSTITUTE 
—Bronstrup in San Francisco Chronicle 


IT AGAIN 
—Cassel in New York World 
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for, and justifies him and Borah 
and their band of irreconcilables for 
everything they did at Washington. 
Hearst’s N. Y. American views the 
plank as a decisive victory won by 
Johnson. All the uncompromizing foes 
of the League take the same view. 
The N. Y. Sun declares that ‘‘the Cov- 
enant has been repudiated by the 
party just as it was repudiated by 
the Senate.’”’ The Philadelphia Ledger 
speaks of it as ‘a compromize plank, 
trimmed, truncated, and mutilated to 
meet the demands of the Johnson 
faction,’’ but thinks, nevertheless, that 
it still leaves the way open for a Re- 
publican Senate and President to ratify 
the League “‘once they get into a po- 
sition to do so without having to over- 
come the stubborn egotism of Presi- 
dent Wilson.”” The N. Y. Tribune does 
not accept the view that the Johnson- 
Borah group had their own way. The 
Democrats so construe the result, we 
are told, in order to make partizan 
capital, and Johnson and Borah claim 
the victory to enhance their own pres- 
tige. But, as a matter of fact, the 
principles of the League are endorsed 
tho no particular plan is approved, and 
in consenting to this Johnson and 
Borah ‘‘have yielded much.” Mr. 
Taft, carefully analyzing the plank, 
concludes that it means adoption of 
the Treaty with the Lodge reserva- 
tions. The N. Y. Evening Post sees 
in the plank a “superb example of a 
collection of words that make sense 
but not meaning.” 


The League Plank a “Supreme 
Betrayal.”’ 


N the Platform committee was 

William Allen White, of the 
Emporia Gazette. His comments on 
the finished platform have been re- 
freshingly frank. He calls the plank 
on prohibition “bunk.’’ He calls the 
platform a polka-dot document with 
“‘seditious red spots dotted all over 


the garment,’ and adds that ‘Lenin 
and Trotzky seem to have been on 
the Republican resolutions committee.”’ 
The League of Nations plank he 
characterizes as ‘“‘a Pandora’s box of 
seemingly contradictory propositions,” 
and nothing better could have been 
achieved by Machiavelli or by Richelieu 
at his best. But to get criticism of 
the real strenuous brand, one must 
resort to the N. Y. Times and the 
N. Y. World, especially the latter. 
The Times calls the League plank 
“the most indefinite, confusing, con- 
tradictory and cross-eyed series of 
proposals ever put forward.”’ It puts 
“a clear stamp of insincerity upon all 
that the Republicans in the Senate 
did and said.”’ Lodge professed in 
Washington to be earnestly trying to 
get the Treaty ratified, but in Chicago 
he served notice that he would take 
the floor at the convention and fight a 
resolution to ratify it on any terms. 
The World is still more vehement in 
its condemnation. It says: 


“There never can be any excuse for what 
the Republican National Convention has 
done at Chicago. Only a party blinded by 
hatred, only a party insane with malice, 
could be capable of this supreme betrayal 
which by comparison gives a certificate of 
high character and noble motives to Lenin 
and Trotzky. 

“The treaty-of-peace plank that was 
adopted at Chicago was not the careless 
compromize of bewildered factions. It is 
the product of a conspiracy of Republican 
Senators who agreed in Washington weeks 
ago what they would do and carried out 
their compact at the Chicago Convention. 
All pretense of being concerned merely 
with the ‘Americanization’ of the Leagne 
covenant is swept aside. Even the Lodge 
reservations are abandoned. 

“The Republican Party stands com- 
mitted against the treaty of peace. It 
stands committed against the only League 
of Nations in existence and the only League 
on which the great nations have ever been 
able to agree. Jt has cheated the living 
and defrauded the dead in the most hor- 
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WHAT IS SAID OF HARDING ) 


rible of all wars. If its policies are to pre- 
vail, the United States will remain ‘dis- 
credited and friendless among the nations 
of the world’ in the final judgment of his- 
tory and wili richly deserve its fu'l measure 
of ignominy and shame.”’ 

The same journal thinks that the 
bitter-enders, having won in the Senate 
by bullying and having won in the con- 
vention by the same tactics, are sure 
to continue their demands for further 
capitulation upon the candidate, and 
“from all that is known of Senator 
Harding it must be said that he is an 
inviting subject for coercion and in- 
timidation.”’ 

How Hardings’s Nomination 
Is Received. 
HEN it comes to general com- 
ment on the Republican nomi- 
nees, it becomes evident at once that 
party lines determine their character. 
It may be said that the dissatisfaction 
over the position on the League is not 


allayed by the nomination of Harding. 


It seems to have emphasized the feel- 
ing. Thus the N. Y. Times, already 
bitter over the League plank, grows 
more bitter over Harding, whom it 
terms ‘‘the fine and perfect flower of 
the cowardice and imbecility of the 
Senatorial cabal.’’ He is “‘a very re- 
spectable Ohio politician of the second 
class,” with a ‘faint and colorless” 
record in the Senate and his nomina- 
tion ‘“‘will be received with astonish- 
ment and dismay.” It is fortunate, 
it adds however, that not a word is to 
be said against either his or Coolidge’s 
character. In each case it is ‘‘irre- 
proachable.”” The Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, tho Democratic, says the Repub- 
licans might have gone further and 
fared worse. The worst the Baltimore 


Sun (Dem.) has to say of Harding is 
that he is “a man of negative charac- 
ter.” The N. Y. World calls him “‘a 
respectable figurehead,’’ weak, color- 
less, mediocre, who never had an orig- 
inal idea or entertained a thought out- 
side the routine of party, and it asks, 
“what more pitiful choice could have 
been made im view of the colossal ques- 
tions with which the next President of 
the United States has to deal?”” The 
Republican comment is a sigh of relief 
rather than a whoop of enthusiasm 
relief that the party is still united and 
whole. The Chicago Tribune deals in 
no superlatives but calls Harding ‘a 
four-square American who has worked 
his way up from the humblest begin- 
ning,’ a man of unblemished char- 
acter and many-sided experience, and 
“worthy of unhesitant confidence.” 
The Baltimore American thinks his 
nomination does more to restore the 
country to its normal balance than 
would have been done by the nomi- 
nation of any of the other aspirants. 
The St. Louis Globe-Democrat calls him 
a man of the McKinley type, ‘‘never a 
fire-brand, never loud-mouthed, never 
rhetorical.” The N. Y. Sun thinks 
the party “has done the wisest thing 
it could have done” in nominating 
him. The Philadelphia Press calls 
him ‘‘a man of brains and force and 
high character,’’ with qualities “that 
make for sobriety, sanity and safety.” 
The Springfield Republican voices an 
independent pro-Wilson view to the 
effect that Harding “‘impresses one as 
the feeblest Republican candidate for 
Presidency since 1876.’’ Of especial 
interest is Mr. Taft’s statement that 
“the ticket of Harding and Coolidge 
should sweep the country.” 





It is a question who worries the most these days, the 
campaign manager without sufficient funds or the one 
with more than enough.—Washington Herald. 


A committee of churchmen has petitioned the Gov- 
ernment to alleviate food conditions in the Near East. 
ad they mean the Atlantic seaboard?—Stars and 
Stripes. 


The three R's in this country at present seem to be 
radicals, reactionaries, and reformers.—Greenville 
Piedmont. 


To avoid confusion in the future, the Sons and 
Daughters of this Mexican Revolution should effect 
their organization as soon as possible.—Boston Tran- 
script, 
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EFFECT OF AMERICAN ACTION UPON 
THE CRISIS AT CONSTANTINOPLE 


DISAGREEABLE impression 
seems to have been made upon 
_. the Sultan at Constantinople 
when the latest of his many grand 
viziers told him that President Wilson 
had undertaken to define the bound- 
aries of an important region that 
remains theoretically Turkish. The 
Sultan is still a prisoner in his palace, 
the hostage of the European powers 
that left him in his European capital 
but allowed him little else in Europe 
to call his. The Sultan, according to 
Greek dailies, wanted to know whether 
the United States Government is an 
enemy to the religious faith of Ma- 
homet. The question was raised be- 
fore by Mustapha Kemal Pasha, leader 
of the holy war, whose military base 
at last accounts was at Sivas, in Ana- 
tolia, hundreds of miles away from 
any point at which a European or 
American army could get at him by 
sea or rail. Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
is the head of the real government of 
Turkey to-day, all European dailies 
agree, and he is spreading among his 
followers a report that the government 
in Washington, acting with that of 
London, has undertaken a war on the 
true faith. It is useless for the Amer- 
icans, observes the Vossische (Berlin), 
to deny the importance of such insin- 
uations. 


Religious Issue Between Wash- 

ington and Constantinople. 
LL political and diplomatic ques- 
tions in any portion of the Turk- 
ish Empire are in essence religious 
questions, as the United States Gov- 
ernment will learn to its cost if 
ever it takes a mandate for Constan- 

tinople. 

Any war in behalf of Mr. Wilson’s 


policies waged between Turkey and 
the United States, the Vossische fears, 
will be religious, on one side at 
any rate. The Germans are of opin- 
ion that neither England nor France 
cares to undertake a religious war 
with the Mohammedan world, there 
being too many of the faithful in the 
Colonial Empires of those powers to 
make the venture safe. Accordingly, 
the United States is invited to under- 
take a mandate for Armenia, the whole 
British press applauding the invitation. 
For some time past the Washington 
government has been assured, accord- 
ing to the Italian Tribuna, that the 
religious issue would not be raised for 
itin Turkey. Mr. Wilson went ahead 
with his Turkish program upon that 
understanding. The Sultan himself, 
it was alleged, did not take his claims 
as commander of the faithful seriously. 
Neither did the Turks. The Moham- 
medan world generally laughed at the 
delusion. A different aspect has been 
assumed by this side of the Armenian 
shield within recent weeks. A dele- 
gation of the faithful from India has 
come to Europe to put forward a 
claim to temporal power to which there 
is no parallel, says the Manchester 
Guardian, since the palmiest days of 
the Holy See. 

“The Sultan of Turkey was to hold 
all that he had held simply because he 
was or professed to be the Khalif, the re- 
ligious head of the Moslems.”’ There 
are at least three Moslem princes who 
claim the title of Khalif. The con- 
troversy involves points in the theo- 
logical controversy between the Sunni 
holy places and the Shiah shrines with 
which the British government will 
not cope until it. has secured the co- 
operation of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 
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COSTLY PRIMARY ELECTIONS 11 


THE HIGH COST OF NOMINATING A 
PRESIDENT 


ANY of us can remember when 

a fund of a million dollars 

would have been considered 
scandalously large for a presidential 
campaign. When Mr. Hanna raised 
a fund of several millions to elect 
McKinley, it was a sensational per- 
formance that resulted in his being 
clothed forever after, by cartoonists, 
in bank notes. Now for the prelim- 
inary work of merely selecting a can- 
didate the money flows in millions. 
According to the estimate made by 
Senator Pomerene of the different 
sums testified to before the Senate 
committee as expended in the primary 
contests, the total amount revealed 
was more than $2,500,000. Of this 
the sum paid for General 
Wood’s candidacy was placed 


betokening, according to most com- 
mentators, a much less lively hope of 
Democratic success in the elections. 
The total Democratic fund, as stated, 
is $75,680, of which $59,185 was raised 
for Palmer, $13,195 for Owen and 
$3,300 for Hitchcock. A _ generous 
rumor that was sent (by a Hearst re- 
porter) floating around of a ten-mil- 
lion-dollar fund for McAdoo did not 
eventuate in the revelation of any 
McAdoo fund whatever, or, indeed, of 
any McAdoo organization. In addi- 
tion to these known sums expended in 
the contest for Presidential nomina- 
tions, must be reckoned an unknown 
but doubtless large sum expended for 
other and lesser nominations. Accord- 





in round numbers at $1,500,- 
000, one-third of which was 
contributed, in the form of a 
loan, by his manager, Proc- 
tor, the millionaire soap-man- 
ufacturer. The next largest 
sum was that for Governor 
Lowden, which was stated 
by Senator Pomerene as 
$414,159, practically all of 
which was contributed by 
the Governor himself. Then 
came Senator Johnson’s fund 
—$197,230—and the Hoover 
fund—$168,054—both sums 
being for the most part raised 
and expended in the Cali- 
fornia primary contest. The 
Harding sum amounted to 
$113,109, nearly all expended 
in Ohio, and the Coolidge 
sum to $68,375, confined al- 
most entirely to Massachu- 
setts. On the Democratic 
side, the contest has been 
unexciting and inexpensive, 
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YOU CAN KILL AN ANIMAL WITH KINDNESS 


—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle 
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and deposited the money in 
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GETTING QUITE A LOAD LAID 


ing to the Indianapolis News, for in- 
stance, the campaign for governor- 
chip of Indiana has cost James W. 
Fesler, ‘“‘a man of the highest charac- 
ter,’ nearly $60,000. These revela- 
tions before the Senate committee 
have injected a new issue into the 
campaign, the effect of which, in the 
judgment of many commentators, Re- 
publican as well as Democratic, has 
been to improve Democratic chances 
very materially. 


Wood’s Managers Take Pride 
in Their Expenditures. 


O clearly corrupt use of any of 

this money was revealed, tho 
circumstances attending the expendi- 
ture of Lowden money in Missouri 
were so suspicious as to cause Governor 
Lowden himself to repudiate two dele- 
rates who had received $2,500 each 





— a NS | = j 
AT HIS DOOR 
—Ding in New York Tribune 


the banks to their personal 
account. These delegates 
were thrown out of the con- 
vention at Chicago by the 
credentials committee and 
then reinstated by the con- 
vention. Defense of the 
large expenditures is based 
upon the legitimate expenses 
made necessary by the new 
primary system adopted by 
most of the States for the se- 
lection of delegates. Gen- 
eral Wood’s managers indeed, 
so far from apologizing for 
f the large fund expended in 

‘ his behalf, make a merit of 
it. They claim that the 
primary laws, as they now 
exist, make compulsory large 
expenditures if their spirit 
is to be observed. ‘The 
Leonard Wood Compaign 
Committee,’’ so runs an offi- 
cial statement, ‘“‘takes pride 
in the fact that by spending 
money in this way, setting 
forth to the voters General Wood’s 
qualifications for the Presidency, it 
has carried out the spirit of the pri- 
mary laws in fully informing the public 
about its candidate.” It is pointed 
out by the General himself that the 
mere sending of a letter, on good sta- 
tionery, enclosing.a circular, costs for 
stamp, envelope, stationery and labor 
five cents. To send one such letter to 
each of the 17,000,000 male voters 
would cost about $850,000. To in- 
clude the women voters would carry 
the cost well up to $1,500,000. In 
addition, there are meetings to be paid 
for, traveling expenses, headquarters, 
and various other expenses. The Gen- 
eral asserts that in his case organiza- 
tions were established in every State 
except California. The question is, 
he says, whether the present system is 
worth the cost it entails, and whether 
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EXPLAINING EXPENSES OF WOOD'S CAMPAIGN 13 


it is better than the old system, where 
the money was expended in under- 
ground channels and no one ever knew 
how much it amounted to. The N. Y. 
Tribune, a stanch supporter of General 
Wood, also thinks that the Wood ex- 
penditures merit praise, not blame. 
The first of Wood’s managers, John T. 
King, purposed to round up delegates 
in the old way, by negotiating with 
political managers. He was deposed 
because Wood and most of his follow- 
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ers preferred “open verdicts openly 
arrived at,” and carried his campaign 
to the people. “A large campaign 
fund was the necessary consequence” 
ofthis decision. The Tribune is in- 
dignant over the “demagogy, partizan- 
ship and contemptible politics’’ shown 
in the investigation instituted, as it 
thinks, by those eager to kill off Wood 
rather than to rescue imperilled virtue. 


The defeat of both Lowden and Wood 
was due in part to these disclosures. 
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ANYTHING IS POSSIBLE IN THE MOVIES! 


—Cassel in N. Y. 


' vening World 
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—Bronstrup in San Francisco Chronicle 


Was the “Battle of Boodle”’ 
Necessary? 


UCH the same view is taken by 

-the Indianapolis News (Rep.), 
which declares that General Wood 
had to fight the ‘‘Old Guard”’ by going 
into all the States and appealing to the 
voters, which is an expensive process. 
The N. Y. World and other Demo- 
cratic journals scoff at this inter- 
pretation. The Wood managers, the 
World asserts, were responsible for 
the whole “battle of boodle’’ waged 
in the Republican primaries, for they 
began it and “‘laid the first check-book 
barrage in the attempt to drive every- 
body else off the field.’’ It sees in all 
this ‘evidence of a deep-seated cor- 
ruption within the party itself.”” The 
Wichita Eagle is also horrified over the 
existence of a “gigantic plot to pur- 
chase the Presidency for the purpose 





of serving special interests, 
especially the war-making in- 
terests.”” The Houston Post, 
another Democratic journal, 
thinks the moral sense of the 
nation has been outraged, 
that the Republican candi- 
dates ‘‘have dragged the chief 
magistracy of the nation to 
the low level of the alder- 
manic jobs in the great 
cities,” and that the dis- 
closures ‘ought to eliminate 
the entire Republican party.” 
These views, however, are 
not very widely echoed. The 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, under 
the same ownership as the 
N. Y. World, takes a much 
more moderate view. It is 
yet to be demonstrated, it 
remarks, that money has 
been spent illegitimately, and 
the chief significance of the 
disclosures is in the costli- 
ness of candidacies under 
the primary system. It says: 


“The primary system was 
adopted as a remedy for the intolerable 
evils of the boss-controlled convention. 
But it has developed evils of its own. 
The money required for legitimate ex- 
penses is as great as the money re- 
quired to grease machines in the con- 
vention system, with this disadvantage: 
that the bosses exercize as much control 
in the primaries, only without the public 
responsibility which rested upon them 
in the convention system. The rich, 
the little brother of the rich, the pussy- 
footer and the hand-picked candidate of 
the machine bosses have the advantage. 
Offices can be bought with money or ma- 
chine service under the primaries as well 
as in conventions. The type of office- 
holder under the primary is becoming 
lower as the evils of the system develop.” 


The Omaha World-Herald (Dem.) 
finds the situation ‘far from  in- 
spiring . even tho it be conceded 
that all the large sums of money 
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spent to capture the Presi- 
dency are spent ‘legitimately’ 
for publicity and organiza- 
tion purposes.”’ 


Primary System ‘“‘a Fraud 
and a Farce.”’ 

GENERAL assault upon 

the primary system is, 
indeed, the most marked re- 
sult of the disclosures. Even 
the N. Y. World admits that 
not much is to be said for the 
Presidential primary as it now 
exists; but it claims that the 
laws have been drawn ‘by 
adroit politicians who at- 
tempted to make them un- 
workable, and _ succeeded.” 
Congress, it asserts, has never cums wiaie-aneaae 
enacted a Corrupt-Practices —Cassel in N. ¥. Evening World 
law that meant anything. 
No such law will mean anything until lyn Eagle notes that in England the 
a violation of the law involves nulli- law limits the amount to be spent in a 
fication of the election. The Brook- Parliamentary contest to “‘a little less 
than sixpence per voter,” 
and a candidate who exceeds 
this amount is automatic- 
ally disqualified. It calls for 
some such law here. The 
advertized purpose of the 
primary, says the Los An- 
geles Times, is to give any 
man a show, “‘but in its oper- 
ation a poor man stands about 
as much chance as a blind 
chipmunk in a cage of red- 
headed woodpeckers.” Pres- 
ident Butler, of Columbia 
University, finds the system 
unsound in theory, unwork- 
able in practice, and as un- 
American as any political 
device ever yet suggested. 
He speaks of it as follows: 





“This system has Invited, 
indeed has almost compelled, 
huge expenditures on the part ° 





THE AIR RACE . oe 
—Kirby in New York World . Of those who have fallen victims 
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to its solicitations, and yet it has proved 
nothing except that the great mass of Re- 
publican voters await with entire con- 
fidence the result of unprejudiced and 
untrammeled discussion by the delegates 
to the National Convention. As a 
method of exaggerating the importance 
of small minorities this system is quite 
ideal.” 


Dr. Butler calls attention to the 
fact that only between 4 per cent and 
20 per cent of the party voters have 
participated in the primary voting 
and that those not belonging to a 
party have assumed to take a share in 
selecting its candidates and shaping 
its policies. He denounces the system 
as “a fraud and a farce,’’ and says the 
“methods adopted to secure success 
in them have been a public scandal.” 


Giving a New Chance to 
the Democrats. 


N the opinion of Governor Lowden, 

Congress should limit the amount 
to be spent and force an accurate dis- 
closure of all contributions, - 
to whom paid and for what 
purposes. This, says the 
N. Y. Times, would mean 
forty-eight bureaus of expert 
accountants, each of whom 
would present a voluminous 
report on every Saturday 
night. It would complicate 
matters and add to the ex- 
penses. It is against the 
system as putting a premium 
on lavish campaign expendi- 
tures and as utterly futile, 
since it settles nothing. It 
suggests a return not to the 
previous system but to the 
one that was in the minds of 
those who framed the Federal 
Constitution, that is to say, 
“‘to have the will of the people 
expressed not by delegates 
but by representatives, who 
shall vote not as instructed 
or otherwise influenced but 


. Globe, prove its merit. 


in accordance with their own knowl- 
edge and convictions.’”’” There have 
even been intimations—in the Spring- 
field Republican and elsewhere—that 
it might be well for us to hark back to 
the Electoral College as it was orig- 
inally devised, not for merely register- 
ing a choice, as now, but for deliber- 
ating and making a choice of President 
according to the convictions of its 
members. “Is our whole system of 
President-making revolutionized?” asks 
the Louisville Courier-Journal. ‘Is it 
no longer that the office may seek the 
man, but that the man who would 
seek the office must first seek the nec- 
essary moneyed backers, or be sought 
by them, if he has not inexhaustible 
funds himself?’’ But the N. Y. Globe 
lifts up its voice in defense of the pri- 
mary. The very revelations that are 
being used to discredit it, says the 
The publicity 
that has resulted has materially dam- 
aged the chances of all those involved 





EVERY FOUR YEARS 
—Kirby in New York World 
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and “new life has even been given 
to an admittedly failing Democratic 
party.”” In other words: “Publicity 
has demonstrated i‘s ability to strike 
both at the size of funds and at vi- 
cious disbursement of them.”’ It adds: 
“While the nation draws its skirts 
from the candidates associated with 
too much money or with badly spent 
money, it is curious to watch certain 
journals of the nation sitting with an 
air of tragic helplessness before the 
problem of protecting the primary.” 
That the result of the disclosures is to 
give a new chance to the Democrats 
is the view also of the N. Y. Evening 


Post, which now sees Republican con- 
fidence resting upon a shaky founda- 
tion; and of the Chicago Evening Post, 
which saw the Republican party, on 
the eve of its national convention, 
standing ‘in an utterly unexpected 
position.”’ It coritinues: “The case is 
to-day much greater than the mere 
injury to this or that candidate. It 
is an injury to the country’s chance to 
supplant the Democratic regime by one 
of Republicanism. It has changed the 
Republican party’s assured position 
into one which must be redeemed by 
the most careful and intelligent action 
on the part of the national convention.” 





Running for President in Mexico turns on how fast 
you can run.—Wall Street Journal. 

A man can still get straight whisky in this country, 
but the price is awfully crooked.—Galveston News. 

Money is the only thing that can afford to get tight 
these days.— Richmond Item. 


The saloons may be dead, but their spirits are still 
abroad in the land.—New York World. 

The only thing done well in this country at present 
is the public.—Greenville Piedmont. 

Some of these bitter-enders may find that the voters 
are better enders.—Brooklyn Eagle 





~ JOHN BARLEYCORN’S ONE 
REMAINING HOPE 


Y the decision of the U. S. Su- 

preme Court, the issue of pro- 

hibition is not, as many seem to 
think, removed from politics. On the 
contrary it is removed from the courts 
and relegated exclusively to national 
politics. Upon Congress rests the 
duty of defining ‘intoxicating liquors”’ 
and of enacting the regulations neces- 
sary to enforce the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. The term ‘‘concurrent power” 
does not mean that the legislation by 
Congress must be approved by a State 
in order to be effective in that State. 
The one remaining hope of John Bar- 
leycorn, therefore, is to obtain control 
of Congress, modify the present defi- 
nition of intoxicating. liquor as one 
containing more than one-half of one 
per cent of alcohol, and queer the 
machinery of enforcement by cutting 
down the appropriations for that pur- 


pose. “The avenue of the courts,” 
said the attorney of the distillers, ‘‘is 
now exhausted.’”” Whatever fight is 
to be made in the future must be made 
by way of Congress. To re-amend the 
Constitution requires a two-thirds vote 
of Congress, but to alter the Volstead 
Act requires a majority vote only. 
The indications multiply that the real 
drive upon which the liquor dealers 
have been relying all along is not an 
appeal to the courts but an appeal to 
the voters in the coming Congressional 
elections. The present Congress, which 
seems hopelessly dry, remains in power 
until next March. Buta new Congress 
is to be elected in November at the 
same time that a President is elected. 
And ‘“‘there never was a time,”’ accord- 
ing to the Philadelphia North American, 
“when so many aspirants for public 
office were running as pro-liquor can- 
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didates, financed by booze contribu- 
tions, as now.” 


Booze in the Congressional 
Elections. 


N nearly every congressional and 

legislative district in Pennsylvania, 
according to the North American, are 
found men seeking election as the 
avowed champions of the outlawed 
rum traffic. ‘In a large number of 
districts, indeed, ‘there are several 
candidates running on this platform, 
all backed by liquor money. They 
include both Democrats and Repub- 
licans. Four of the five machine- 
approved Republican candidates for 
congressmen-at-large are known sup- 
porters of the liquor cause, a fact which 
enables the State organization to de- 
mand substantial contributions from 


the interests striving to undermine the: 


prohibition law.’’ A similar situation 
is apparent in New Jersey and else- 


where. In Tennessee, Senator Shields 
is appealing to the Democrats to join 
in a crusade for the election of con- 
gressmen pledged to repeal the Vol- 
stead Act and remove the ban from 
light wines and beers. It is obvious 
to the N. Y. Sun that, as a result of 
the Supreme Court’s decision, ‘‘the 
question is bound to enter into the 
politics of every district where the 
voters are interested in effecting a 
change of percentage.’”” The Spring- 
field Republican also sees the ultimate 
line of attack as “‘confined to political 
drives against Congress’ for a modi- 
fication of the definition of intoxicat- 
ing liquor, for ‘‘the present definition 
of booze as more than one-half of one 
per cent could be made to sanction 
any per cent that public opinion would 
tolerate and which would not invite 
judicial annulment as too flagrant a 
violation of fact and common sense.” 
The Houston Post sees little reason to 
look for the election of a wet Congress. 
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NO CHANCE!—THERE'S A CONSTA 
BACK .GATE 


—Topeka Capital 





The American Saloon a 
Thing of the Past. 


O more sweeping decis- 

ion, says the outraged 
N. Y. World, has ever been 
handed down by the U. S. 
Supreme Court. It sees “‘the 
very soul of constitutional 
government” trampled on, 
while the Court “refuses to 
place any limitations what- 
ever upon the nature and 
scope of amendments to the 
Constitution of the United 
States, no matter what struc- 
tural or political changes 
in government those amend- 
ments may involve.”” The 
World does not, however, 
quite despair. The Volstead 
law ‘“‘cannot be _ enforced,” 
and what remains to be de- 





BLE WATCHING THE ‘termined now is ‘whether 


the American people, work- 








THE SUPREME COURT DISPOSES OF JOHN BARLEYCORN 


ing through their represen- 
tatives in Congress, can ob- 
tain the kind of enforce- 
ment law that would be 
sustained by popular opin- 
ion and that would at the 
same time safeguard what- 
ever social advantages are 
to be derived from the sup- 
pression of the saloon and 
the extinguishment of the 
organized traffic in spiritu- 
ous liquors.”” The issue is 
one most professional poli- 
ticians would like to dodge, 
but, the World insists, it can- 
not be indefinitely dodged.” 
One thing, however, is defi- 
nitely settled, that ‘‘there is 
to be no return of the 
American saloon.”” The N. 


vs 


Y. Times agrees that thede- 272, . 
cision of the Court means a 


——— 
“the end of the open saloon 

in this country,” and it also 

agrees that in one way or 

another the issue will enter inte the 
Presidential campaign. Already the 
N. Y. Mail sees ‘‘enormous benefits” 
to every community in America from 
the prohibition amendment, and, as a 
result of the Supreme Court's decision, 
it says, ‘‘every citizen who now fails in 
unqualified obedience to the Eighteenth 
Amendment brands himself an enemy 
of public order and of the institutions 
of his country, builded of the imper- 
ishable substance of the people’s will 
and the people’s conscience.” 


Making Short Work of the 
Liquor Dealers’ Case. 
HERE were two decisions of the 
Supreme Court rendered last 
month within a week of each other. 
Between them they covered every 
objection made from a legal point of 
view against the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. The first dealt with the ques- 
tion raised by the adoption, two years 
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TELLING THE CORPSE HE'S DEAD! 


—McCarthy in New Orleans Times-Picayune 


ago, in Ohio, of a provision in the 
State Constitution extending the ref- 
erendum to ratification, by the legis- 
lature, of amendments to the Federal 
Constitution. Ohio was one of the 
States ratifying the amendment by 
vote of the legislature but not by ref- 
erendum. The question raised was 
whether the ratification by the legis- 
lature alone was valid. The Supreme 
Court holds that “it is not -the func- 
tion of courts or legislative bodies, 
national or State, to alter the method 
which the (Federal) Constitution has 
fixed’’ in the ratification of amend- 
ments. Ratification must be effected 
either by State legislatures or by State 
conventions, as Congress may fix, and 
the referendum provisions in Ohio and 
other States can not apply to Federal 
amendments. “Ratification by the 
State of a constitutional amendment is 
not an act of legislation within the 
proper sense of the word. It is but 
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the expression of the assent of the 
State to a proposed amendment.”’ 
The other decision is far more com- 
prehensive. In about 500 words it 
disposes of the elaborate and ingen- 
jous arguments advanced by Elihu 
Root, William D. Guthrie and the 
other attorneys for the liquor dealers. 


The Volstead Act Can Not 
Be Invalidated. 


T was not necessary, says the Court, 

that Congress, in submitting the 
amendment, should explicitly declare 
that it was regarded as necessary. 
The vote for submission was a suff- 
cient declaration. 
of each house of Congress required for 
submission means two-thirds of those 
present, if there is a quorum. The 
Eighteenth Amendment is ‘“‘by lawful 
proposal and ratification”’ a part of the 
Constitution; it is ‘operative through- 
out the entire territorial limits of the 
United States,’’ and invalidates any 
legislative act which authorizes or 
sanctions what the amend 
ment prohibits. The ‘“‘con. 
current  resolution’’ clause 
does not enable either Con- 
gress or the States to thwart 
the prohibition, but only to 
enforce it by appropriate 
means. ‘“The power confided 
to Congress” is in no wise 
dependent on or affected by 
action or inaction on the part 
of the several States or any 
of them.” The Volstead act 
is a legitimate exercize of . 
that power. The most sur- 
prizing thing about the de- 
cision, considering the mag- 
nitude of the vested interests 
involved, the extent to which 
the police powers of the States 
are affected and the intensity 
of public feeling aroused, is 
its brevity. It seems almost 
contemptuous in the curt 


The two-thirds vote. 
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way in which all the _ objections 
are dismissed, and the usual statement 
of the process of reasoning by which 
a decision is reached is in this case 
entirely lacking, except for a supple- 
mental statement which the Chief 
Justice made for himself. No dis- 
senting opinion was given, except that 
Justice McKenna expressed dissent on 
the interpretation of the phrase ‘‘con- 
current power.’ The decision, in the 
judgment of Wayne B. Wheeler, attor- 
ney of the Anti-Saloon League, “kills 
the beverage liquor traffic as dead as 
slavery.” 





It is quite impossible to tell what the war made the 
world safe for.—Los Angeles Times. 


It seems to be the custom for Mexican presidents to 
come in by the ballot and go out by the bullet.—Nash- 
ville Southern Lumberman. 


Maybe there wouldn't be so much unrest these days 
if there were less resting.—Nashville Southern Lumber- 
man. 


Let’s see: were we fighting to make this the last war 
or merely to make this one last?—Baltimore Sun. 

Well, anyway, 
get into a war with the United States. 
long to get out.—Providence Tribune. 


no country will ever again want to 
It takes too 





DON’T TOUCH 
—Cassel in N. Y. Evening World 
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FANTASTIC ASPECTS OF THE WAR ON 
THE BOLSHEVIKI 


HILE Krassin and the mem- 
bers of his party were negoti- 
ating in London, his brethren 
in the soviet world of Moscow cherished 
no illusion on the subject of peace with 
the western world. Lenin is actually 
credited by the Paris Humanité with 
an idea that the Anglo-Saxon world is 
more determined than ever to crush 
the soviet and everything for which it 
stands. Litvinoff, who conducted the 
negotiations with the Anglo-Saxons 
before they were transferred to Lon- 
don, brought back from Scandinavia 
a theory that it would be a grave error 
to think the bourgeois world had dis- 
armed before the soviets or contem- 
plated any peace pact with them. 
Washington, London and Paris, acting 
with the reactionary forces left in Ger- 
many and Italy, are confidently await- 
ing the outcome of the military move- 
ments of the past month. The opti- 
mistic Kameneff, perhaps the ablest 
soldier in the soviet world, thinks the 
forces in the field against the Lenin 
government too well armed and too 
well coordinated from all the points of 
the compass to be easily hurled back. 
Dispatches from Warsaw claim that 
the Bolsheviki are suffering heavy re- 
verses. The Krassin trip to London 
was merely an act inacomedy. There 
is no intention to make any real con- 
cessions to the soviet republic what- 
ever face may be put upon the ne- 
gotiations by the British. Krassin 
walked into a blind alley. Thus rises 
the chorus of Socialist comment. It 
is significant, remarks the Berlin Vos- 
sische, that the soviet foreign office 
under Tchicherin has nothing to do 
with the Krassin expedition. He 
agrees with Litvinoff that it is a waste 
of time, and that it will bring fresh 
confusion to the soviets. 


Bolsheviki in a Bad 
Position. 


OWEVER they disagree regard- 

ing the best thing to be done in 
the emergency, the soviet commissa- 
ries at Moscow are one, the Freiheit of 
Berlin says, in their belief that the 
western world has united to ring them 
in. Japan is an important factor in 
this encirclement. The check to the 
Polish advance has not altered the 
reality of the importance of the several 
factors in the crisis. The opening of 
the campaign was left to Japan before 
the Pilsudski push was heard of at all. 
The offensive, according to the J svestia, 
organ of the soviet world, was opened 
in the east. The whole encirclement 
began when it was apparent that the 
soviets could overcome their enemies 
from within. The relation of the 
United States to the war upon soviet 
Russia is still primarily financial and 
industrial, affirms the Humanite, 
which, like other Socialist organs 
abroad, declares that the war on soviet 
Russia would collapse at once if Amer- 
ican support were withdrawn. The 
plan of attack on proletarian Russia 
was drawn up in London. Japan took 
her cue from England. These details 
are set forth in all newspapers which 
profess sympathy with the soviets. 
Tchicherin and his aids see that their 
champions in the press abroad get all 
the facts from the point of view of 
Moscow. The commissaries profess 
confidence in the outcome, but the 
hour is dark for them. 


The Combination Against 
Lenin and Trotzky. 


OCIALIST organs affirm that some 
sort of plot is in process of develop- 
ment at Berlin with a view to the co- 
operation of Germany when the war 
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for the moment, the French 
daily admits, the comedy 
will go on. There is a feint 
of negotiation. There is a 
sober Lloyd George making 
serious observations about 
commissions of inquiry while 
the incautious  Bolsheviki 
walk into the British parlor. 
To insure everything, a mili- 
tarized Germany comes into 
being behind a_ ridiculous 
Poland, while black troops 
occupy white towns and pre- 
pare to act against the work- 
ers of the Ruhr region. In 
filling the minds of his asso- 
ciates with his theory of a 
world-wide conspiracy, Lit- 
vinoff disregards the mani- 





CHORUS—"‘LET’S ALL POOL OUR DEBTS" 
—McCay in New York American 


on the soviets enters the acute phase. 
The Humanite says there will be a 
coup d’etat all over again, the result- 
ant German government being bour- 
geois to the core, with a firm deter- 
mination to make an end of Russian 
Bolshevism. Of all these 





festations of friction between 
the Quai d’Orsay and the 
foreign office in London. The Social- 
ists of the continent of Europe are 
persuaded that the triumph of Lloyd 
George is complete in the Russian 
affair, for he imposes his views upon 
the Quai d’Orsay and elaborates a 





things Lenin, Radek and 
Litvinoff are well aware, but 
they get very discouraging 
reports from their military 


commanders. The latter 
have all been left over from 
Czardom. It seems that 





Austria and Hungary have 
likewise their allotted place 
in the great movement 
against Soviet Russia. There- 
fore, as the Socialist daily 
says, the supreme battle is 
about to be fought, the fate 
of the Russian _ revolution 
hangs in the balance. The 
Naples Avanti is of the same | 
mind, and the London Herald Z | 
confirms the worst. The fey 

capitalist governments have ™™ 
about torn off the mask; but 
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GUE OF NATIONS 
—Ireland in Columbus Dispatch 
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friendly understanding with 
the forthcoming German 
government. Litvinoff adds 
that British imperialism sates 
its ambitions in eastern Eu- 
rope, reducing Turkey to a 
fragment surrounded by hos- 
tile states under the thumb 
of the London foreign office. 
British imperialism will have 
the oil wells. This same 
imperialism holds Constanti- 
nople. The shadow of the 
British power, cries Litvinoff, 
darkens the world, and that 


warning is trumpeted in all 5A 
Litvi- Cc 


the Socialist organs. 
noff is enraged, the London 
Post says, because the Eng- 
lish refused to let him get to 
London. 





Discord Within the 
Soviet World. 

LL voices from soviet 
Russia, explains the /n- 
dependance belge of Brussels, must be 
interpreted as echoes of the feud caused 
by Krassin’s visit to London. There 
seems to be doubt of the devotion of 
Krassin to Bolshevism, if not to the 
soviet system itself. There has been 
ascribed to him a prophecy that by 
the end of the year the soviet republic 
will have crashed. It will then be re- 
placed by a system more in harmony 
with the civilization of the west. 
Whether Krassin actually said any- 
thing of the kind or not, the words 
have been ascribed to him in such 
Bolshevist gazetts as the Rabotchi 
Golos. The mouthpieces of the ex- 
treme faction at Moscow are said to 
fear that the negotiations of Krassin 
with the western world can result only 
in a modification of the communist 
idea. a surrender of the principle. 
These elements, made up of men like 
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THE CORE 
—Bronstrup in San Francisco Chronide 


Radek, Rakowski and Shatoff, want 
the Krassin mission to prove abortive. 
They are afraid that Krassin’s com- 
plete success would strengthen the 
party of moderation among the soviet 
commissaries, a party made up of 
Tchicherin, Kameneff, Lunacharsky 
and other intellectuals. The decision 
of Lenin must depend upon the mili- 
tary situation, which can be discerned 
for the moment only through a haze 
of prophecies, in one set of which the 
soviet system is doomed and in.the 
other is heralded a collapse of the 
Polish push under Pilsudski. A.’ tri- 
umphant horde of Bolsheviki, dictat- 
ing laws at last to Berlin, is the final 
picture in a series which, as the Paris 
Figaro says, presents nothing clearly, 
leaves much to the imagination and 
indicates the progress of great events 
behind the curtain of a censorship. 





No one cares for a mandate for Armenia. There 
are no oil wells in Armenia.—Syracuse Post-Standard. 


We shall know the worst that man can do when the 
Turks turn Bolshevik.—Syracuse Post-Standard. 
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EUROPEAN IMPRESSIONS OF DEBS AS A 
PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE 


of the conservative Socialists of 

Europe when he declared his 
preference for the “third interna- 
tional,”’ the creation of Lenin and the 
men who get their cue from Lenin. 
The weight of American Socialist in- 
fluence, then, as the Paris Temps says, 
will be thrown into the scale against 
the moderate elements. The fact 
must have its importance if the vote 
of Debs for the office of President 
should much exceed a million.. Debs 
seems committed to the ‘dictatorship 
of the proletariat.’’ He is heart and 
soul with the Moscow element which 
seeks the more or less violent over- 
throw of the existing order of society 


Soy threw a bomb into the camp 


and of the state. Debs takes his place 
with the faction made up, as the Lon- 
don New Statesmen says, of “‘catas- 
trophic revolutionaries,”’ the men who 
insist that the supremacy of capital, 
the rule of the bourgeoisie, has to be 
followed logically by the sway of the 
working class—the proletariat. This 
is a development of great importance 
to the Naples Avanti and its Socialist 
contemporaries abroad, for they all 
agree that the ruthless methods of the 
American bourgeoisie will not only 
hasten a social revolution in the United 
States but make it peculiarly violent 
when it comes. American Socialists 
are presumed to be in alliance with the 
third internationalists of the Litvinoff 
and Zinovieff schools. The 
Matin observes that Amer- 









































CAMPAIGN 


—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle 
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SIMPLE ARRANGEMENTS FOR A PRESIDENTIAL 


ican Socialism is rendered 
somewhat exotic and alien by 
the developments of its pres- 
idential campaign. There is 
no evidence that the native 


4 . ey, 
Le abe L 


= Americans are going over to 
fe Socialism, it says, and there 
% is reason to infer that Debs 
mm 60rhas made a tactical blunder 
=) of some _ international ~ im- 
| portance. 


{ 


Will American Socialism: Grow 
More Conservative ? 


T is considered by Euro- 

pean interpreters of the 
situation scarcely likely that 
American Socialism will fol+ 
low Debs as far as the soviet. 
The Berlin Fretheit fancies 
that the soviet system does 
not, on the whole, appeal to 
the masses of Americans. 
They prefer, even when they 
are rather radical in their 
economic ideas, a more. polit- 
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DEBS DETAINED 











ical instrument than is af- 
forded by the trade union 
theory of national govern- 
ment. The soviet is a work- 
ing-class organ and the psy- 
chology of the American 
masses is more bourgeois than 
proletarian. Moreover the 
choice of Debs as a candidate 
was a tribute to him person- 
ally rather than an accep- 
tance of his ideas of the social 
revolution. Debs, as . the 
Socialist organs abroad re- 
mark, is a ‘‘catastrophist’”’ of 
the Lenin school, but the 
Socialist leaders of France, 
Germany and Italy are by 
no means champions of the 
proletarian dictatorship along 
Russian lines. It does not 

















appear that the Socialist 








party in the United States is 

yet committed to the catas- 

trophic policy. Only a ref- 
erendum. of the ‘‘comrades” could 
commit them so far and a referendum 
to-day might be reversed by a referen- 
dum to-morrow. The impression is, 
accordingly, that the party of Debs is 
more conservative than himself. Lenin 
will fail to capture the Americans. 


What Makes American Socialism 
Important to Europe 


UROPE has derived the impression 

from its more important organs of 
Socialism that the party behind Debs 
will achieve some important political 
victories this year. The one thing 
that could prevent this, in the opinion 
of the London Herald, would be a 
crash in soviet Russia, a crash confi- 
dently expected by the Wilson Admin- 
istration and relied on with slightly 
less confidence by the Quai d’Orsay. 
The soviet republic, as the Giornale 
d'Italia says, takes a lot of talking to 
death and its disappearance would re- 


ENVY 
—Thomas in Detroit News 


move a serious obstacle to the prog- 
ress of American world policy. For 
some reason not altogether fathom- 
able to the Socialist press of Europe, 
the existence of the soviet government 
has immensely perturbed the American 
bourgeoisie. The Humanité ascribes 
it to the restlessness it has created 
among the foreign laboring element in 
the United States. Experience has 
shown that, when once a movement 
imported from Europe gains a foot- 
hold in the United States, it waxes 
with a strength unknown to the aorig- 
inal form in its native home. We see 
this in the vigor of the Roman Caftho- 
lic Church, in the development of some 
of the Protestant sects, in the masonic 
fraternity. Socialism in America, 
once rooted, would become a giant in 
comparison with the European parent. 
If the soviet republic endures, despite 
the enmity of the Wilson Administra- 
tion, concludes the Socialist organ of 
France, the object lesson will not be 
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lost upon the masses of Americans. 
They will experiment with the Marx- 


' jan idea and even with the soviet as an 


institution. This is the nightmare of 
capital in the United States, avers the 
Socialist daily. It is the specter be- 
hind Debs. 


Has Debs Split his 
Following? 


THEORY prevails among those 
who know the Socialist situation 

best that Debs has really laid the foun- 
dation for a Socialist schism in this 
country, a cleavage like that into which 
the Socialists of Europe are now di- 
vided. In England, for instance, there 
are the “I. L. P.” and the “‘B. S. P.” 
The British Socialist Party is the less 
dangerous of these two, declares the 
London Post, because it is out and out 
Bolshevist like Debs. As for the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party, its character to 
the Tory organ is the character of its 
principal figure, Ramsay Macdonald. 
He has had a fight on his hands from 
which he just emerged victorious. 
His hotheads wanted to go over to 
Lenin and the Moscow international, 
being greatly cheered by the example 
of Debs. Debs did not carry the rank 
and file of the American Socialists with 
him and that checked the cooler heads 
in England. Many Americans want to 


adhere to the Geneva international, 


which is an association of the less ex- 


‘treme elements. Ramsay Macdonald 


was aided by Philip Snowden and Bob 
Smillie in the war on the Moscow In- 
ternational and this great trio pre- 
vailed. The reaction upon the Amer- 
ican Socialist situation is already con- 
siderable. Debs, it is felt in Socialist 
circles abroad, will not be able to lead 
a large army into the Lenin camp and 
if Lenin and the Bolsheviki go under 
before next November Debs will look 


even more foolish. 


Bourgeois Tactics in Fighting 
Debs Here 

HOULD it appear that the vote for 

Debs is likely to attain momen- 
tous proportions, the parties of the 
bourgeoisie will strive to make Debs 
appear the head of a conspiracy based 
upon the use of violence. This is the 
explanation, say the European Social- 
ist organs, of the activities of the De- 
partment of Justice at Washington 
under Mitchell Palmer, whose meth- 
ods, the Frezheit thinks, recall those of 
von Plehve in Russia. The Humanite 
devotes much space to the activities 
of the American secret police, which 
has its bastilles, its lettres de chachet 
and its torture chambers for the bene- 
fit, it believes, of the Socialists alone. 
The object, it feels convinced, is to 
prevent discussion of the fundamental 
principles of Socialism and of the policy 
of the international. The right of 
combination is possessed in the United 
States by the bourgeois forces. The 
right of free speech and of assembly is 
taken away from those who would 
meet to discuss the qualifications of 
Debs for the post of President. The 
United States Government does not 
hesitate to use violence, to defy laws 
and to pervert facts in its campaign 
against the Socialists and then it 
accuses the Socialists of the crimes it 
commits itself. These tactics are pro- 
vocative, designed to induce the vio- 
lence that is condemned. Debs is 
made an arch fiend. America is the 
scene of a white terror that shames 
the red one. Denunciations of a sim- 
ilar kind comprise the gist of Socialist 
press comment upon the Debs cam- 
paign for the presidency, which, it is 
conjectured abroad, will be sanguinary. 
If Debs and the men who with him 
went to prison for a “wrong’’ attitude 
were English or French, says the Fi- 
garo, they would have been released 
before now. America, fears the De- 
bats, is not indulgent to dissent. 
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JINGO JAPAN THROWS OFF THE MASK 


O great success has attended the 

efforts of Prime Minister Hara 

to make it appear that his min- 
istry reflects the opinion of the masses 
of Japan, that it is an expression of the 
popular will in a democratic direction. 
There is an elaborate Japanese polit- 
ical ‘‘front,’’ as the London News says, 
but behind it a discontented prole- 
tariat still fumes and rebels, disfran- 
chized and disaffected. The strikes 
continue and are still suppressed ruth- 
lessly. The facts in the recent silk 
panic are not permitted to emerge 
clearly. Only one point, in the opin- 
ion of the leading European news- 
papers, is beyond cavil. Prime Min- 
ister Hara is a lay figure, a stuffed 
manikin, with no real authority over 
affairs. For example, the control of 





Japanese world policy is ‘still in the 
hands of the two powerful clans, who 
are pursuing a Jingo course on the 
mainland of Asia at which the experts 
in the London foreign office stand 
aghast. The negotiations over the 
renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
provoked a flurry, in the course of 
which the elder statesmen had to 
listen to some unpleasant reflections 
on their attitude. In a word, mod- 
ern Japan was never so distrusted in 
the western world. For once the sus- 
picions of the leading German organs 
seem to find favor with the London 
Post, and in the antipodes we see the 
great dailies of Melbourne and Sydney 
in agitated denunciation of the latest 
form of the yellow peril. Mr. Hara 
issues Official assurances that all is 
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JAPAN’S SHORT SHRIFT FOR THE PROFITEER . 


The great speculator in rice at Tokyo, Mr. Masuda, is having an unpleasant time with the representatives of 
the law, one of them in the uniform of the police and the other in a business suit. On the mat 
with a paper in his hand, we see Mr. Masuda protesting that he is making no money and his secretary's sadness 


confirms the impression. 
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well altho the jingoes at Tokyo are 
openly defying him. 





Militarism Stalks in 
Pride at Tokyo. 


F the newly chosen diet of Japan 

should ask any awkward questions 
about Siberia or ‘interest itself too 
pointedly in the silk panics, it will go 
the way of the one that agitated uni- 
versal suffrage. Mr. Hara will not 
think such repressive measures wise, 
but he is a cipher. Japan, as the 
London Post says, is in the peculiar 
position of having the sham govern- 
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THE FIGUREHEAD OF THE FAR EAST 


Impressive as Mr. Hara, Japan’s Prime Minister, 
looks in his high hat and his frock coat, he is believed 
to be a hollow mockery of power, a stuffed club, vocif- 
erating pacifism to the powers while the clans work 
their will in Asia. 


ment presided over by Mr. Hara give 
the official assurances while the real 
government (the clans) never shrinks 
from giving the lie to words by deeds. 
Mr. Hara is doing what he can to 
inspire the United States with confi- 
dence in the reality of Japanese ‘‘de- 
mocracy.”’ The consuls and the lega- 
tions and the embassies and the press 
agents issue what is now kriown even 
in Japan as “the dope’”—invariably 
correct in form—while the clans rage 
through Siberia, strangle Korea and 
wink at the wrongs of the working 
poor at home. “The Japanese army 
has the decisive word,” to quote the 
organ of British conservatism, ‘and 
the world might as well know it first 
as last.’”’ Even the native press is 
dumbfounded at the boldness with 
which Jingo Japan threw off the mask, 
not waiting until the elections were 


- Over to swagger about the Far East. 


All pretenses of popular rule, subordi- 
nation to public opinion and _ parlia- 
mentary authority have been thrown 
aside by the clans. 


Japan Has a Strong Hold 
on Siberia. 

HEN Japan had disarmed all 

the Bolshevist forces in Siberia, 
she planted her flag above the citadel 
at Vladivostok for the long stay she 
means to make. She now holds, ac- 
cording to London dailies, all the more 
important towns within the territory 
east of Baikal. It will be remem- 
bered that these military conquests 
were undertaken in flat defiance of 
Prime Minister Hara, in the face of 
his repeated announcements that the 
soldiers were in process of retirement. 
The clans, the Berlin Kreuz Zeitung 
affirms, were determined to hold Si- 
beria, or as much of it as they could. 
The assertion is confirmed by British 
papers, which tell us that Siberia is 
now a satrapy of the Tokyo potentate. 
Russians were deliberately provoked 
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PLANTING THE SUN FLAG ON VLADIVOSTOK 


The Japanese are accused of taking the great port of the Far East in flat defiance of the best judgment of all 
the solid and responsible inhabitants, and in the British Foreign Office a suspicion is believed to prevail that the 


Jingo clans of Japan were too hasty. 


into resistance of Japanese insults. 
The next step was the appearance of 
a Japanese regiment. Precautions had 
previously been taken to disarm the 
inhabitants of the region to be seized. 
Inspired Japanese organs in Tokyo 
were at pains to fill the western world 
with impressions of brutal Russians 
raging through Siberia until the forces 
of law and order—invariably Japan- 
ese—got the upper hand. The London 
Post says the Russians in Siberia would 
prefer death to rule by the Japanese. 
Tales of atrocities endured by the 
whites at the hands of yellow men 
begin to leak out and the only denials 
are the official ones of Mr. Hara. 
Cleverness of Japanese in 
Hiding Things. 
HENEVER Prime Minister 
Hara is asked for details re- 
specting such things as the Chinese 
boycott of Japanese goods, the forcible 
occupation of Vladivostok and the 
invasion of Siberia by the clans, he is 


found in a state of remarkable igno- 
rance. As for the rebellion of the 
masses against the throne—that is 
impossible, unheard of, unthinkable! 
One of his echoes is the foreign min- 
ister, Baron Uchida, who denies that 
the occupation of Vladivostok is an 
act of war. There is a suspicion like- 
wise that the Japanese took special 
pains to conceal from the outside 
world the facts of the financial panic, 
when the stock exchange at Tokyo 
was closed. The true cause of this 
crash—behind the official language of 
the inspired organs—was the Chinese 
boycott, never more effective than 
now, according to the Berlin Vossisché. 
The extreme reticence of the officials 
in this and in other instances leads the 
Paris Matin to wonder whether the 
tales in some German newspapers of 
the extent of the revolutionary move- 
ment are, after all, without founda- 
tion. The English papers report now 
and then revolts of regiments and 
mutinies of troops on the mainland. 
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_Are these symptomatic? The Bol- 
shevist organs insist that they are due 
to the propaganda of Trotzky. The 
organs of the clans insist that they 
are lies. 


. 


Japanese Policy of 
Double-face. 


LOSE observers of Far Eastern 

affairs know, says the Manchester 
Guardian, that Japan seems .to show 
one face to the western world and a 
different one entirely to the east. A 
striking illustration is afforded by 
Korea. Officially the Tokyo govern- 
ment is in Korea for the sake of the 
“uplift.” In fact, Tokyo encourages 
vice in its most hideous aspects through- 
out Korea. Apart from the social evil 
there—which, under Japanese auspices, 
would require a book for its disclosure 
—we have the spread of the traffic in 
opium and the rise of a lively traffic in 
liquor. Festering Korea is covered 
with a screen of Japanese words, 
dished up in official reports. It is the 
same way with the domestic situation 
in Japan itself. Election returns are 
sent out through the consuls abroad 
so that westerners will get the idea 
of a government triumph. China ex- 
emplifies the system in the same way. 
Its government is controlled by the 
military or An-fu group, and is kept in 
power by Tokyo’s influence through 
secret loans and secret treaties. Thus, 
according to Millard’s Review, an im- 
portant organ of the Far East, is the 
Japanese policy of double-face carried 
into everything. The Bolshevist crisis 
through which Russia is passing has 
been an opportunity. The Japanese 
in power could not resist the tempta- 
tion. The whole world is deceived. 


Repression at Home 
in Japan. 
UCCESSFUL as the clansmen have 
been in Siberia, in Korea and in 
China, the situation in their home 


land is not at all stable. The great 
failure of the repression policy con- 
cerns the labor movement. An at- 
tempt to divorce it from the agitation 
in favor of universal suffrage failed 
entirely, and the inspir d Kokumin 
admits as much. Intimidation of B. 
Suzuki, the labor leader, could not go 
far because his situation was too well 
known to foreign journalists. His 
unions enjoy neither political nor eco- 
nomic freedom. The law does not 
specifically forbid strikes, but the 
police regulations and the adminis- 
trative interpretation of such terms 
as violence and coercion seem to have 
deprived the workers of all right of 
assembly. This official attitude made 
it impossible for the workers to make 
any impression at the last election. 
Their literature was seized and con- 
demned as seditious. Suzuki has been 


. driven to state his grievances in Brit- 


ish and American journals. These 
organs state that cheap digests of Karl 
Marx are eagerly bought. A member 
of the teaching staff of a great univer- 
sity was dismissed for translating some 
of Prince Kropotkin’s remarks on phil- 
osophical anarchism. Discontent, agi- 
tation and business depression affect 
the masses as they have not been af- 
fected for generations. The upper 
classes are under the spell of a philo- 
sophical radicalism while the working 
masses are enraged by child labor, long 
hours, no weekly rest day, women 
workers housed in barracks and a lack 
of any wage scale. For a long time it 
has been assumed that these explosive 
forces could not damage anything. 
Optimists insist thaé Japan has not 
been transformed from an agricultural 
state into an industrial one. In her 
hours of economic distress she can go 
from the city to the country. Her 


proletariat in the towns is a thinly 


disguised peasantry. Such is the ar- 
gument of those who consider the 
existing Japanese crisis transient. 
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THE BAD RECORD OF CONGRESS 


HEN the late Congress was 

about to adjourn the President 

indicated its obituary in words 
with which the country pretty gener- 
ally agrees: 

“It must be evident to all that the 
dominating motive which has actuated 
this Congress is political expediency 
rather than lofty purpose to serve the 
public welfare.” 

The President’s message was in 
reply to one from the Brotherhood 
officials protesting against the adjourn- 
ment of Congress and pointing to the 
failure to act on the cost of living. 
Mr. Wilson said: ‘In the light of the 
record of the present Congress I have 
no reason whatever to hope that its 
continuance in session would result in 
constructive measures for the relief of 
the economic conditions to which you 
call attention.” 

In fine, the President is of the 
opinion that Congress was adjourning 
without accomplishing anything, add- 
ing pleasantly that even if it had not 
adjourned it would have continued to 
accomplish nothing. 

The reason why Congress was a 
failure in constructive legislation and 
made a record in pernicious activity 
is one that should be clearly under- 
stood. That reason is not because a 
Republican majority antagonized the 
President, nor because a Democratic 
President antagonized Congress; the 
real reason, if deeper, is entirely 
manifest. 

It is because Congress and President 
both are the products of party politics. 
It is because these public men recog- 


nize something which has a prior call, 
an intimate and more immediate claim 
upon their allegiance than their coun- 
try. That something is their political 
party. 

It is all a phase of the eternal war 
between the human soul and the in- 
stitutions it creates. 

It is the tendency of every institu- 
tion, whether college, church or party, 
to become a frankenstein monster and 
enslave and destroy its creator. 

The only way we shall get out of 
this is to grow out of it. The only 
hope is for party conditions to become 
so intolerable, so wasteful and dis- 
graceful, that by and by public opinion 
will awaken to the necessity of operat- 
ing a real democracy. 

The time will come, however, when 
the minor acts of malfeasance and non- 
feasance of this Congress shall have 
been forgotten; but for all time histo- 
rians will record, and our children’s 
children note with shame, the rejec- 
tion of the Treaty of Versailles and of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations 
after a wrangle ‘“‘marked by every 
circumstance of passion and hypoc- 
risy and false pretense that occupied 
that body for the greater part of the 
year.”’ That record has passed into 
history and cannot be changed. It 
shows that Mr. Lodge, with the co- 
operation of Johnson, Borah and the 
battalion of death, was resolved to 
wreck the Treaty and destroy the 
Covenant. Says the New York Times: 


“The consequence is that the United 
States stands visibly lower in the esteem 
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and confidence of its sister nations; that 
we have disappointed the world’s hope 
justified by the known spirit of our people 
and by all our history; that we have de- 
serted our allies, leaving half performed 
the works we entered the war to achieve; 
that we and all the great nations must go 
on building warships and maintaining 
armies; that war already attends the read- 
justment among the new and smaller na- 
tions, and war between the great nations 
is certain to come unless we repair the 


appalling wrong of which we have been 
guilty, ratify the Treaty and join the 
League of Nations.” 

No infamy of the past, not the back- 
pay grab nor the Credit Mobilier nor 
any other triumph of partizan selfish- 
ness, can compare with the evil which 
this Congress has not only accom- 
plished but over which the members 
exult, they boast and they hold their 
heads high in triumph. 





MEXICO 


HE Spanish writer, Ibanez, has 
been contributing to the daily 
press a remarkable series of let- 
ters on Mexico. 
vitally striking, flesh-and-blood im- 
pression of Mexican conditions as they 


probably are in reality, read these- 


articles. 

They assist us in forming certain 
fundamental notions about this trou- 
bled territory. 

First of all we are minded of a re- 
mark of Zangwill’s that the centuries 
are really contemporaneous. That is 
to say, there are people now living 
who are really of the Troglodyte era. 
There are certain parts of the world 
that are really living in the tenth and 
fifteenth centuries, and only a small 
portion of mankind really leads a 
twentieth-century existence. 

When you cross the boundary line 
from the United States into Mexico 
you have dropped back five hundred 
years. If you keep this in mind you 
will understand conditions much bet- 
ter. Mexico is struggling with ideas, 
institutions, traditions and passions 
that the people of the United States 
left behind them many generations 
ago. 

Their only notion of religion is about 
the notion that Europe had when it 
was entirely under the dominion of 


If you would get a. 


one religious institution. Their con- 
science and consequently their morals 
are very much the same as the con- 
science and morals of the days of 
Francois Villon. 

Our difficulty in getting along with 
them is about the same as would be 
our difficulty in getting along with 
our great-great-great-grandfathers if 
they were alive to-day. 

It will be seen from this that what 
Mexico needs is evolution, not revo- 
lution. 

The only hope for the permanent 
pacification of the country lies through 
the schoolhouse. If they could have 
a regime of good public schools, with 
compulsory education for about thirty 
years, it would do them more good 
than any plan that could be devised 
by the League of Nations or any law 
that might be written upon their 
statute books. 

If we could send an army of fifty 
thousand school teachers down there, 
it would do about fifty thousand times 
as much good as an army of fifty thou- 
sand soldiers. This, however, being 
common sense, and not politics, is not 
very likely to come to pass. 

Mexico is also a shining example of 
the utter collapse that comes to any 
people that give themselves utterly up 
to belief in force. The only law that 








THE MATTER 


Mexico has known for many genera- 
tions is force. The result is that the 
bandit with the gun on his hip is king. 
Business is paralyzed, society is re- 
duced to quasi barbarism, prosperity 
is stopped, ruin and outrage terrorize 
the country. 

It is precisely what would have hap- 
pened to Europe if the Germans had 
won the war. 

Force is not only wesong. It is 
stupid. It defeats its own purpose. 
It eventually saps the strength of any 
man or nation that believes in it. 

In one way or another the whole 
contemporaneous history of the world 
is a struggle between the spirit of law 
and cooperation on the one hand, and 
the spirit of force and competition on 
the other. The Great War was really 
a death grapple between these two 
powers. It was a conflict between 
Democracy and Autocracy. Democ- 
racy simply means the reign of law, 
and Autocracy simply means the reign 
of force. 

The League of Nations is no more 
or less than an effort to apply the idea 
of law and order and cooperation to 
the world. Those who combat the 
League of Nations, who sneer at it 
and will have none of it, are really 
of the same spirit as the Mexicans. 
Reduced to their lowest terms, Hiram 
Johnson and Francisco Villa amount 
to about the same thing. They fight 
with different weapons, but their point 
of view is identical. 

Mexico also is an exemplification of 
the triumph of provincialism. 

“T have never,’’ says Ibanez, ‘“‘seen 
a country more hostile to foreign 
things and ideas, more inclined to 
savagery in international relations. 
To understand why, you have only to 
know the rulers personally. Hardly 
one of them ever crossed the frontiers 
of Mexico. Carranza was a man of 
unquestionable native talent. Yet he 
talked like a simpleton when he dis- 
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cussed the United States or Europe; 
and when I disillusioned him on some 
of his misconceptions, he opened his 
eyes in astonishment as tho he were 
listening to a tale of magic and magi- 
cians. Some of his ministers could 
expatiate on the defects of the United 
States from first-hand knowledge. 
They had spent a week-end in San 
Antonio, Texas. Luis Cabrera was 
the expert of the crew. He was the 
most traveled of them all. He ‘knew’ 
the United States, Argentina and 
Chile, and he had toured Europe. 
His ‘knowledge’ consisted in repeti- 
tions of charges against American or 
European political figures which he 
had read in some opposition news- 
paper, and often an unimportant sheet 
at that. The true greatness of Amer- 
ica, for instance, what the American 
people has done or is doing, was a 
closed book to him. In his eyes other 
nations were poor copies of Mexico.” 

What is the matter with Mexico is 
only in an accentuated degree the 
same thing that is the matter with 
every other country in the world. 
Egotism, narrowness and ignorance. 
It is from these that flow out such 
poison streams as race hate. 

The hate of Mexico toward the 
United States is of the same piece of 
cloth as the hate of certain elements 
in the United States toward Great 
Britain or Japan. 

The Great War was a triumph of 
hate, a tremendous boiling-over of the 
hell-broth of hate in the world. We 
are suffering to-day from the sediment 
of these hates. 

Professional 
sional capitalists hate 
Professional Irish and _ professional 
English hate each other. And so the 
story goes. For in the wicked man’s 
bible it is written, “Blessed are the 
hate-makers for they shall be called 
the children of the devil.”’ 

The only cure for this sort of thing 
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is intelligence, education and _ the 
spirit of cooperation. 

Even if we send an army into Mexico 
to pacify the country, any law and 
order that we might establish there 
would have no permanence unless we 


followed our army of soldiers by an 
army of school teachers. Then why 
bother with the expense of the sol- 
diers? Why not send the _ school 
teachers and business men at once into 
Mexico and make them our friends? 





WHY THE ANGELS WEEP 


HE angels do not sing and smile 
always. Sometimes they weep. 
I will tell you why. 

It is at the sacrifices of progress. 

The world is getting better. It is 
in process of slow evolution from star 
dust to the New Jerusalem, from the 
apes (homo sapiens) to the sons of 
God. Every generation marks some 
advance—slow, to be sure, so slow 
that only the historian and the clock 
in God's hall can note it—of humanity 
up the long slope of time, as the waves 
of the incoming tide creep up the sands. 

But this progress is marked by sac- 
rifices. Innumerable Calvaries dot the 
road to the Golden Year. 

The angels weep when they see the 
upright Roman slaughtering the Chris- 
tians because they bring sedition’s 
ideas into imperial unity. Stern mag- 
istrate and unyielding martyr are of 
like stuff. 

The angels weep when they see the 
Inquisitor trample under foot his 
human instincts and torture the here- 
tic. Inquisitor and heretic are of the 
same spirit of supreme devotion to an 
ideal. Why could they not have 
joined hands to help the world? 

The angels weep when they see 
those fine German lads leaving home 
and sweetheart, hardening their young 
bodies to the thorns and bitterness of 
military hell, charging forward, keep- 
ing step, singing “Die Wacht Am 
Rhein,” to be mowed down like stand- 
ing wheat by the guns of Verdun. 
Only a crazy bigot will claim that the 


devotion and heroism of our enemies 
was not every whit as fine as our own. 
Their governors were wrong, damna- 
bly wrong, but the soldier boys of 
Bavaria fought as well and with as 
shining a courage as the boys trom 
Kansas. Whereat the angels weep. 

There are wicked, cruel, traitorous 
men in all causes, among all nations. 
No race has a monopoly of cussed- 
ness. But the masses, the driven, 
herded masses, are heroes. The ma- 
rauding Turk thinks he pleases Allah 
and the Armenian thinks he pleases 
God. Whereat the angels weep. 

The Bolsheviki, the rank and file of 
the vast hordes of Russia, are unques- 
tionably sincere. They too seek the 
millenium. The house of human 
brotherhood for them seems to lie at 
the end of the dark and tortuous path 
of socialistic tyranny. The Western 
nations confronting them regard them 
as enemies of the world. The’ cry 
there, ‘Stamp out the bourgeoisie,” 
is answered by the cry here, ‘Smash 
the Reds.” Both think they verily 
do God’s service. Whereat the angels 
weep. 

Stubborn orthodoxies hurl anathe- 
mas at one another. Catholic and 
Protestant must be held in leash by 
those who do not care, lest they fly 
at each other’s throats. Debs and 
Palmer are equally sincere, equally 
bitter. Whereat the angels weep. 

Capital and Labor, each in its pro- 
foundest heart, seeks the welfare of 
mankind. Each, conscious of the high- 
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est motives, accuses the other of the 
lowest. For the eternal conflict of the 
world is not the clash of good and bad, 
but the hot war of one good with an- 
other. It is the battle of noble with 


noble, ideal with ideal, pink devotion 
and loyalty with blue loyalty and 
devotion. 

So goes the tormented world, strug- 
gling up, whereat the angels weep. 





THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE 


HE Christian Science Church has 

been enjoying a grand squabble. 
One set of officials, the Directors, have 
fallen out with another set, the Trus- 
tees. The quarrel has been taken to 
the Courts. The membership of the 
Church all over the country have 
registered protests one way and an- 
other. 

With the merits of the controversy 
the public is not particularly interested. 
To learn that there is a controversy is 
interesting. 

It is what was to be expected. The 
inevitable has happened. There was 
too much money. And where the car- 
rion is, there the eagles are gathered 
together. 

The Christian Science organization 
-is following the same curve as that 
described by every other Church in 
history: to wit, immense vitality and 
propaganda power while a_ purely 
ideal enterprize, and dissension and 
decay upon the attainment of pros- 
perity. 

So the Roman Catholic Church pros- 
pered until it overshadowed thrones; 
then came the great schism of the 
Reformation. 

In a smaller way that has been the 
tale of every Church. So long as it 
is poor, a purely spiritual impetus, it 
coheres. When it becomes rich it de- 
velops some microbe of dissent and 
goes down. 

Churches 


are always asking for 


money and endowments, which inva- 
riably mean their extinction. 

If some Religious Organization would 
arise, and steadily refuse all funds and 
endowments, build no temples nor 
publishing houses and create no fat 
offices, it might have promise of per- 
petuity. If it could only remain a 
pure, spiritual, social force! But the 
temptation to lay hold of the swift 
results of money is the ruin of all of 
them. 

Money has its uses. Riches and 
power have their place. But such 
things have nothing whatever to do 
with the establishment of the King- 
dom of God on earth. They are essen- 
tially heathenish. 

The Church of the Future will have 
no lands nor tenements, no well-paid 
organizers, no propagandists, no insti- 
tutions of any kind. It will inspire 
the State to build institutions. For 
outside the State, and direct control 
by the citizenry, no institution should 
be allowed to exist. 

When John saw the Holy City, at the 
final consummation of all things, he 
“‘saw no temple therein.” 

The River of God ought to flow 
“through the streets of the city,’’ and 
nobody can have riparian rights. 

Religion, in proportion as it takes 
its rightful place as the dominant force 
in human development, will purge itself 
of the fictitious, delusive and fatal aid 
of money and institutions. 





It was reported in some of the re- 
cent dispatches from Russia that the 
Bolsheviki have adopted the program of 


compulsory work and compulsory edu- 
cation. If theystick to these things they 
may succeed in spite of themselves! 
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DIAMONDS AND SPIDER-WEB SILKS 


S the profligate world spinning 

merrily down the greased toboggan 

of extravagance to its final plunge 
into bankruptcy? 

Customs collections at the port of 
New York for March exceeded all 
previous records for that month; and 
the increase is not due to huge impor- 
tations of food and clothes, but of 
luxuries, particularly diamonds and 
jewelry, of which we are bringing in 
seven times what we brought in a 
year ago. 

Every dollar of this excess means 
that we are so much farther away 
from thrift and sobriety, so much 
nearer that sort of toxic display that 
debauches public sentiment and in- 
tensifies class feeling. 

Protests against the general folly 
avail little. The Paris “cotton stock- 
ing league”, an effort to force sim- 
plicity and economy in dress upon the 
feminine world, died an_ inglorious 
death at Longchamps the other day, 
and was put to naught by a display of 
gowns more gorgeous than ever. 

That the Overall League in America 
will be successful in stemming the tide 
is too much to hope. Already every 
Smart Alec in journalism is sniping it. 

So general a mania of spending can 
probably be stopped only by a gen- 
eral smash-up. Humanity seems to 
be a creature that you can start only 


by building a fire under it, and stop 
only by braining it with a club. 

Common sense talks too gently. 
The only teacher we can comprehend 
is calamity. 

The new plutocracy, fat and fit from 
the offal of the war, seeks new ways of 
spending. 

In Paris, where the dissolute mil- 
lionaires of all nations flock to spend 
their profits, they have revived the 
“Beta” spider-web silk, that flour- 
ished in the days of Catherine de 
Medici. 

“Beta”’ spiders are large specimens, 
not unlike the Tarantula. They spin 
a web of extraordinary texture, much 
thicker and stronger than that of ordi- 
nary spiders. The web is carefully 
treated by certain chemicals, spun 
and respun, and an amazingly fine 
silk is produced, from which are made 
hair nets, blouses and even stockings 
and lingerie. 

Prices of this stuff in the Rue de la 
Paix range from $300 for a hair net, 
$500 for transparent stockings and 
$1000 for filmy blouses to still higher 
prices for other fancy didoes. 

Meanwhile we curse profiteers be- 
cause of high prices. But we may 
rest assured that so long as fools crowd 
shop counters and squander money, 
there will always be shopkeepers a 
plenty to take it from them. 





T will be a long time before the poison 

of monarchism and militarism has been 
squeezed out of the hymn book. The 
world has thought so long in the brutal 
terms of the past that it will be hard to get 
over it. The Rev. J. H. Hopkinson of 
England recently said: 


“We have learned that war is not a 
matter of fluttering banners and clashing 


swords and beating drums, but merely a 
sickening and dirty butchery of lads in 
water-logged or fly-infested trenches. 

‘‘We shall be less ready than we were 
to compare the movement of the church 
to that of a victorious army. Hymns that 
we could sing unthinkingly before the war 
have become a lying blasphemy. 

“Who would now sing ‘Like A Mighty 
Army Moves the Church of God’? ” 
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WEIGHING ARMENIA IN THE BALANCE 
By Paxton Hibben, F.R.G.S. 


As a member of the American Mission to Armenia, accompanying the party headed by 
General Harbord, Captain Hibben has had exceptional opportunities to study the Armenian 


question and he regards it in the light of an American opportunity. 


In other words, it would 


be good business, in his opinion, for American capital to help put Armenia on its feet. Once 
there, as this article forecasts, and as the author is confident, that imperfectly understood country 
will be entirely capable of looking after itself, both economically and politically. 


HE Armenian problem will not 

down. Archbishop Khoren, the 

legate of the Catholicos of all the 
Armenians, head of the Armenian 
church, who was a member of the Ar- 
menian delegation to the Peace Con- 
ference, asserts that President Wilson 
virtually promised the delegation last 
summer that the United States would 
accept a mandate for Armenia. As if 
in confirmation of this, on May 24, the 
President addressed the Congress a 
message in which he said: 


“In response to the invitation of the 
Council of San Remo, I earnestly advise 
and request that the Congress grant to the 
Executive power to accept for the United 
States a mandate over Armenia.” 


But the Congress had no intention 
whatever of granting the Executive 
any such power; and in this attitude 
it may be safely said that the Congress 
reflected the overwhelming sentiment 
of the country. 


EVERTHELESS, what Dr. James 

L. Barton, of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
and Chairman of the Near East Re- 
lief, who represents the thought of a 
very large religious element in this 
country, calls our “responsibility for 
the protection of the people of the 
Near East” still remains to haunt us 
with the somewhat guilty feeling of a 
man who has just refused to give a 
worthy beggar a quarter. We defend 
our national hostility to accepting a 


mandate over Armenia by pointing out 
that such a step would embroil us in 
the very unsavory mess that the 
French and British are making of the 
whole near Eastern business; and we 
ask ourselves a little self-consciously 
what in the world we can do to help 
the Armenian people besides accept 
the full responsibility entailed by a 
mandate over that unfortunate land. 


ie keeping with this desire to help, 
which has gone hand in hand with 
the general opposition to definite offi- 
cial action tending, in Gen. Harbord’s 
comprehensive phrase, to ‘‘increase 
the possibility of our becoming in- 
volved in conflict with the policies and 
ambitions of states which, now our 
friends, would become our rivals,” a 
proposal has been made in the Senate 
to sanction the extension of American 
aid in the upbuilding of Armenia, 
without a mandate. The one Ameri- 
can Committee representing the views 
of the Armenian Government has re- 
sponded to this proposal by requesting 
that this aid take the following form: 


(1) Action on the Senate's resolution of 
May 13 requesting the President to dis- 
patch an American warship to Batoum 
and to land a force of marines to protect 
American lives and property in Armenia; 

(2) Continuation during the present 
period of dire need of the relief program of 
the Near East Relief; 

(3) Delivery.in Erivan, the capital of 
the Armenian Republic, of arms and equip- 
ment sufficient for an army of between 
40,000 and 50,000 men; 
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(4) Suspension of the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act to permit the enlistment in this 
country of a force of 10,000 men, largely 
Armenians who have fought in the A. E. F., 
to serve as the nucleus of an Armenian 
army to protect the lives and property of 
Armenians (as well as Americans) in Cilicia, 
where so far the French have signally failed 
to furnish adequate protection to anyone; 

(5) Detail of fifty American army offi- 
cers as instructors to reorganize the purely 
Armenian army of the Republic of Ar- 
menia, as in 1912 an American army officer 
was detailed to reorganize the coast defense 
corps of Chili; 

(6) Creation of an American-Armenian 
Mixed Financial Commission charged with 
raising $75,000,000 by private subscrip- 
tion in the United States (largely from 
Armenians resident here), half of which 
sum to be spent in the United States in the 
purchase of farming implements, railway 
equipment, machinery and other essential 
manufactured articles, the balance to be 
transferred to Armenia as a credit to con- 


stitute the basis of the financial system of 
Armenia; and certain American members 
of this mixed commission to proceed to 
Armenia at once to assist in the organiza 
tion of the finances of the country. 


HE objection to an Armenian 

mandate based upon Gen. Har- 
bord’s finding that, at the time his re- 
port was made, a force of some 59,000 
men would be required to maintain 
order in Armenia, is here disposed of 
by the Armenians themselves. With 
some of the now useless stock of the A. 
E. F. turned over to them to equip their 
own forces, and a few United States 
army officers detailed to duty as in- 
structors to help them organize their 
army, the Armenians feel capable of 
looking after the protection of life and 
property in their country, themselves. 
After all, there were 150,000 Arme- 
nians, trained and experienced soldiers, 





IS HE CAPABLE OF STEERING ARMENIA THROUGH MANY TROUBLED WATERS? 
Upon Prime Minister Alexander Ivanovitch Khatissian devolves a great part of the burdenof placing Armenia 


back on its fe. 


with or without the assistance of the United States. 
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in the Armenian Corps of the Imperial 
Russian Army, and many of the most 
brilliant graduates of the Russian 
cadet schools for officers were Arme- 
nians. Ever since the Russian revo- 
lution in March, 1917, the Armenian 
army, alone and unaided, has defended 
the country in three years of constant 
fighting with Turks, Azerbaidjanians, 
Georgians, Tartars and Kurds. And 
far from being assisted by any of the 
European Powers in these struggles, 
the very arms and ammunition stored 
in the former Russian fortress of Kars 
and the Russian supply base of Alexan- 
dropol, to which the Armenian Repub- 
lic had fallen heir and upon which the 
Armenian army was absolutely de- 
pendent, were taken from. them by 
the British over a year ago, and turned 
over to Denikin. Since the collapse 
of the Denikin army, a large part of 
this material has been sold by Deni- 
kin’s officers to the Azerbaidjan Gov- 
ernment, and is now being used by it 
in war upon the Armenians. British 
intervention in Armenia from a mili- 
tary point of view has meant simply 
disarming the Armenians to arm their 
enemies, the Soviet Government of 
Azerbaidjan. 


EVERTHELESS the Armenian 

army has held its own for three 
years, and its efficiency has enabled 
the Armenians to refuse any peace 
with Turkey renouncing any part of Ar- 
menia’s claims in the former Ottoman 
Empire. Under these circumstances the 
arguments against Armenia’s ability to 
go it alone may be dismissed, albeit no 
one of course pretends that the se- 
curity to life and property assured by 
an Armenian army, even American 
trained and American equipped, will 
approach the results Gen.. Harbord 
had in mind in drafting his report. 
The main point, however, is that with 
the very minor material assistance 
asked of us, the Armenian Republic 


will be able to take care of its own 
defense. 

From a financial standpoint, how- 
ever, the findings of Gen. Harbord re- 
main our only dependable guide, in so 
far as they cover the very restricted 
Armenia to which the San Remo con- 
ference has limited President Wilson’s 
arbitration of Armenia’s boundaries. 
This is in fact but about a quarter of 
the territory over which Gen. Harbord 
wisely considered the United States 
must exercize control if a mandate for 
Armenia were to succeed. His gross 
cost figures were for five years: the first 
year $275,000,000; the second year 
$174,000,000; the third $123,750,000; 
the fourth $96,750,000, while the last 
year $85,750,000; a total expenditure 
of $755,250,000. These are not only 
gross figures, deducting nothing for 
what might be raised by taxation in 
Armenia, but they contemplate a very 
much higher type of administration 
than any which the Armenians them- 
selves, running their own country, 
would expect or could produce. Also 
they naturally include a much larger 
expenditure for military purposes than 
the maintenance of an Armenian army 
of 50,000 will ever entail. 


FTER all, when it is considered 

that the United States Govern- 
ment was called upon to pay to the 
railroads of this country $136,971,000 
from November of last year to Feb- 
ruary of this, to make good its guaran- 
tee of 5%% profit on their operation, 
the average yearly sum of $151,202,800 
to run an entire country, taken over 
bankrupt and destitute, does not seem 
much. When it is considered, in ad- 
dition, that’ the old Ottoman Empire 
spent in peace time $96,126,500 on the 
army alone—and that a great part of 
this sum, raised in no small measure 
by taxing the Armenians, will be saved 
under the disarmament imposed by 
the Turkish Treaty, it will be evident 
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that the Armenians may be counted 
upon, not at first perhaps, but cer- 
tainly in the long run, to furnish every 
cent of what Gen. Harbord estimated 
as necessary to run their country. By 
proportion of population, the four Ar- 
menian vilayets of Turkey now under 
consideration to be added to the pres- 
ent Armenian Republic (Russian Ar- 
menia) paid $18,712,000 in taxes be- 
fore the war. This is about half the 
Harbord average yearly estimate, ap- 
plied proportionately to the same ter- 
ritory, and in this calculation the going 
concern, the present Republic of Ar- 
menia, is not included. 


I HAVE been told by many Ar- 
menians that, onerous as the Turk- 
ish taxes were, they would be glad to 
pay double these imposts to an Arme- 
nian government for whatever period 
might be necessary to get their country 
on its feet. But there is one further 
item that may be taken into account 
in considering the financial regenera- 
tion of Armenia. During the past eight 
months over $50,000,000 have been 
raised in cash in the United States, by 
voluntary individual contributions to 
the Near East Relief, for expenditure 
in Armenia, while between 40,000 and 
50,000 tons of flour have been appro- 
priated to Armenian use by the Con- 
gress of the United States, represent- 
ing a value of some $8,000,000 when 
delivered at its destination. And this 
despite the fact that America has not 
only exercized no mandatory over 
Armenia but has been flouted and de- 
ceived in every secret intrigue to par- 
tition the more valuable parts of Ar- 
menia among the European Powers 
as zones of exclusive exploitation. 
The total amount that this generous 
and spontaneous aid of the Arme- 
nian people represents in cash, if con- 
tinued over a period of five years, 
would almost suffice of itself to pay 
the full cost of maintaining the 


country until it could get on its feet. 

It is not, of course, contended for a 
moment that any great part of the 
amount given as the possible liquid 
assets of Armenia would be imme- 
diately available. It would not. 
Whether officially, as a mandatory for 
Armenia, or unofficially and in the 
same manner that credits have been 
extended to Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Greece, Jugo-Slavia and other poor 
risks and enemy aliens, a temporary 
credit of some sort would have to be 
extended to Armenia until the repa- 
triation of the Armenian refugees could 
be effected and a normal development 
of the country resumed. What is 
contended, however, is that this credit 
would not have to be very large, and 
that its repayment within a reasonable 
time is far surer than the repayment of 
the sums lent to Greece, for example, 
whose national debt is immensely in 
excess of any possibility of liquidation. 


RMENIA has always been, during 
the 2500 years of its known his- 
tory, an agricultural country. There 
are three great plains in Turkish Ar- 
menia that, from time immemorial, 
have been the granaries of the whole of 
Asia Minor: the Alasgherd plain, just 
south of the old Russo-Turkish border, 
near Toprah Kaleh, where the western 
Euphrates has its source; the Pasin 
plain, west of this and south of Olti; 
and the immense Moosh plain, follow- 
ing the valley of the Eastern Eu- 
phrates from Kharpoot to its source 
in the mountains north of Lake Van. 
Almost all, if not all, of this enormous 
agricultural field is certain to be in- 
cluded in the boundaries of Armenia, 
however they may be drawn. These 
great plains are sufficient, if properly 
cultivated, to feed the entire popula- 
tion of Armenia and leave a surplus. 


N addition, within the boundaries 
of the present Republic of Armenia, 
over a million acres of wheat and corn 
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land were under cultivation before the 
war; while in the valley of the Arax 
River, from Mt. Ararat to the Caspian, 
there are 387,500 acres of excellent 
cotton land waiting a cessation of 
hostilities between the Armenians and 
the Azerbaidjanians to be put under 
the plow. In 1914, 486,947 tons of 
cereals were produced in the two Rus- 
sian provinces of Kars and Erivan, 
alone, both now part of the Armenian 
Republic. This production was 
achieved by the most primitive meth- 
ods—wooden plows oxen-drawn, har- 
vested by sickles, gathered by hand, 
threshed by muzzled oxen trampling 
out the grain, and ground into flour 
by mortar and pestle. With the mod- 
ern agricultural machinery which the 
Armenian Government is seeking to 
buy in this country, the output could 
readily be trebled. 

Agriculture, however, is not the 
only source of wealth and prosperity 
in Armenia. Nor indeed, unless in 
the shape of a vast cotton growing 
enterprize in the Arax Valley, does it 
attract foreign capital. But it is not 
to be forgotten that on the abundant 


_ production of its own foodstuffs the 


permanent well-being of any country 
depends. In this respect Armenia’s 
future is assured. The collateral for 
the actual cash advances necessary to 
Armenia’s development is available, 
however, more in the mineral resources 
of the country. 

The limitation fixed by the San 
Remo conference of the field in which 
President Wilson is to arbitrate the 
boundaries of Armenia with Turkey 
was carefully calculated to leave the 
young republic as little in the way of 
mineral resources as possible. Never- 
theless those resources actually within 
the contemplated boundaries are by 
no means negligible. In Russian Ar- 
menia the mineral deposits have scarcely 
been touched as yet, albeit several 
very complete surveys made at the 


behest of the Imperial Russian Gov- 
ernment have revealed a remarkable 
store of underground wealth in the 
land of Mt. Ararat. The same vol- 
canic soil that has produced agricul- 
turally for 2500 years, without any 
extensive use of manure, hides a vast 
range of minerals. During the war, 
the Russian army began a preliminary 
development of the oil fields at Kor- 
sot, northeast of Lake Van, which had 
been discovered in 1875, but, like so 
many mineral assets of Armenia, re- 
mained unexploited by reason of the 
difficulties of communication. Spurred 
by military necessity, the Russians 
constructed a military railway to con- 
nect these fields with the main Erivan- 
Tabriz railroad, near Nakhitchevan, 
so as to make the output of the wells 
available. I have myself seen surface 
oil between Novrusloo and Kamarloo, 
only seventeen miles from Erivan, the 
capital of the Armenian Republic, and 
this possible field is now being devel- 
oped by the Armenian Government. 


HE Olti coal mines, sixty-seven 
miles southeast of Batoum and 
between which and the Black Sea 
port a railway is already projected are 
known throughout the Caucasus. Maj. 
Lewis K. Davis, an American engineer 
with the United States military mission 
to Armenia, discovered coal deposits 
also in the vicinity of Alexandropol, and 
put the Armenian refugees to work to 
open up the vein, so as to obtain fuel 
to heat the Near East Relief orphan- 
ages in that district. In the vilavet of 
Van, at Sivan, Karasoo and Bash- 
Kaleh, near the Persian frontier, coal 
mines are worked in a primitive way, 
while at Terdjan, near Erzeroum, coal 
has been mined for generations, and 
the whole vilayet is supplied from 
these fields. 
In Borchalo, only fifty miles south 
of Tiflis, on the main Armenian rail- 
way, the Alaverdi copper mines, a 








/* 


French property, are now producing 
on a highly paying basis. In the 
Karabakh highlands, in the county of 
Zanguezour, just north of the Arax 
river, copper, as well as sulphur, silver 
and lead, are known to be available in 
one of the richest districts of Trans- 
caucasia. Copper is mined, too, in a 


very poor way, at Sassoon, in the vila- - 


yet of Bitlis, while mining engineers 
claim that valuable copper deposits are 
to be found in the vilayet of Erzeroum. 


HE catalog could be continued 

at great length—lead, iron, zinc, 
sulphur, and even silver and some 
gold. But the great handicap to the 
development of any of these mineral de- 
posits has been the lack of transporta- 
tion. Therailways of Armenia are all to 
be built—save the two main lines that 
now exist, in a very bad state of dis- 
repair—from Trebizond to Erzeroum, 
and from Erzeroum to Kars and Alex- 
andropol; and from Tiflis through 
Alexandropol to Erivan, and Tabriz in 
Persia. On these lines the rolling 
stock is old and falling to pieces, and 
veas never adequate to the real needs 
of the country, much less to any inten- 
sive development of it. The locomo- 
tives, Russian built, are old-fashioned 
and many of them have been rendered 
useless during the war and the unend- 
ing internal disorders that have re- 
sulted from the undefined status of 
the country. Many of the railway 
stations were burned during the Turk- 
ish invasion of Russia in 1918, and all 
safety devices have been destroyed. 
The main Kars-Erzeroum line has been 
cut, as part of it is now held by the 
Turks while the remainder is in Ar- 
menian hands. The bridges on the 
Erivan-Tabriz line were destroyed by 
the Tartars, but Col. James C. Rhea, 
U.S. Army, while Acting Allied High 
Commissioner to Armenia last fall, 
had them at least temporarily re- 
paired. 
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Outside of these lines, all transpor- 
tation in Armenia is either by ox cart 
or camel. The roads, execrable at 
best, during bad weather are frequently 
entirely impassable. Any develop- 
ment of the undoubted mineral re- 
sources of the country under these 
circumstances is out of the question. 
A British estimate of the railway con- 
struction of first necessity for any sort 
of development of Armenia places a 
maximum figure of $20,000,000 on the 
immediate requirements. This is un- 
doubtedly conservative, and_ before 
most of the mineral deposits can be 
put within reach of markets will have 
to be doubled. In addition, the whole 
existing railway equipment will have 
to be renewed. Harbor works will 
have to be constructed at Trebizond 
and, later, probably at Rizeh. An 
immense program of reconstruction to 
villages, dwellings, mills, warehouses 
and public buildings, all of which have 
suffered a destruction beside which 
Belgium is but child’s play, will have 
to be planned and carried out. 


EANWHILE some 565,000 refu- 

gees huddled in camps in the 
confines of the present Armenian Re- 
public, but owning land of their own 
back in what was Turkey yesterday and 
will be Armenia tomorrow, must be 
repatriated, set up again in life after 
five years of destitution and starva- 
tion, ready to take up the tremen- 
dous burden of the regeneration of 
their country. The problem is an im- 
mense one, of course. But the guaran- 
tee of the future of Armenia is neither in 
American protection, outside financial 
assistance nor in the potential wealth 
of the country itself. The one real 
guarantee of Armenia is the Armenian. 
His diligence, his shrewdness, his ab- 
negation, before the goal which has 
inspired the Armenian people for six 
hundred years are the tools of his 
success. 
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WHO IS NOT IMPERIALISTIC? 43 


IMPERIALISM AND DIPLOMACY 


By Paul Scott Mowrer 


Foreign correspondent of the New York Globe and Chicago Daily News 


N discussing international affairs, 
it is commonly assumed that the 
greatest enemy to man’s happiness, 
in our present state of being, is that 
vague but terrible psychological aber- 
ration known as ‘‘imperialism.’’ We 
have fought and vanquished the im- 
perialism of the Central Empires. 
Now, we are told, it is the imperialism 
of our allies which prevents the return 
of peace to a world weary of trouble. 
Which of our allies? Alas, there is 
not one nation among us which does 
not seem to the others to be stained 
with ‘‘imperialistic’’ tendencies; and 
conversely, no people is able to con- 
ceive of itself as being guilty in this 
respect. In France, one hears of 
British and American “imperialism ;” 
in Britain, of French and American 
“imperialism;’”’ in America, the ‘‘im- 
perialistic’”’ sins of France and Britain 
are common talk. Yet each people 
knows in its heart that what may 
seem a selfish and grasping policy to 
its jealous and ill-informed neighbors, 
is in reality only self-protection, some- 
times military, sometimes economic. 
Is self-protection a crime? And so 
the argument goes round, wearing 
ever deeper and deeper the channels 
of international misunderstanding. 
F course, in a strict sense, every 
nation which holds dominant 
sway over a foreign people is, in its 
foreign policy at least, an Empire. 
Britain and France, though both pro- 
foundly democratic in their domestic 
institutions, are imperial in their Co- 
lonial possessions, which are immense. 
Holland, Belgium, and Portugal, ‘‘small 
nations’ of Europe, have nevertheless 


vast subject colonies. Our own coun- 
try exercizes paternal dominion over 
nine million Filipinos, a million Ha- 
waiians and several hundred thousand 
Porto Ricans. But the sense in which 
the word imperialism is generally 
understood is that of seeking, beyond 
the statu quo, to extend one’s power 
over other peoples, especially other 
white peoples, against their will, and 
at the expense of one’s fellow nations. 
And here again, no people is more con- 
vinced of its neighbor’s guilt than of 
its own innocence. 


O France and America, it is clear 

that Britain, in seizing Egypt and 
Persia, to mention no more, is acting 
imperialistically. But to the British, 
it is equally clear that there is no im- 
perialism whatever in these seizures. 
Egypt and Persia are simply essential 
to Britain’s military and economic 
security, as Panama is essential to 
that of the United States. It is un- 
fortunate that the Egyptians and Per- 
sians object, but apparently it can’t 
be helped. To Britain and America, 
it is no secret that France’s desire to 
control the Sarre basin and detach the 
Rhineland from the rest of Germany 
is gross imperialism.’ But to the 
French, the application of this term 
to these cases is inconceivable. 

To the French and British, it is 
obvious that the Monroe Doctrine 
is only another name for American 
imperialism. But to us, it is even 
more obvious that the Monroe Doc- 
trine is merely a safeguard against 
European imperialism. The sum of 
it is, that each nation tends, under all 
circumstances, to justify its own poli- 
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cies, and to suspect the motives of its 
fellows, the ‘‘truth’’ and ‘‘justice’’ of 
one being equal, abstractly, to the 
“truth” and ‘‘justice” of another. 

It was in realization of this fact, 
doubtless, that the Paris peace-makers 
evolved the text of Article Ten of the 
covenant of the League of Nations. 
The only way to eliminate imperial- 
ism, it was felt, was to crystallize the 
political world once for all, just as it 
stands, no nation henceforth being 
permitted to extend its frontiers at 
the expense of another nation. 


UR European allies have ratified 
the convenant, including Article 
Ten, and we have not. But whatever 
signatures are or are not exchanged, 
there is probably no serious student of 
politics who has any illusions about 
this disputed article. 
mere geographical jig-saw puzzles, they 
are alive. Some increase in popula- 
tion and power, others decline. There 
comes a time when some require less 
room, others more; and readjustments 
are necessary. In attempting to make 
these readjustments, either within or 
without the League of Nations, the 
diplomats of the world will find them- 
selves face to face with the same an- 
cient difficulty: each nation concerned 
will be able to present a perfectly 
logical case, each will consider itself 
innocent and right, its adversary 
guilty and wrong. In the absence of 
a genuine international conscience, 
there can be no absolute ethical solu- 
tions, and diplomacy must continue 
to be much what it is today. 
Perhaps a time will come when such 
a conscience will awaken. I hupe so. 
But that time is not yet. And mean- 
while, there are problems of practical 
politics almost without number re- 
quiring solution, that are, indeed, being 
solved. Diplomacy is not and cannot 
be based on considerations of abstract 
justice. From watching what diplo- 





Nations are not 


mats do, rather than from listening to 
their words, I conceive present-day 
diplomacy to be: The art of concili- 
ating conflicting viewpoints, in accor- 
dance with the moral fervor and the 
material strength which is manifest 
behind these viewpoints. I submit 
that for a practical understanding of 
international affairs, this definition is 
more helpful than continual recrimi- 
nations of imperialism—a word which, 
from constant repetition and widely 
divergent application, has almost lost 
its meaning. 

Diplomacy requires a deep knowl- 
edge of human nature, an instinctive 
penetration of psychological states, 
and a singular combination of tact and 
strength: in short, it isan art. More- 
over, it is an art of conciliation, for the 
means adopted to make one viewpoint 
prevail over another, or to bring har- 
mony out of conflict, are those of argu- 
ment and persuasion, concession and 
insistence, all deftly blended. Finally, 
it is conciliation in accordance with 
moral fervor and material strength. 
Material strength alone is inert; moral 
fervor alone is a voice crying in the 
wilderness. The two together can 
move continents. 


NATION’S material strength can 

be estimated by science, its moral 
fervor by political intuition. In a 
dispute over three points, between two 
states whose relative moral and mate- 
rial strength is as three to two, the 
first will perhaps have its way in two 
points, and they will compromize the 
third. In practice, no case is so sim- 
ple. For example, the subtle bearing 
of material and spiritual alliances must 
also be weighed in the complex psy- 
chological balances. In any case the 
diplomat who moves unerringly through 
the tangled maze of interests and out- 
cries is a prodigy; yet such must be his 
aim. And this is another reason why 
diplomacy is properly called an art. 
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A MANY-SIDED GENIUS 


THROWING A NEW LIGHT ON A GREAT 
INVENTOR 


NE of the biggest of big business men 
in America who, in defiance of the 
proverb to the contrary, happens to 

be an inventive genius, was once asked by 
the head of a great corporation what he 
would consider a reasonable price for a 
certain patent. He tried to summon cour- 
age to say $5,000, but was still fumbling 
mentally over the words when the other 
inquired: ‘‘How would $40,000 strike you?”’ 
Being hard of hearing, the inventor could 
not believe -his ears, but the check was 
forthcoming and—he didn’t know what to 
do with it. Finally he went to the bank it 
was drawn on, laid it down unendorsed 
and waited to see what would happen. 
He suspected that the sum written in the 
check was a joke. Of course the teller 





Courtesy of Electrical Merchandising 
HE IS AS EXTRAORDINARY AND RESOURCEFUL IN BUSINESS AS 
IN INVENTION 

At the age of seventy-three, Thomas A. Edison is as industrious as he has ever 


been in his life, but at seventy-five he expects to slow down and ‘‘wear loud waist- 
coats with fancy buttons.” 


would not cash the check because he did 
not know the inventor, but word was got- 
ten to the corporation and a clerk was sent 
to the bank to identify him. The teller 
meanwhile had been “instructed,’’ and 
paid over the $40,000 in small bills. The 
inventor trundled home with his young 
fortune, nervous as to what might happen, 
for he had no safe. Next day, however, 
they took compassion on him and showed 
him how to open a bank account. Since 
then, as Earl E. Whitehorne records in 
Electrical Merchandising, Thomas A. Edison 
has developed many different commercial 
enterprizes in many different industries, 
with almost unfailing success. The purely 
business aspect of the man, however, is so 
dwarfed in the popular mind by the mar- 
vels of his inventive 
wizardry that it has 
scarce been noted. All 
the more remarkable, 
in view of his early lack 
of aptitude for business, 
are the facts that re- 
veal him as a most dis- 
cerning business man 
through the latter years 
of his engrossing inven- 
tive work. His early 
“system” of bookkeep- 
ing was at least original, 
if it did not do credit to 
his inventive powers. 
All bills, we read, were 
slapped on one spike 
and not one of them was 
paid until legal proceed- 
ings had been taken; 
then, when the order 
for payment came along, 
Edison would settle the 
bill plus the legal costs 
and transfer it to an- 
other spike. Tax as- 
sessments were treated 
the same way, but we 
are told that on one 
occasion it was im- 
pressed upon him that 
if he did not pay a cer- 
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tain tax by a specified date twelve per cent 
additional would be levied, involving quite 
asum. On the very last day of grace Edi- 
son took up his station at the end of the 
long line of near delinquents, but when he 
finally got to the tax receiver his mind was 
so full of other matters that he forgot hisown 
name and, being absolutely unable to recall 
it, was summarily turned back to the end of 
the line, with the result that, as closing time 
came before he could again reach the desk, 
he had to pay the extra levy. It is told 
for the first time by B. C. Forbes, in Forbes 
Magazine, that for his famous carbon tele- 
phone transmitter Edison was offered a 
lump sum of $100,000 from the Western 
Union, then in a death-grapple with the 
Bell company. Edison, realizing his weak- 
ness as a steward of money, stipulated that 
the sum be paid him at the rate of $6,000 
annually for seventeen years, an arrange- 
ment perfectly satisfactory to the other 
side, for it was virtually six per cent inter- 
est on the money. He repeated this extra- 
ordinarily poor business arrangement some 
time later when the Western Union offered 
him $100,000 for his electromotograph. 
The company lost nothing by these deals, 
since it sold out to the Bell interests for a 
big figure, including a substantial royalty 
on the use of certain of its patents. At 
about the same time English interests 
cabled Edison an offer of ‘30,000’ for 
another apparatus and he promptly ac- 
cepted, well pleased with the proposal. 
When the money arrived he received not 
the $30,000 he had expected, but £30,000 
—$150,000. Truly, as the writer for Elec- 
trical’ Merchandising remarks, the story 
of Edison as a business man is most ap- 
pealing. 

It dates back to 1853 when, at the age 
of six, he was missing from home for a 
while and was found sitting on goose eggs 
trying to hatch them. He built a fire in a 
barn, watched it go up in flames and was 
publicly whipped in an Ohio (Milan) vil- 
lage square as a warning to other boys. 
He had part of a finger chopped off, was 
nearly drowned, and, becoming interested 
in chemistry when about ten, gorged an- 
other boy with seidlitz powders, confident 
that the gas generated would cause_ the 
boy to fly. Then, with a juvenile partner, 
he ran a truck garden in a. corner of his 
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father’s farm near Port Huron, Michigan, 
and presently turned over $600 to his 
mother as his share of the profits. That 
was shrewd business because there were so 
many things he wanted to find out and do. 
He was experimenting with chemicals 
down in the cellar and was always needing 
money to buy more. We read of him 
presently selling newspapers on the train 
running between Port Huron and Detroit. 
It was war time. There was a big demand. 
The day of the battle of Shiloh people were 
clamoring for news from the front. It was 
reported that sixty thousand men were 
killed and the battle undecided. Edison 
laid in an extra supply of papers and tele- 
graphed ahead to the station agent in the 
next town to post a bulletin. When the 
train arrived a great crowd was waiting. 
They took every paper he had in stock. 
The same operation was repeated from 
town to town, with the price for the papers 
steadily advancing, until he had made 
what seemed to him a fortune that day. 
The story of Edison’s inventions has filled 
many books: the incandescent light and 
all that went with it, the electric railway, 
improvements on the telephone, the phono- 
graph, the moving picture machine, the 
magnetic separation of low-grade iron ore, 
his improved cement process to solve the 
housing problem, the storage battery and 
Ediphone—each a full-grown business 
enterprize, big in itself for the ordinary 
man—and sundry lesser interests. In his 
seventy-fourth year, he is still the active 
directing head of these great industries 
and daily goes down to his laboratories in 
West Orange, New Jersey, after an early 
breakfast and averages ten hours a day in 
the works. He goes through the different 
factories observing, investigating, plan- 
ning, suggesting. Practically all purchase 
contracts are submitted to him and we 
read, he is trying to develop shorter con- 
tracts for all purposes. ‘‘A long-winded 
contract,” he says, ‘‘is just food for law- 
yers. Put in the bare essentials and deal 
with honest men and you have a better 
chance.”’ He likes to watch these con- 
tracts. They, together with brief written 
reports from all directions, give him a 
panorama of the business. The writer for 
Electrical Merchandising was privileged to 
examine a pile of these reports that ‘‘the 
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Old Man’’ had gone over and made com- 
ments on.” A few words here, a few words 
there, a comment, a suggestion, an ap- 
proval, a criticism, a question, a direction, 
each in a short-penciled sentence in clear- 
cut handwriting. On one was written 
across the top: “‘Pay no attention to big 
earnings. They generally go to pay defi- 
cits. Cut costs and better the manage- 
ment for the inevitable day.’’ Another: 
“T see one of the iron sashes is being eaten 
away in the chemical building. Better 
look into this.’’ “Don’t think,”’ to quote 
another, ‘“‘that you must act on every sug- 
gestion I make or explain why you don’t 
use it. If out of one hundred ideas I pass 
on to you, you find just one that is of prac- 
tical assistance and adopt it, I am repaid.”’ 

We read that Edison has consistently 
refused to go into any business enterprize 
for the sake of making money only. Feel- 
ing a natural confidence in his ability to 
do things that other men have done, he has 
accepted a sort of responsibility in the 
matter. People come to him continually, 
endeavoring to interest him in this and 
that, but he will not engage in ordinary 
lines of manufacture. He prefers to un- 
dertake the other things that he knows 
other men won't do. Yet, in every case 
it must be something that offers a wide 
commercial appeal, that will support a 
well-grounded successful business. In the 
early days of the central station he advised 
them to establish a basis of selling /ighting 
service rather than current, because he 
foresaw that improvements would come in 
the efficiency of lamps some day and rob 
the central station of its income. This we 
have all seen in recent years, the situation 
being narrowly saved by the energetic ex- 
ploitation of other current-consuming ap- 
pliances not then contemplated. Again in 
the early days of the telephone, the original 
idea was to make a flat-rate charge per 
conversation without limit of time. He 
warned them of the danger, or today the 
“wire’s busy’’ report would be far more 
frequent. Edison’s counsel induced the 


habit of short phone talks, which makes 
the whole system practical. 

As another instance of his business fore- 
sight, we are told that at a time when in- 
candescent lamps cost $1.25 to manufac- 
ture Edison offered to furnish them to the 


A PROPHET NOT WITHOUT HONOR 
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Edison Light Company at forty cents 
apiece if he were given a contract to cover 


the life of the patents. The offer was 
accepted. During the first year of the 
contract the lamps cost Edison an average 
of $1.10 and there were about thirty thou- 
sand sold. The next year they cost sev- 
enty cents, the next fifty cents and each 
year he lost more because the demand was 
constantly increasing. But the fourth 
year he got the cost down to thirty-seven 
cents and made all the money in one year 
that he had lost previously. The cost 
was finally reduced to twenty-two cents 
and they began to be sold by the millions. 
For a time the lamp company paid a divi- 
dend every Saturday night. 

Edison, the business man and prophet, 
is quoted in the New York World as de- 
claring the absurdity of basing all values 
on boxes of metal in the Treasury. Civili- 
zation has become too complicated for the 
continuance of such a system. His opin- 
ion seems to be similar to that of Professor 
Fisher of Yale: 


“Values should be based not at all upon 
supplies of gold in treasury vaults—for gold 
really is a commodity like anything else and 
must fluctuate—but on the wholesale price— 
that is, production cost plus reasonable profit, 
of staples at the point of their production—as, 
for instance, the cost of coal at the mine or 
that of certain basic manufactured articles at 
the factory. These, of course, should be the 
prime necessities of life, and there are at least 
three hundred of them. All Governments 
should consult with regard to them and issue 
an index of the result of their deliberations, 
holding the whole world responsible for its 
maintenance as a standard. Then the peoples 
of the different nations and the populations 
within each nation could do business by the 
infinitely simple system of plain barter. You 
have so much oil; well, I have so much wool 
or woollen goods. Very well; I want your oil, 
you want my wool or cloth. We might be 
Governments or individuals; it would not mat- 
ter. We would do business on a basis guaran- 
teed by this index. There would be good work 
for a League of Nations. A great amount, 
even a terrifying amount of research and other 
work would need to be done before this system 
could be established, because of the different 
qualities of goods and the different tastes and 
needs of the people; but, once arranged, the 
system would be intelligent, and the gold, or 
any metal standard, is not.” 
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Edison preaches and, despite his seventy- 
three years, still practices hard work and 


long hours. Remonstrated with for not 
relaxing and devoting more time to recre- 
ation and amusement, he recently replied 
that from now until he is seventy-five years 
of age he expected to keep more or less 
busy with his regular work, not, however, 
working as many hours or as hard as in 
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the past. At seventy-five he expects ‘‘to 
wear loud waistcoats with fancy buttons, 
also gaiter tops,’ at eighty he expects ‘‘to 
learn how to play bridge whist and talk 
foolishly to the ladies.’’ At eighty-five 
he expects ‘‘to wear a full-dress suit every 
evening at dinner,’’ and beyond that he has 
“no definite plans.” Probably at ninety- 
five he will learn to tango. 





PILSUDSKI: HERO OF THE POLISH PUSH 


RANCE was in desperate need of a 

man in Poland who to resolution adds 

tact, a man whose courage is beyond 
challenge, whose intellect is not too philo- 
sophical. Paderewski was too poetical, too 
much the artist, for the men in power at 
Paris. Pilsudski was just the man. To 
this need of France, says the Kreuz Zeitung 
(Berlin), Pilsudski owes his rise. Clemen- 
ceau is quoted to the effect that Pilsudski 
had nothing to hope for unless he hoped it 
from France. The British foreign office 
looks upon him and the present Polish 
enterprize with doubt. 

Pilsudski is haunted by a fear that inde- 
cision may doom his beloved Poland to 
new ages of dismemberment and servitude. 
The hour has come. That is the echo of 
his proclamations. 
struck. Win or lose! His harangs to his 
followers are all along these lines. He is 
no mere predatory adventurer, hating so- 
ciety because he has no place in it. He is 
well born. He believes in God. He has 
faith in such things as courage, freedom, 
virtue. He was capable in his youth of 
cherishing a disinterested affection for a 
young woman whom he married in defiance 
of the more ambitious projeets of his own 
people. Still the German journal insists, 
the question remains: is Pilsudski a great 
and pure patriot, worthy of a place in the 
illustrious line adorned by Sobieski, Pu- 
laski, Kosciusko, a sublime genius recog- 
nized too late, or a creature of the Quai 
d’Orsay, caring nothing for principle as 
such, loving adventure and risking his 
country’s fate upon a gambler’s throw? 

_ Altho he approaches his sixtieth year, 
Joseph Pilsudski, ruler of Poland, chief of 
the state, generalissimo, marshal, naczelnik 


The blow must be_ 


panstwa, and all‘that, blends with the cool 
judgment of his long experience the tem- 
pestuous fire of a hotspur youth. He is a 
rough soldier but he is much besides. He 
is fond of flowers, fond of music, fond of 
the beautiful. He can conduct a party of 
visitors through the picture gallery at the 
chateau of Belvedere and keep everyone 
interested with his comments on the mas- 
terpieces, his historical disquisitions upon 
the quaint military uniforms in the por- 
traits. 

How can he lack patriotism, as the Ger- 
man papers hint, when, according to the 
Paris Temps, he carries this patriotism hot 
and throbbing into his art criticism? He 
will insist that the poets of his country 
will sustain a comparison with those of 
Italy for their beauty of idea and with 
those of England for their power. His 
talk is garnished with illustrative citations. 
His mind is saturated with the history of 
Poland. He has impressed upon his fol- 
lowers the consequences of that anarchy 
which, in the words of Lamartine, has ever 
been the fatal genius of Poland, dissolving 
too soon the union of her chiefs. Pilsud- 
ski has worked well with Paderewski, with 
Haller, with the sensitive Grabski and the 
truculent Dmowski, with all the heroes, 
remembering the fact that in the past the 
great men of his country have wished for 
themselves too exclusively the glory of 
having saved their country. Rather would 
they lose the cause of Poland than share 
the glory of saving her with anyone. 
Hence Sapieha, that immortal champion 
of a past day, was massacred by his nobles. 
Pulaski and Mickzenski, wounded, were 
given up to the Russians. Oginski roused 
Lithuania only to find himself abandoned, 
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THE MEN WHO MAKE US DRY 








‘to forced into years of exile. These andother lightness of an equestrian statue. His 
ns, episodes afford Pilsudski his instances, all pride of bearing seems born of confidence. 
‘to apt, when discords must be soothed away ‘The net impression is best conveyed by the 
alk and warnings issued to the fretful, the old-fashioned epithet ‘‘romantic."” The 
ive sulky and the disillusioned. There is a vibrant quality of his tones when he ha- 
ery temperament of patriotism, as the French _ rangs his troops commands their attention. 
has daily observes, and all Poland has it. He can be heard even through the din of 
ty- This master of conciliatory sweetness drums and the clattering of a whole regi- 
can be, it seems, rough at times, even ment. His eloquence is robust yet appeal- 
swearing like a proverbial trooper. He ing. His conversation, in the intimacy of 
has served his time in prison with the scum dinner, when he loves to unbend, is en- 
of the Russians, he has wandered in rags’ riched with anecdotes of a striking sort, 
and slept in sewers, a fugitive and an exile. with impressions of wonderful men and 
No wonder the hair of Pilsudski has be- arresting details of strange moments. He 
ool come gray, says the London Telegraph, no is a talker of a rare kind, startling, dra- 
m- wonder he has lost his easy smile and his matic, knowing when to strike in and when 
sa finely genial manner. The linesin the face to close his lips. He has lived much, 
He are many now. The expression has grown fought much, suffered much, without los- 
of hard. The dark eyes flit this way and ing a natural sweetness of disposition sel- 
of that, seeming occasionally to pop out of dom associated with traits so martial and 
the their sockets. The portraits in the illus- so grim. Unlike men who have but one 
yne trated papers are a trifle misleading be- idea—and the one idea of Pilsudski is Po- 
as- cause they do not register the twitching of land—he does not overwhelm listeners 
on the muscles in the vicinity of the mouth, with a sense of boredom. As for his ge- 
or- they do no justice to the grimness of the _ nius, the French daily thinks it sufficiently 
frown, they catch no play of the many indicated by the drive against the armies 
er- passions over a countenance so mobile that of Bolshevism, a drive which, in its initial 
the it talks every tongue. Pilsudski speaks fury and dash, its unexpectedness and its 
hot three languages fluently but he does not dramatic quality, reflects the soul of Pil- 
He need them as he gesticulates and talks to — sudski. 
try his people, the Lithuanians. In Pilsudski, then, are combined those 
of The region from which Pilsudski sprang, qualities of audacity, of enterprize and of 
ith at the foot of the Carpathians, is famed for high capacity of which the Quai d’Orsay 
His a territorial aristocracy of which Pilsudski is in such need if it is to see through its 
ns. is the flower. He is far more Lithuanian undertaking of a great and restored Poland. 
of than Polish. He is no giant physically, we That is the German theory, and the Ger- 
‘ol- learn from the Gaulois, but his stature is man dailies, especially the exponents of 
hy sufficient to enable him to wear a uniform Socialism, incline to sketch a picturesque 
ver with effect and his natural vigor is seen at and not altogether sincere Pilsudski, one 
ing its easiest when he carries a weapon. who has been lifted out of obscurity late 
id- Solidly built, he suggests for all that the _ in life. ° 
ith 
the 
es, 
ne | VOLSTEAD, WHO DUG, AND KRAMER, WHO 
of GUARDS, THE GRAVE OF JOHN BARLEYCORN 
ald 
are Tee are two names in the direc- latter that of what may be speciously 
ne. tory of contemporary Americans’ termed the ‘“‘wet’’ nurse of prohibition. 
ion that combine to spell anathema to Among the many leaders of the prohibi- 
les. the liquor interests in particular and to tion cohorts, some one individual was de- 
ere quite a large family of thirsty citizens in manded by the followers of Bacchus to 
sed general. They are Volstead and Kramer, whom passionate communications, signed 
the former being that of the father and the and anonymous, could be addressed—an 
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individual on whom the distilleries and 
saloons could vent their anger and the 
scorn and displeasure of their patrons. 
The choice fell on Andrew J. Volstead. 
Further along the reason for the choice 
will be stated but, on the word of James 
B. Morrow, writing in the New York Sun 
and Herald, it should be said at once that 
Representative Volstead never in his life 
wrote his name at the bottom of a temper- 
ance pledge, never in his life has been a 
member of a teetotaler’s society nor ever 
made a speech on prohibition. Were he a 
less serious personage he would smile over 
the present situation, as it bears on him- 
self. Were he less of a philosopher he 
might be filled with indignation. Were 
he more of a politician he might be appre- 
hensive of the future. But he sits and, 
defiant of eclipse, has sat sober minded in 
his office or in the House of Representa- 
tives and, we read, without fear or devia- 
tion, has fathered the legislaton for en- 
forcing the Eighteenth Amendment. Often 
he combs his long black hair with his lean, 
nervous fingers, but there is never any 
other sign of mental disquiet. His face is 
turned one way and he doggedly looks in 
that direction—and never back. That 
direction is toward the laws, all the laws 
that have been enacted and that carry 
teeth. 

Volstead is a Norwegian. His father 
was an immigrant and his mother, the 
daughter of a market gardener, was reared 
in the country just outside of Christiania. 
Coming to live in southeastern Minnesota, 
the father: built a house of logs and therein 
the son was born in the Lutheran faith. 
(Parenthetically, the first Federal Prohi- 
bition Commissioner, John F. Kramer, 
with whom the author of the National 
Prohibition Act is bracketed, is also a 
Lutheran.) Intended by his parents for 
the Lutheran ministry, young Volstead 
chose the bar, to which he was early ad- 
mitted and became prosecuting attorney 
of Yellow Medicine county, which at that 
time was populated by Germans, Scandi- 
navians, Canadians and a sprinkling of 
native-born Americans. Some of the 
townships, under the Minnesota law, 
were wet and some were dry, the dry 
being secretly wet in spots. “The Ger- 
mans, for example, would have their lager 


beer and “‘you can’t stop them,” Volstead 
was informed. He himself is said to have 
had no strong convictions about prohibi- 
tion other than that the law should be 
enforced during his fourteen consecutive 
years as county attorney, an office that he 
obtained and held at the polls. And the 
wettest spot in the thirstiest German col- 
ony of Yellow Medicine county went dry 
—by petition! 

Seventeen years ago Volstead went to 
Congress, and at the opening of the pres- 
ent, or Sixty-sixth Congress, through the 
rule of seniority, he became chairman of 
the Committee on Judiciary. It is com- 
posed of lawyers whose business, when the 
constitutionality of a bill is in doubt, is to 
decide whether it will stand the test of 
the courts. All the States, excepting 
Rhode Island, Connecticut and New Jer- 
sey, having ratified the prohibition amend- 
ment to the Constitution, and Congres- 
sional action being in order, the chairman 


of the Judiciary Committee decided to 


write the bill himself. The United States, 
he saw, with respect to liquor, was simply 
Yellow Medicine county multiplied sev- 


THE FATHER OF THE PROHIBITION ACT 


Representative Andrew J. Volstead, who wrote 
the bill that made the country dry, is a philosopher 
and believes the Eighteenth Amendment is the best 
thing that ever happened to America. 
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eral thousand times over. There had been 
bootleggers in Minnesota, crocked drug- 
gists, doctors and such gentry who had 
been brought to book. They would be 
brought to book on a national scale. So, 
in course of time, there came from his 
hand the measure, passed by Congress 
with an overwhelming vote, “‘to prohibit 
intoxicating beverages and to regulate the 
manufacture, production, use and sale of 
high-proof spirits for other than beverage 
purposes and to insure an ample supply of 
alcohol and promote its use in scientific 
research and in the development of fuel, 
dye and other lawful industries.” 
Meanwhile his coadjutor, Prohibition 
Commissioner Kramer, is by no means 
hopeless of his ability to keep the ghost of 
John Barleycorn from walking too openly. 
Sporadic violations of the law are occur- 
ring, as was to be expected. Gradually, 
however, they are decreasing in number 
and in two or three years, predicts Com- 
missioner Kramer, prohibition will be 
firmly and permanently established in 
this country.. The maker of this predic- 
tion is not a fanatic, and lays emphasis on 
the fact. ‘I don’t know,” he says, ‘‘why 
I was picked out of the many millions of 
American citizens to enforce prohibition 
unless it was because the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue wanted a man with 
strong convictions on the subject, with- 
out being a crank. I have no doubt in 
the world that this country is going to be 
dryer and dryer, but the law is going to be 
fairly enforced. The battle for prohibi- 
tion is not won. It is still on. And the 
dangér involved is fully appreciated by 
the men in the organization which has 
brought about the prohibition amendment 
to the Constitution.”” The idea of search- 
ing homes without good reason or prying 
into private household affairs in an en- 
deavor to find evidence finds no encour- 
agement in this Prohibition Commissioner. 
In fact,he believes any such procedure to be 
a fundamental violation of the Constitution. 
Commissioner Kramer is in his fifty- 
second year, is of medium build and height, 
and has a determined chin and keen, blue 
eyes. He is a lawyer, a Sunday-school 


teacher, an orator, a Democrat in politics 
and, as mentioned, is of the Evangelical 
Lutheran faith. 


In emphasizing the fact 


HE IS NOT A “PROFESSIONAL PROHIBITIONIST” 


\ 





OUR FIRST FEDERAL 
MISSIONER 


PROHIBITION COM- 


John F. Kramer is no fanatic but is confident of 
his ability to keep the ghost of John Barleycorn from 
walking too openly. 


that he is not a “professional prohibition- 
ist,” his friends point out that he is not 
and has never been a member of the Anti- 
Saloon League or any other prohibition 
organization. He has never lobbied for 
prohibition. ‘Honest John” he is called 
in his home town, Mansfield, Ohio, where 
he practiced law until he was chosen for 
the task of keeping the country dry. For 
four years he was in the Ohio Legislature 
—two years as minority leader—and he 
also represented his country in the Fourth 
Ohio Constitutional Convention. The 
commissioner was born on a farm in Rich- 
land County, Ohio, and was matriculated 
at Ohio Northern University where he 
obtained the Bachelor of Arts degree and 
of which he recently was elected a trustee. 
For seven years he was a school teacher 
and superintended a number of rural 
school districts. The sobriquet ‘‘Honest 
John” was one of the results of his efforts 
as a state legislator to secure the Ohio Re- 
form Election Law. The Commissioner 
is the oldest of a family of ten. He is the 
father of three children, two girls and a 
boy. The oldest daughter and a son are 
now in college in Ohio. 
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LITVINOFF, MOST EXTREME OF ALL THE 
BOLSHEVISTS 


\ N TITH Maxim Litvinoff—assuming 
that to be his real name—we come 
down from the divinities to the 
heroes of Bolshevism. It has its Olympus 
of the great gods, like Lenin, the master, 
Krestinsky, wizard of what at Moscow 
goes by the name of finance, and Rakow- 
sky, advance agent of Utopia. Subordi- 
nate to these are such types as Shatoff, the 
crapulous Bolshevist, and Litvinoff, the 
extreme Bolshevist. Litvinoff—a hundred 
per cent Bolshevist every hour of the 
twenty-four, as one admirer puts it—has 
sacrificed more for the cause than anyone 
else in the way of arrest, the risking of his 
life in reckless escapades, the baiting of 
the bourgeoisie in its own strongholds, and 
in perilous propaganda. The personal as- 
pect of Litvinoff, to say nothing of his 
vocabulary, is so extraordinary that he 
would draw a crowd anywhere and that 
fact makes him a good missionary. He 
has the misfortune to seem an extremist to 
his own circle—even to Radek, who once 
gently reproved Litvinoff, the Naples 
Avanti says, for being so far in advance of 
the main body of Bolshevism. In com- 
parison with Litvinoff, the commercial 
traveler Krassin is back in the Manchester 
school of economics, while that quiet agro- 
nome Lenin looks almost reactionary. 
Litvinoff, altho a Jew, champions the 
primitive communism of the early Chris- 
tians in the days of the apostles. He be- 
holds an enemy of society, the Frankfurter 
Zeitung fears, in any head that lifts itself 
even slightly above the level of the mob. 
His equality and his communism are pas- 
sions and his oratory looks now and then 
like epileptic frenzy. He loves Bolshe- 
vism because there is nothing more ex- 
treme in fact, whatever may be said about 
theory, and he is forever roaring with rage 
at the compromizes with the western world 
of which his official superior at the foreign 
office, Tchicherin, would be guilty. He 
does not live in the shadow, like Lenin. 
He affects no mystery, after the fashion of 
Trotzky. He is never found dwelling in a 
cellar and communicating with his asso- 
ciates by stealth at night, as did the late 
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lamented Sverdloff. Nevertheless he is a 
lonely figure, whose one kindred spirit is 
the aristocrat Bucharin, another champion 
of primitive communism whom Lenin dep- 
recates as too revolutionary for the times. 

It would be too difficult now to deter- 
mine whether his real name is Isaac Finkel- 
stein, as the Débats suspects, or Mordecai 
Strauss, as another legend has it. He 
seems to have been born some forty-five 
years ago at Bielostok, where his birth was 
registered as Meyer Vallakh, or Wallach. 
His father, if the Paris Fantasio is well in- 
formed, contrived a difficult meeting of 
obligations to a numerous family by ped- 
dling laces in the streets, by working as a 
journeyman tailor and by carrying bundles 
from the railway station when arriving 
travelers would let him. The little boy 
began to run barefoot through the streets 
as soon as he could use his feet. He grew 
up in an environment provided by a ghetto, 
and nobody knows, at least the French 
dailies do not, how he acquired his respect- 
able linguistic accomplishments, his fluent 
style as a writer of pamphlets, and his 
ability to sew, to cook and to use tools 
as well as revolvers. His scholarship, of 
which he retains a suggestion in his literary 
references to Plutarch and in his gift for 
Latin verses, is said to have been derived 
from a rabbi in the Jewish quarter of his 
native town, who divined the qualities of 
the barefooted boy in the patched breeches 
and the cast-off shoes. 

Litvinoff was not much past twenty, to 
give the story in the spirit of the organs of 
the French bourgeoisie, when he found his 
place among the higher grades of the rev- 
olutionary world. Bourtzeff, explains the 
Fantasio, makes a distinction between the 
Russians who are revolutionists in their 
philosophy and the Russians who are 
revolutionists by profession. Litvinoff was 
from the first a revolutionist by profession 
and it is from the ranks of these profession- 
als that Bolshevism to-day draws its divin- 
ities and its heroes. Litvinoff, of course, 
had to fly and, like Lenin, like Zinovieff, 
like all the others, he went to Switzerland 
and thence to France. He was quite a 
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character in that refugee world, to which 
he was the papacha or good father. He 
was cordial, talkative, large, ample, noisy 
—a revolutionist of the crowd. 

With his ample supplies of funds, his 
buoyant hope for the future of the revolu- 
tion and his fertility in devising conspira- 
cies, Litvinoff, as he now definitely called 
himself, made a great hit among the 
comrade at Paris. That tendency to 
the flamboyant in costume, observes the 
Matin, which seems a manifestation of 
something Oriental in his nature, now 
asserted itself. He had yellow waistcoats 
and long rolled collars from which flowed 
the ends of a vivid red necktie. When 
he ate he thrust a huge silk handkerchief 
under his chin. His hats had enormous 
brims and his shoes took on strange hues 
like very dark green. He showed great 
fondness for the pastry at a certain famous 
but expensive restaurant and he wanted 
his champagne dry and very cold. His 
appetite was prodigious. He invited the 
hungriest comrades to dinner and he paid 
everybody’s bill almost without looking at 
it. His apartment off the Rue Pascal was 
filled with revolutionary literature and he 
stuck the pictures of Bakunin, Marx and 
Lassalle on the walls. All this, our Gallic 
commentators assure us, is the authentic 
expression of the soul of Litvinoff, as gor- 
geous as it is subversive. 

During his period of exile in Paris, Lit- 
vinoff maintained an apartment at Berlin, 
where he carried on a correspondence with 
Lenin, then in Galicia, and with Tchi- 
cherin, then at his home in Moscow. Upon 
Litvinoff fell the duty of financing these 
stages of the revolution and his success 
was as brilliamt, says the French news- 
paper, as it was mysterious. He made 
flying trips from Paris to Geneva and from 
Geneva to Berlin, scattering money among 
the exiled revolutionaries, His career was 
checked one day when he stepped off a 
train in Paris by the action of the police, 
who seized him at the Gare de l'Est. He 
had in his wallet hundreds of thousands of 
francs, the proceeds, it is charged, of a 
series of highway robberies and bank bur- 
glaries in places as far apart as Tiflis and 
Kieff. He was the administrative head of 
an organized band of red conspirators who 
counterfeited with skill, forged with daring 
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and stole by wholesale, all in the interest 
of the social revolution. It is even af- 
firmed that in the apartments of Litvinoff, 
maintained expensively at Berlin, the po- 
lice found a quantity of paper of the kind 
upon which bank notes are printed, as well 
as engraved plates, presses and things of 
that sort. It is only fair to add that these 
allegations are made in organs which heap 
execration upon the head of Litvinoff be- 
cause he is a Jew. He is possibly the most 
maligned of all the Bolsheviki, for it seems 
incredible that he can be guilty of the mur- 
ders, the thefts and the cruelties to his 
credit in the books of the bourgeoisie. The 
Fantasio thinks he experiences a positively 
morbid delight at the sight of blood flowing 
from the veins of an aristocrat in Russia. 

Expelled from France, driven out of 
Germany, Litvinoff, his sources of income 

vidently dried up, took refuge in England. 

He was for some few years a clerk in a 
London bookseller’s shop, sleeping for a 
time, it is said, in a packing case in a back 
yard, and subsisting upon the scraps from 
hotels. He took pains at this period to 
perfect himself in the English language, 
which he speaks with a decided accent but 
which he reads easily and writes with fa- 
cility. He married the daughter of a dis- 
tinguished English critic. He kept up his 
correspondence with Lenin and when he 
was in very reduced circumstances he re- 
ceived financial assistance from the gen- 
erous Tchicherin. However serious the 
allegations against his personal character, 
says the Debats, Litvinoff never forfeited 
his place among the Bolshevists of the 
inner circle. He retains the confidence of 
the Lenins and the Radeks because of his 
genius for expedients in hours of crisis. In 
the black night of revolution when Tchi- 
cherin wrings his hands and even Lenin 
thinks of packing his valise for Switzer- 
land, Litvinoff seems inspired. It was he 
who planned the train robbery near Tiflis 
that set the cause upon its feet with funds 
from the Czar’s treasury when bankruptcy 
seemed inevitable. 

The successes of Litvinoff are discounted 
by his fiascoes, of which the French news- 
papers make the most. His spectacular 
collapse was in the capacity of soviet am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James's, to 
which post Tchicherin duly appointed him. 
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“NOT SO LONG AGO”—INTRODUCING A NEW 
AMERICAN DRAMATIST 


ITH the recent production at the 
\ \) Booth Theater of this novel and 

skilfully constructed comedy, Mr. 
Shubert has introduced another new and 
promising American playwright, Arthur 
Richman. Mr. Richman has placed the 
action of ‘‘Not So Long Ago” in what we 
might describe as the ‘‘safe and sane 'seven- 
ties,,",—when General Grant was president, 
when horse-cars ran up and down the 
avenues, when people complained of the 
high cost of living because eggs were twen- 
ty-five cents a dozen and shoes were three 
dollars a pair. It was the epoch when 
“stationary” bathtubs were first coming 
into favor, and gas jets were supplanting 
oil-lamps. Ladies were striving for ‘‘the 
Grecian bend’ and wore huge bustles. 
Mr. Richman’s hero is Billy Ballard, who 
lives with his mother and sister in a ‘‘pala- 
tial residence” of the anti-macassar period, 
and who is almost entirely surrounded by 
heavily upholstered furniture of violent 
hue and lengthy fringe. 

This new comedy deals with the effort 
of the attractive young seamstress of the 
wealthy Ballards—who are not, after all, 
as wealthy as they might be—to win the 
heart of the harassed Billy. This Cinder- 
ella of the seventies is named Elsie Dover. 
In the ’seventies, we learn, young women 
were supposed to be ‘‘genteel”’ at all costs. 
They must be proud tho poor. And yet 
with gentle irony the dramatist shows that 
in spite of bustles and inhibitions and con- 
ventions that are now past, human nature 
was about the same as it is today. Young 
women were just as persistent in gaining 
their ends, tho they were perforce more 
sentimental and “‘ladylike.”’ 

The prolog shows us the “stoop” of the 
house where this modest young seamstress 
lives with her father, an erratic inventor 
who is convinced that his ideas are being 
stolen by the rich. It is evening; and 
Elsie Dover, after ier day’s work at the 
“‘palatial mansion’’ of the Ballards, is re- 
galing her girl chums, Mary Neely and 
Sylvia Gray, with a highly colored ac- 
count of young Mr. Ballard’s attentions 
to her: 





Etsie: I returned to my work in Mrs. Bal- 
lard’s boudoir; but I hadn’t been there ten 
minutes when Billy came in. 

Mary: Do gentlemen bust into ladies’ bou- 
doirs like that? 

EvsteE: He didn’t “bust in.”” He knocked 
at the door and asked if I would grant him the 
privilege of a few moments’ conversation. I 
was at the sewing-machine, and, pulling a 
chair, he sat beside me. He said nothing— 
merely looked. For at least two minutes the 
silence was complete, broken only by the whirr 
of the machine. I blushed beneath his steady 
stare. Some men, when they look at you, 
cannot keep their eyes from wavering, but his 
were calm and firm. Suddenly he leaned over, 
and, gently removing my hand from the wheel, 
he said: ‘‘Little woman, the day is too beauti- 
ful for you to waste God’s sunshine by remain- 
ing indoors. Let us go to the Museum of 
Art.” 

SitviA: That’s free, isn’t it? 

‘Exsre: I replied: ‘‘You forget, Mr. Ballard, 
I am employed by your mother and sister to 
work on their dresses of last year.’’ “Oh,” 
he responded, “I have already told them my 
intentions, and they have acquiesced.” (Mary 
looks blank.) “Acquiesced’”’ means they 
agreed. (Mary is comforted, and nods.) We 
drove to the Museum in a four-wheeler, and 
there, in the presence of beautiful but inani- 
mate things, we talked of art and life. We 
left at such an hour that I could be home at 
the usual time, so as not to arouse father’s 
suspicions, and Billy accompanied me as far 
as the drug-store around the corner. His last 
words were: ‘‘You haven't finished your work 
on mother’s blue peau de soie; so I shall see 
you again tomorrow.” 

SiLviA (Clasping her hands): Isn't that fine! 
A rich man like him! 

Este: Oh, you mustn’t think it’s his 
wealth that attracts me. 

Mary: Just the same, money’s a great con- 
venience. We never had any, so I know. 


The girls are interrupted by the arrival, 
on a high-wheel velocipede, of Sam Robin- 
son, a ‘drummer’ who is in love with 
Elsie. Sam knows everything,—that the 
day of large fortunes in America is past; 
that Horace Greeley will be the next Presi- 
dent of the United States; that Manhattan 
real estate is a poor investment; that prices 
are soon coming down and eggs will never 
again be twenty-five cents a dozen. He 
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is a standpatter, matter-of-fact, unroman- 
tic. He overhears Elsie’s eulogy of the 
charming Mr. Ballard, and immediately 
notifies her father of the danger of permit- 
ting his daughter to receive the attentions 
of a rich young man. With his deep- 
seated prejudice, Mr. Dover writes to Mr. 
Ballard, demanding an interview. 

The next scene transports us to the 
Ballard home. Mrs. Ballard, a climbing 
widow, and her daughter Ursula bemoan 
the fact that their inheritance will not 
permit them to leave New York for the 
summer. They haven't money to pay a 
fashionable modiste; therefore they must 
employ Miss Dover, who is given the thank- 
less task of creating huge bustling skirts 
out of the skimpiest materials. Mrs. 
Ballard is trying to engineer the marriage 
of Ursula with Mr. Rupert Hancock, a 
rich New Yorker. Billy is a sentimental 
and mournful young man who is greatly 
depressed by the low ebb of the family 
fortune. He is too self-conscious to notice 
the pretty young seamstress, and we find 
out that those romantic tales that she tells 
to the girls of her own neighborhood are 
entirely fictitious. Billy Ballard doesn’t 
even know her name. Surreptitiously she 
comes into the drawing room to purloin 
some highly romantic novel, when the 
solemn young Mr. Ballard discovers her: 


Bitty: You are Miss Dover? (ELSIE stops 
and turns; she is frightened.) 1s your father’s 
name ‘“Michael?’’ (Af first she is confused; 
then a radiant smile breaks on her face.) 

E.si£E: Oh, you’ve heard of him! 

BILLy: What! 

EvsiE: He’s really a great inventor. He 
has a regular position besides, because he has 
to earn money enough—— 

Bitty: Do you know any reason why your 
father should wish to meet me? (The smile 
vanishes.) 

Este: Meet you! (She gasps): I—I—I— 

Bitty: I mention this for the reason that 
he evidently intends to. (ELSIE grasps the 
back of a chair for support. Her expression is 
almost comical in its distortion.) 

BILLy (Sternly): Have you anything to say? 

Evsite: I—I’d probably say a lot of things 
if I only understood. 

Bitty: This may assist your comprehen- 
sion. (As he speaks, Bivy takes the letter from 
the table and gives it to her. Evsir’s fingers 
tremble as she takes it. One glance tells her 
what it means.) 


ARTHUR RICHMAN 








OUR NEWEST DRAMATIST 
Arthur Richman,‘the author of “Not So Long 


Ago,”’ combines skill with imagination in depicting 


a bygone epoch. 


Evtsie (With a long wail): O—oh! (The 
letter dangles from her hand and BiL.y snatches 
il from her.) 

Buty (As he pockets the letter): Perhaps you 
will explain now. 

E_stE: How—how 
got? 

BILLY (Consulting his watch): Is he a punc- 
tual man? 

Evste: Terribly punctual. 
effort to steady herself.) 

BitLy: In that case you have five minutes, 
(ELSIE succeeds in steadying herself.) 

EvsiE: It’s—it’s all a mistake! 

Bitty: It would certainly seem so. But, 
mistake or no mistake, I shall see him and find 
out what he wants. (A pause.) Well? 
(I:Lsiz looks straight into his eyes as she asks 
him the next question.) 

“LstE: Mr. Ballard, what ? (She breaks 
off, gulps and tries again): What do you think 
of a liar? 

bitty: I 
liar? 


much time have I 


(She makes an 





dislike them. Is your father a 
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Ecsite: He’s the most truthful man in the 
world. Nothing would induce daddy to tell 
a fib. And now you'll both despise me! 

Bruty: I cannot answer for your father’s 
feelings toward you—since he is your father, 
I presume he has some. As for myself 

Evste: Mr. Ballard, I am probably the big- 
gest liar in the world. ‘ 

BiLLy (Bows low, and says drily): That is a 
very great boast. (ELSIE has again grasped 
the chair; this time her grip is so tight that her 
knuckles are white.) 

Este: My father thinks you’re in love 
with me. 

BILLy (Shouts): What! 

Este: Please don’t make a noise. I don’t 
want anyone to come in before I’ve explained. 

Bitty (Scornfully): So you do intend to 
explain? Thank Heaven for that! (Anger 
now gets the better of him.) May I ask how 
your father gained such an impression? Es- 
pecially as you and I, up to the present, have 
never exchanged a single word. 

Este: Oh, yes we have. It wasn’t much, 
but I remember it. (She smiles wistfully, 
which has a calming effect on his emotions.) 
One day last week you came intuv your mother’s 
room while I was at the sewing machine and 
you said: “Excuse me, Miss, but do you know 
where Mrs. Ballard is?” And I answered: 
“I think she’s lying down.” That conversa- 
tion gave me the whole idea. 

Bitty: What idea? (ELSIE has again re- 
leased the chair. The dreamy, romantic look 
comes into her eyes.) 

Evsiz: That day you gave me some flowers 
—lilacs—that I bought from the Greek on 
Third Avenue. They only cost ten cents, but 
they meant a great deal to me. 

Bitty: Are you mad? 

Evsie: Last Monday you gave me a book 
about music. You felt that I ought to know 
about such things, and it was a shame that I 
should spend all my time at a sewing machine. 

Buty (Sarcastically): You inherit your 
father’s inventive genius. 

Este (Obstinately): You did want me to 
learn about music—you did. And yesterday 
in order to cultivate my taste for literature, 
you gave me the latest novel by George Eliot. 

Bi_y (Furious): I did nothing of the kind! 

Este: But how do YOU know? You 
weren’t there. (He stares at her, too amazed 
to reply.) And that isn’t all. Look! (To 
Etsie all this is so real that she has no hesitation 
in carrying it through. She draws from her 
pocket a small, cheap statue.) You would have 
given me this today if father hadn’t written 
that letter. See! It sits on the edge of the 
mantelpiece. - 

Buty: That cheap little Cupid! 











E.siz (Grandly): It isn’t the value of a gift 
that counts—it’s the spirit in which it is made. 
(She pockets the ornament.) That's what I 
told Sam when you gave me the geranium. 

Buty: I judge from your last remark that 
your father is not the only person who knows 
of my infatuation. 

Exsie: I had to tell Sam because it stops 
his making love to me. And Mary and Silvia 
—two poor little girls who live around the cor- 
ner—they love you from my description. 
(BILLY is pleased with this. E sie adds doubt- 
fully): They may have whispered it to some of 
the neighbors—one or two have dropped 
hints 

Bitty (Angry again): No doubt. 

E.siE: Oh, I didn’t mean to tell anybody 
but Sam and the girls—really I didn’t. Sam 
brought daddy into it. (This has come so fast 
and furious that BILLY gasps. ELsts, bolder, 
comes a little closer.) It’s terrible—I know it 
is. But, oh, Mr. Ballard, you don’t know 
how wonderful dreams are! All the people I 
know are so busy that they only have time to 
dream at night, and there’s nothing real about 
such dreams. (Her voice drops). Now, ina 
few minutes, daddy will know the truth and 
I'll have to marry Sam just because I can’t 
stand scolding. (ELSIE turns away, badly 
shaken. BIL.y’s tone ts more gentle.) 

Buty: This Sam, whoever he is—you don’t 
want to marry him? (Her back to him, she 
shakes her head.) Of course you realize how 
ridiculous this whole thing is? (She draws a 
heavy sigh, and BILLy becomes irritable.) I say 
you realize? Oh, turn around and look at 
me! (She turns and obediently looks up. Her 
expression has a winsomeness that is very attract- 
ive.) Now, tell me this. Out of a whole wide 
world of men, why did you choose me as your 
victim? (E:ste smiles a little. The smile 
makes BILLy uncomfortable). 





The erratic old inventor calls, firmly 
convinced that William Ballard is bent 
upon seducing his daughter. Billy at- 
tempts to explain that he does not know 
the girl, but succeeds only in creating the 
impression that he has intentions and that 
they are highly honorable. Mr. Dover, 
in the highly stilted language that parents 
perhaps used in the pedestrian ‘seventies, 
withdraws his objections: 


Dover: I am thinking of her welfare, her 
safety. How can I feel secure regarding my 
daughter while she accepts attentions from 
men I do not know? 

Bruty: Do you think the men yoy happen 
to know are the only decent ones in the world? 














SUCH A 


ELSIE ELABORATES 


LITTLE 





LIAR! 


In the ‘seventies when girls had to be “‘genteel,”” they occasionally fibbed to capture a sweetheart. 
George Trader, Eva La Gallienne and Sidney Blackmer play the parts of 
father, daughter, and recalcitrant lover, respectively 


You old-fashioned people have the most evil 
minds. Why, you came here today prepared 
to find me a Mephistopheles merely because 
your daughter told you I had been kind to her. 
Can’t a man be fond of a girl without intend- 
ing to do her harm? 

Dover (Grandly): Mr. Ballard, you have 
convinced me! 


Elsie returns, fully anticipating the dis- 
covery of her “‘fib,’’ but overjoyed to find 
out that her father is still innocent of her 
propensity for romantic fabrication. The 
act ends: 


Dover (To E ste): Elsie, dear, since you 
and Mr. Ballard are such good friends, it 
would be gracious of you to ask him to call. 
(This is more than Exste bargained for.) 

EusiE: But, Daddy; I 

Dover: Elsie, I’m surprized. (To BILLy): 
My daughter thinks, perhaps, that our home 





is too humble. But, sir, I should be pleased 
to have you come. 

Este (Coming down): Of course, I’d be 
awfully glad. Maybe—maybe you'll come 
tonight? 

Dover: The address, sir, in on my letter. 

Esik (As BILty ts about to speak): We could 
sit on the stoop and talk. There's always a 
breeze on our street. 

Bitty: One moment, please. (To Dover): 
There is something, sir, I feel you ought to know. 

EtsigE (Quickly): We're always through 
dinner by eight. (To Dover as she draws him 
off): Come along, dear. 

DOovER (Going out): Good evening, sir. 

Bitty: Mr. Dover 

EtsiE: Don’t be late, I'll be waiting for you 
on the stoop. 

Bitty: Well! 





The next act takes us a week or so later, 
into the humble home of Elsie Dover and 
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her father. A real friendship has sprung 
up between Elsie and Billy. He.has taken 
her to Delmonico’s on Fourteenth Street 
for a dish of ice-cream. But the inde- 
fatigable Sam Brown discovers that Mrs. 
Ballard knows nothing of his friendship, 
and informs Mr. Dover of this. Billy 
promises Elsie that he will tell his mother 
and sister. Elsie, in the meanwhile, in- 
vents another imaginary lover for herself 
to sharpen Billy’s interest in her. She 
commits to memory a passage from a novel 
and in due time uses it to impress Billy 
Ballard: 


Etsie (Earnestly): Please don’t be hurt, - 


Billy. I know how dreadfully vain men are, 
but—but this is different. You see, I’ve never 
told you about Ronald. 

Bitty: Donald? . 

Evsie: Ronald, R-o-n-a-l-d. Ronald With- 
erbee is his name; and he was awfully fond of 
me. But Ronald is wealthy and father didn’t 
approve of him. (Romantically): Yet, in spite 
of his riches, he had touched my girlish heart. 
(BILLY gulps, turning away. ELSIE smiles, but 
the smile is not due so much to amusement as to 
delight in finding him so much affected. Then 
she turns serious again and begins to declaim 
just as if she were reading the book.) ‘Under 
the interlacing boughs they would sit’’—I 
mean, WE would sit—my fingers employed 
upon some piece of artistic embroidery, while 
Ronald Witherbee read aloud to me. I 
thrilled in the scenes of dramatic grandeur 
and trembled in the moments of fiery passion. 
(BILLy has turned toward her bewildered.) We 
used to meet without father knowing. He 
gave me the geranium on the window-sill, he 
bought me the book by George Eliot, he took 
me to the Museum of Art—— 

Bitty: Good Heavens, I thought J did 
those things. 

EtsiE:_I said it was you, when it was really 
Ronald. Father wouldn’t allow me to meet 
him, so I tried to be as truthful as I could. I 
told father what happened, but pretended it 
was some other man. You seemed as harm- 
less as anybody—— 

Bitty: Harmless! (This is more than he 
can bear.) I'll show you whether I’m harm- 
less! (He goes to her, and as she shrinks back 
he grasps her wrists and pulls her toward him): 
Kiss me! (E.ste looks into his eyes and bursts 
out laughing.) (Furiously): You laugh, do you! 

Este: Oh, Billy, you don’t do it nearly as 
well as Ronald. (He lets her go, but with such 
force that she falls against the sofa.) 

Bitty: Ah! (He moves away and _ she 
watches him, amused and pleased. Presently he 


turns and says with great politeness): | beg your 
pardon. 

EvsiE (Lightly): You don’t need to; you 
didn’t succeed. 

BitLy: Where is this man now? 

ELsIE (Soberly): He went away. 

Bitty (Scornfully): Afraid to face your 
father! If he really cared for you, he wouldn't 
run away. 

Evsig: He writes to me every day and of 
course he'll come back. If I ever need him 
I'll bring him back at once. He’s sorry for 
what he said. 

Bitty (Hopefully): Ah, you had a mis- 
understanding? 

Este: He said something that hurt me. 
Knowing father and I were poor, he begged 
me to accept his help. 

Buty: The insulting ass! 

ELsIE (Again romantic): “‘Do not dream of 
it, Mr.- Witherbee,”’ I answered ip great indig- 
nation, ‘‘do you think I would accept help of a 
financial kind from you or any other man?” 

BILLy: Quite right! The man’s a fool. 

Este: ‘‘And must I do nothing to soften 
the hardships of your life?” asked Ronald 
Witherbee. ‘It is not a hard life—it is the 
life of thousands of girls in this great but 
wicked city.” (She stops, exhausted. BILLy’s 
expression has changed.) 

Bitty: I seem to have heard something like 
that before. Look here—are you fibbing again? 

EsiE: Do not profane a beautiful romance 
with unworthy suspicions. 


Escorted by the rejected lover, Sam 
Robinson, Mrs. Ballard and Ursula now 
arrive on the scene, demanding of Mr. 
Dover a complete breaking of the friend- 
ship between his daughter and her son. 
Mrs. Ballard does not want a misalliance 
to ruin her daughter’s chance with the 
wealthy Rupert Hancock. Dover prom- 
ises, dismayed by this evidence of his 
daughter’s duplicity. She had told him 
Mrs. Ballard approved of the friendship, 
He tells her that she must dismiss Mr. 
Ballard forever from her life: 


E.ste (In his arms): You trust me again, 
daddy? I must have your faith. I couldn’t 
live without it. (For answer DOvER kisses 
her. Then, filled with emotion, he goes out at 
left.) (Tears well up into Evstg’s eyes, but she 
brushes them aside; she is erect and resolute as a 
knock sounds on the door.) 

Etsie: Come in. (Enter BILty, 
spirits. Evste does not look at him.) 

Buty: I just passed Robinson; he ran by 
me as tho I had the plague. What a smart 


in high 





LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM 








THAT IMAGINARY RIVAL 


To intensify Billy Ballard’s love, Elsie invents an imaginary rival named Ronald Witherbee. 


Aleck he is! (Throws himself into a chair.) 
Well? Any new fibs to entertain me with? 
(Evste turns slowly and from now on actsa part.) 

Etste: Sam was here. He brought me a 
letter. 

Bitty: Has he turned postman? He’s been 
about everything else, I guess. 

Ecsite: He’s been a good friend to Ronald 
and me. (The name makes Buty start. He 
sits bolt upright.) The letter he brought was 
from Ronald. 

Brtty: Where is the letter? 

Ecsite: I burned it; I was afraid father 
might find it. He said I should have courage 
—he was coming back to claim me as his wife. 

Brit_ty: His wife! 

Ecsite (With a touch of bitterness): He isn't 
in love with a girl in his own set. He's in love 
with ME, (She shrugs her shoulders, and says 
lightly.) So now, you see, this is the end of 
our friendship. (BiLLy is at last stung to re- 
bellion.) 

Bitty: That doesn’t follow in the least. 

Evste: Ronald is terribly jealous, and he 
would never forgive me if I went around with 
another man. 

Buty (Scornfully): Doesn't trust you very 
much, does he? 

Ecsite: I don’t think people ever trust one 
another when they’re in love. 


ButLy (Excited): Don't you? Well, I can't 
agree with you. If I were Ronald—it's a 
damned silly name anyhow—I'd trust you 
anywhere. What right has he to usurp you? 
You were meant for the world—to help it 
and make it brighter, just as you've helped 
me—not to be reserved for one man for the 
rest of your life. The egotism of some people! 

Etste (Weakly): I can't help it, Billy, I 
must do as he asks. (There is a pause, while 
BIL_y wrestles with the ugly problem.) . . . 

Bitty: Very well. (Starts to go but cannot 
drag himself away.) Before I go, I must thank 
you for what you have done for me. (She 
looks up, puzzled.) Before 1 met you I was 
the most miserable man in the world. 

EusiE: So, it’s true! 

Buty: What is true? 

Exstr (Breathless): Go on! 

Bitty: Something had happened that made 
me utterly wretched. Then I met you and 
gradually things changed. You must have 
noticed it yourself. You were the voice whis- 
pering into the hermit's ear, and the voice said: 
“IT am the light that makes the day beautiful. 
Come out of your hut, poor hermit, and bathe 
in the warmth of my rays.” (The old dreams 
come back to Elste, and the old gleam in her 
eyes. She ts carried away for the moment.) 
The very fact that you chose me to weave 
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your stories about seemed like a summons 
calling me to live again. For I must be of 
use, if I were capable of inspiring such emo- 
tions. (Stops, the irony of the situation strik- 
ing him.) Emotions! (Laughs hollowly.) I 
was the catspaw that pulled the chestnuts out 
of the fire for some other man! (ELSIE is 
silent, struggling with her tears—and BILy is 
about to open the door; he sees a fishing rod.) 

EusiE: Billy. (She realizes he is gone, and 
turns slowly. Her eyes fill with tears and she 
comes down to the table.) (With a sob): Billy! 
(Her head drops in her hands; she weeps 
silently.) 


In the meantime, Mr. Dover has prom- 
ised to lend Ballard that fishing-rod, his 
latest invention; and Elsie has borrowed a 
romantic novel from the Ballard library. 
This gives her an excuse to call at the Bale 
lard mansion. Elsie must get her father’s 
fishing-rod, and of course she must return 
that book—evidently in those quaint ’sev- 
enties people still had the habit of return- 
ing borrowed books. With these highly 
legitimate motives, she visits the Ballard 
house. Mrs. Ballard dismisses the girl, 
afraid that Rupert Hancock may discover 
her‘son’s interest in one of such low station. 
But that young gentleman is interested in 
the new science of “‘sociology,”’ and he be- 
lieves that no social barriers should stand in 
the way of love. He rebukes Mrs. Ballard 
for her snobbishness. The third act ends: 


Rupert: You both attributed views to me 
which I should be ashamed to hold. (To Mrs. 
BALLARD): You have offended me deeply, 
ma’am—both you and Ursula. I have the 
honor to wish you both good-day. 

Bitty: Hurrah for Rupert! 

Mrs, BALLARD (To UrRSULA wildly): Follow 
him! Talktohim! Make love tohim! Quick! 

Ursuta: Oh, my God, if I should lose him! 
(UrsuLA dashes after RUPERT.) 

Mrs. BALLARD: Luncheon will be ready in 
a few minutes, Miss Dover; we would be de- 
lighted to have you join us. 

Evsie: I’m sorry, ma’am. 

Mrs. BALLARD: You ask her, William—she 
may reconsider if it comes from you. 

Evsie: I shall reconsider nothing. 
goes out.) 

Bitty (To Mrs. BALLARD angrily): There! 
You see what your interference has done! If 
you had left us alone—— 

Mrs. BALLARD: I did what seemed best. 
How should I know what Rupert meant by 
“sociology ?”’ 


(She 


Bruty: Why didn’t you inquire first? 
Aren’t you my mother as well as Ursula’s? 

Good Heavens! Where is she? 

Mrs. BALLARD: She’s gone! 
to rear): Miss Dover! 

Bitty (Throwing open window): There she 
goes! (Calls): Elsie! Elsie! 

Mrs. BALLARD: William—the neighbors! 

Bitty: Damn the neighbors! She’s the 
only thing that counts! 

Mrs. BALLARD: But, William, she won’t 
come back—you heard what she said. 

Bitty: But, mother, that’s why she’s so 
wonderful — you can’t believe a thing she 
says! 


(Goes swiftly 


The final scene shows us again the 
“stoop” in front of the old brownstone 
house on the side street. There Billy finds 


Elsie; and nothing now stands in the way 
of the fulfillment of Elsie’s wish. 
play ends: 


The 


BiLLy (Reading): ‘‘Do not dream of it, Mr. 
Witherbee,” she answered in great indigna- 
tion. ‘Do you think r 

Evsige (Her hands over her ears): Stop! 

Bitty: That finishes Ronald. (Earnesily): 
There is no one else; then why not? 

E.sie: What of my pride? 

Bitty: What of it! Why, it’s triumphant 
—even mother bows before it. Your father 
feels that his pride is satisfied—something I 
said to him settled that. Oh, my dear, I must 
have you! I must! 

EvsiE (Softly): I never heard you talk like 
this before. 

Brty: I never felt like this before. Love 
is the key that unlocks the lips of the soul. 

EsigE (Smiling): Isn’t that metaphor rather 
mixed? 

Bitty: What if it is. Will you marry me? 

E.siE: How can you want me? I’m such 
a liar. 

Buty: I love your lies. 

E.sie: They’re a habit now; I may keep 
them up. 

BILLY: 
life. 

E.siE: That'll be easy. 

Buty (Drawing very close, almost shouts): 
Then you will! 

Este (Drawing back): If—if you promise 
me one thing. I must have it—my heart is 
set on it. (Whisper’s in BILLY’s ear). 

Bitty (Laughs): Why, of course—station- 
ary bathtubs are the only kind! 

ELsiE: Sam says people will never use them. 

BuLy: Lots of things are going to happen 
in the future that Sam doesn’t expect. 


I want you to lie to me all your 
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THE DISCOVERY OF A NEW DRAMATIC GENIUS 
IN LONDON AND PARIS MUSIC HALLS 


of Yvette Guilbert on the horizon 

of the European music hall has such 
a great artist appeared as the Spanish 
singer, Raquel Meller. Last winter this 
young woman appeared at the Paris 
Olympia for a brief week. Swiftly the 
news spread of her astonishing art. ‘Go to 
the Olympia, "Parisians told each other, 
“there you will find a Spanish woman with 
extraordinary talents.’’ She departed; she 
returned; but not before consummating 
marriage with the Spanish novelist, Gomez 
Carrillo. Before draperies and settings 
designed by the artist Leonard Sarluys, 
Raquel Meller renewed her triumph in the 
French capital. They compared her with 
Duse. The most fastidious critics have 
discovered this new dramatic genius doing 
a “turn” in a music hall. Later she was 
engaged for a London revue, and British 
critics are even more enthusiastic. What 
is the secret of the Raquel Meller’s 
power, her unique genius? Perhaps M. 
Noziere of Le Théétre is most explicit. 
He writes: 


N | OT SINCE the sensational apparition 


“Dressed in black, a high comb holding a 
mantilla, Raquel Meller is, first of all, some 
Maja of whom Goya might have dreamed. 
She tells of her meeting with the gallant 
torero, his death in the bullfight, the loving 
and tortured smile of her agony. Then she 
becomes a young girl of the peop!e, abandoned 
by her seducer, and weeps like Marguerite. . . . 
Then she is the companion of a convict sent to 
the gallows; the hanged man calls her; she is 
drawn by his voice, but she is held back by the 
joys of life and avoids that lugubrious appeal. 
A few words of explanation give the French 
public the meaning of these songs, but it is 
easy to follow the meaning of these little 
tragedies on the visage of the artist. She is 
not one of those mimes whose face wrinkles and 
grimaces. No exaggeration! Nothing conven- 
tional! Sincerity alone of the emotion trans- 
figures the interpreter. She does not prepare 
her effects, her gestures, her face: she lives, 
she hopes, she suffers, and, from the very 
depths of her being, reveals her consciousness 
and feeling. Her look is veiled, her lip trembles, 
her cheek flutters, her hand shakes. Every- 
thing is just right, natural, delicate, pathetic. 
One thinks of la Duse.” 


Her voice is pretty, not devoid of charm, 
but without evidence of training in music. 
She sings without effort. Melancholy, 
fatigue, tenderness, and passion all find 
expression. M. Noziere continues: 


“She is beautiful. One could not forget the 
caress and the depth of her eyes, the expression 
of her lips, the light of her regard. Everything 
in her expression is thought or felt. Was she 
ever'taught? Has she thought it all out? She 
was a little girl of Catalonia. She became a 
working girl in Barcelona, in a dressmaking 
shop where church vestments were made. She 
sang at her work. A manager heard her. He 
offered her five francs a day. . . . Soon she 
became famous. She has known the joys and 
the sorrows of the artist. She has had failure 
as well as success. She is even the subject of a 
derogatory novel... . 

“In Spain all the song-writers try to write 
for Raquel Meller. The best novelists, paint- 
ers, even politicians, condescend to write her 
songs. One novelist is very proud to be the 
author of a refrain that has become popular. 
Two verses that are on the lips of Raquel 
Meller—are they not worth a long work that 
remains unread?” 


Robert de Flers, in the Figaro, declares 
that the greatness of the art of Raquel 
Meller lies in the appearance of having none. 
“It is impossible to detect the slightest 
effort, the slightest method.”’ 


“Tt seems that those sorrows that she sug- 
gests for us she is experiencing there for the 
first time, that very moment, that her hopes, 
her terrors, her disillusions, are still fresh in 
her heart. The face of Mme. Raquel Meller, 
at first sight, is not striking; grace and sorrow 
are hidden there, but suddenly the eyes light 
up and are flooded with tears. Each expres- 
sion is so simple, so true, so direct, that she 
exalts and transcends the words. Thus we can 
understand them very well, in spite of the 
unsatisfactory explanations offered before- 
hand. I do not know how to explain what is 
the essential character of the talent of this 
singular artist; it is, I believe, xer intimity. 
Each of her songs is discreet, the feeling of a 
confiding in each of us. We get the illusion 
that she is addressing to each one of us the 
favor of a particular secret. If she were speak- 
ing to so many people gathered together, she 
would force her effects, accentuate her into- 
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nations, emphasize a gesture, or 
utter a more decided cry. But she 
never makes such a mistake. Her 
fresh and desolated voice despairs, 
without going so far as a sob; her 
little hands brush away a tear, 
shining on that face whitened by 
fright; they try to drive away the 
nightmare, they stretch out toward 
a vague hope .. . they betray turn 
by turn fright or delight . . . but 
hardly . . . with the modesty of 
love or sorrow.” 


Raquel Meller does not call 
herself a diseuse, writes Edwin 
Evans in the London Outlook, 
tho she is essentially that,”’ and 
one of the greatest of modern 
times, for she has mastered its 
uttermost principle, that of mod- 
eration in the use of all its 
resources.” The diseuse, he 
explains, lives by the language 
of a song, while the singer 
lives by its notes. 


“It is an art which abounds in 
temptations. The unwary are 
easily led by it to exaggerate an in- 
flection or a gesture in order to 
drive a point home. They seek to 
prod the intelligence of the audi- 
ence instead of refining their own. 
They belong to the world of melo- 
drama, where an actress must 
needs give an exhibition of tears 
when a quiver of the lip would be 
far more poignant. But it takes great art 
to convey so much by so little, and the virtue 
of probity can only be indulged by those 
who can play upon the finer shades of emotion 
as a great violinist plays upon a Strad. That is 
what Madame Meller achieves. There is not 
even a hint of exaggeration in anything that 
she does. Nothing is unduly emphasized, 
nothing broadened in the supposed interest of 
the duller section of the audience. Her inter- 
pretation of the ‘Gitanillo’ is a masterpiece of 
discretion, and that is what makes it so telling. 
By no other means would it have been possible 
to sing that song in a voice that has little power 
behind it, im a language incomprehensible to 
all but a handful of the audience, and yet ina 
manner to appeal to all sympathies alike. The 
conventional tragic manner may move us super- 
ficially, but it never probes to such intimate 
depths. Tho we may not speak of such things, 
we know that humanity, in its emotional crises, 
does not. behave in that extravagant fashion. 


She is not a great singer. 
powerful in any one phase of dramatic art. 
singing in a language few understand, works miracles of dramatic 
effect, and recalls to European critics the unforgettable genius of 
EleanoraDuse. 


OPINION FOR JULY 


CREATOR OF A NEW ART 


She is not a real actress. She is not 
Yet Raquel Meller, 


As Arkel said to Golaud, the human soul suffers 
timidly. The soul of this forsaken woman of 
the people is timid in its suffering, and that 
timidity is harder to express than all the 
tempestuous ravings of a queen of tragedy. It 
is Madame Meller’s triumph that she express- 
es it by the merest veiling of her voice and the 
play of her features, and by these simple 
means reaches the innermost. susceptibilities 
of an audience, brought together for a typical 
modern revue. That is interpretative genius.” 


The fastidious London Atheneum, a 
weekly that never condescends to the 
commonplaces of the London theater, has 
devoted two essays to this remarkable 
Spanish woman,—one an eloquent tribute, 
the other a leading editorial explaining the 
wide significance of such art. ‘Because 
we are a self-repressive race” (is it John 
Middleton Murry who writes this?) ‘we 
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are inclined, when embarked on a passion, 
to tear it to tatters. Having with such 
pains broken through our first restraint, we 
lose all. . . . What we need is the control 
that supervenes upon complete abandon- 
ment, that is distilled like a quintessence 
from luxuriance itself, not superimposed 
upon it, at the source. We shall learn it 
chiefly from an assiduous frequentation of 
our own great heritage. But there are 
times when that process seems too slow 
and the tendency of the age is against it; 
and then it doubly behooves us to seize 
upon the examples of that strange perfec- 
tion which occasion offers.”’ 


‘‘We have one in the acting and singing of 
Raquel Meller. In her, passion, of sorrow, of 
regret, of refusal, of physical surrender, is 
made expressive by che discipline of its own 
complete abandonment to itself. The imagina- 
tive experience of the artist has been allowed 


completely to penetrate her soul, and her“ 


response is therefore subject to an instinctive 
governance so intimate that her acting and 
singing is a continuous and subtle revelation. 
There are no standards to which her gesture 
or the modulations of her voice can be re- 
ferred; for she has achieved the end of a true 
artist and created something that bears 
the authentic impress of uniqueness. In her 


the control and the impulse to expression are 
no longer separate; they are, we feel, born to- 
gether by reason of the fineness of her recep- 
tivity. The imagined experience strikes clean 
upon the whole of her sensitive being, and her 
response is modulated by an organic principle, 
an adjustment of the whole of herself to her 
new universe. 

"So P . “2IU ~ , H 

So we may conceive the slow turning of a 
flower toward the light or the languishing of a 
mind under the stress of pain crowded into an 
instant. There is a passing, a change, a rebirth 
of the whole being. It is this wholeness of 
Raquel Meller that sets her among the great 
dramatic artists of the world. She reveals to 
us never the surrender of a part to a pait, but 
of the whole to a whole. So that, seeing her, 
we say to ourselves that this is how men and 
women would be if they were wholly what they 
are by intention, if the lie had not yet indurated 
their souls; and we understand once more, 
more fully perhapsthan Keats himseli, the 
words of his letter: 

May not there be superior beings, amused with any 
graceful, tho instinctive attitude my mind may fall 
into as I am entertained with the alertness of the 
Stoat or the anxiety of the Deer? Though a quarrel 
in the streets is a thing to be hated, the energies dis- 
played in it are fine; the commonest Man shows a 
grace in his quarrel. By a superior Being our reasonings 


may take the same tone—though erroneous they may 
be fine. This is the very thing in which consists poetry. 


“This is, indeed the very thing in which 
consists poetry.” 





“MARY ROSE”: A TRAGIC FANTASY OF TIME 
BY SIR JAMES BARRIE 


We thus interpret the 


ORE and more, in his recent plays, 

Sir James Barrie seems to be pre- 

occupied with the dramatic possi- 
bilities of Time. For him it is an easy step 
to cross the chasm of what is to what might 
be. Time, in Sir James's latest flights of 
fancy, is an acrobat, a tragic comedian, 
even a villain. This was evident to some 
extent in “Dear Brutus.’’ More recently, 
in his skit, ‘‘The Truth About the Russian 
Dancers,”’ he suggested a galloping, danc- 
ing time-sequence. In his latest play, 
“Mary Rose,” produced last month at the 
Haymarket in London, the tragedy of time 
is more. mystically and pathetically used 
as the basis for a strange drama of ghosts 
and humans. Time cures all ills, he sug- 
gests. Time wipes out our pains, he hints, 
even tho we may find little comfort in his 


bitter anodyne. 
somewhat confused impressions of the 
London reviewers. The Atheneum's is 
perhaps the only review to condemn the 
play as inconsequential and sentimental 
nonsense. Desmond MacCarthy of the 
New Statesman sums up his impression: 


“The dominant emotional note in this play 
is, after all, that struck by the recognition ot 
the fact of human forgetfulness: ‘there are no 
fields of amaranth on this side ot the grave, 
there are no voices that are not soon mute, 
there is no name, with whatever emphasis of 
passionate love repeated, of which the echo is 
not faint at last.’ And then we grow old— 
the heart becomes like an old bird’s-nest filled 
with snow, and the mind as trivial as that. It 
is a chill world to which Mary Rose returns. 
But Sir James Barrie succeeds in reminding 
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us indirectly that the dead who died young at 
least do not grow old; that for us they still 
remain, like his heroine, radiantly young, and 
that perhaps is the profoundest emotion his 
play conveys.” 


However mystifying “‘Mary Rose’ may 
be, thinks Mr. MacCarthy, it ought to 
satisfy the fastidious, the discontented, 
who have been calling out that we must 
get the drama away from realism, from 
that adherence to the facts of life that is 
so boring on the stage. Barrie does this 
by upsetting our dull, monotonous, day- 
by-day time sequence. Mary Rose drops 
out of time into eternity. Mary Rose is 
a sort of Rip Van Winkle, another Peter 
Pan. She is ageless. Out of time, she 
cannot grow old. Scenes skip from past 
to present, from present to future, and 
then back to present, all with the most 
expert agility. Here is the plot, as sum- 
marized in the New Statesman: 


‘In the dark, dismantled drawing-room of 
a bereaved, uninhabited house, a robust Aus- 
tralian soldier (Mr. Loraine) is questioning 
the caretaker. She is a shivery, thin, appre- 
hensive creature, starting at every creak of 
the dusty boards, and she obviously has much 
on her mind. The Australian says he is a 
grandson of the people who once lived there. 
He gets her to confess reluctantly that the 
house is haunted and sends her down to the 
kitchen to make him a cup of tea. While she 
is away, he grows, in spite of himselt, uneasy; 
the door behind him slowly opens and closes; 
he does not see that, but from his movements 
we guess that he feels some presence is there 
in the dusk, or making dim signs to him out of 
its own darkness or horror. He shakes him- 
self together and sits down by the empty grate 
to wait for his tea. In the last scene we see 
him still sitting there. Meanwhile, the lives 
of his grandfather and grandmother, of his 
mother and his father, before he was born, 
pass before his mind. It is these events we 
see (Act. I., Scene 2, Act II., and Act IIL, 
Scene 1). His mother is Mary Rose, who was 
spirited away on the Enchanted Island four 
years after his birth. We see her return again 
after twenty-five years to an altered world, 
where those she loved are now old. It was 
more than she could bear, and (presumably) 
she vanished again. Still she keeps coming 
back again, searching in misery for her little 
boy who had run away from home. Mary 
Rose, of course, is the ghost who haunts the 
house, and in the last scene she is confronted 


by her son, who knows who she is but whom 
she does not recognize, in whom indeed she 
would be horrified to recognize her little Harry. 

‘‘Now, in putting the story of the play out 
of time, by suggesting that all we see and hear 
is taking place in the mind of that Australian 
soldier sitting in a battered chair in an empty 
room, the dramatist makes it easier for us to 
yield temporary consent to the fantastic 


machinery of his story.” 


Barrie has skilfully begun his play at the 
end and then goes back to the beginning, 
thus extracting full value for his audiences 
out of the trivialities, the joys and the 
affections of his “earthy’’ characters. 
“We watch them with more intensity than 
we otherwise would and also with a half- 
ironic tenderness. Mary Rose exclaims 
at one point that she wished we knew 
when things were happening for the last 
time, for then we would value them much 
more—a thought everybody has _ had.” 
Mr. MacCarthy continues his summary: 


‘The, two chief moments in the play are, 
first, when Mary Rose comes back 

When twenty-five years had come and fled 

When grief was calm, and hope was dead, 
—and finds her parents are old, her child gone 
and her husband worn and middle-aged, tho 
she herself is still a girl; and, secondly, when, 
a ghost to others, she sits timidly, reluctantly, 
for a moment on the knee of her grown-up son 
(she had thought 1n old days it would be the 
sweetest moment in her motherhood when she 
could do that) and this rough man does not 
dare to tell her he is her son. The first of them 
is admirable. The meeting of Mary Rose and 
her family is as poignant as a death parting; 
to her they seem dead, to them she was more 
real as a memory than as a living being. The 
last scene lacks—I do not know exactly what 
—but the clinch. The play ends with Mary 
Rose slipping back into the timeless Elfland 
(or has it become Heaven under Sir James 
Barrie’s touch?) at peace, never again to haunt 
the earth searching for her child. But it is 
not her son (she never recognizes him) who 
brings her release. It just happens, and it 
happens to the accompaniment of music and 
white light. This is weak.” 


There is a suspicion one cannot ignore 
that Barrie’s new play is a bit too mysti- 
fying, even for critics well-versed in his 
fantastic world. ‘‘What you will see,” 
comments the critic of the London News, 
“depends on your eyes.” Moreover: 
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“It can't be explained, any more than a 
great piece of music can be explained. You 
may bring critical analysis to bear on this 
play, and prove that it is not what it should 
be; you may object to the mingling of reality 
and fantasy (altho that is really one of its 
virtues); you may play the oracle and show 
that it is not a play at all. But its secret will 
elude you unless you can look through that 
magic casement which a poet has opened for 
you. “a 

“IT can only write of my impressions of see- 
ing a very beautiful idea carried out with a 
rare touch of poetry, and with it all a homely 
sweetness of sentiment. I know what ‘Mary 
Rose’ means to me, and the audience, judging 
by its enthusiasm, seemed to understand it, 
too, but it cannot be explained. Roughly, of 
course, it is an allegory of death, but that does 
not quite fit the whole of the play. 


Writing to the N. Y. Times, the American 
critic Ralph Block confesses that it isa 
sterner Barrie who is revealed in ‘Mary 
Rose.”’ This play touches terror and 
tragedy: 


“This is by all odds the least wistful and 
most dramatically powerful of the Barrie plays. 
Not any of the well-accustomed Barrie machin- 
ery is absent—there is a girl who doesn’t grow 
up and a Never-Never Land to which she flees, 
as well as a home that has forgotten her when 
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she returns. But all of it has achieved so com- 
plete a transvaluation into serious human 
values that what has been merely sentimental 
and regretful and pathetic in Barrie before be- 
comes austere and meaningful and  ragic. 
The dreamer of the theater has finally made a 
comment on the quality of living that is not 
easily forgotten. 

‘‘By many interpreters ‘Mary Rose’ wil! be 
given whole to the rising English tide of spirit- 
ism. It is true that this is a play most con- 
cerned with what, for lack of another word in 
this reference, must be called death. It is 
true that it is a play about a ghost. But it is 
essentially not a play about a now well-con- 
ventioned spiritism; there is no solace in it for 
the living, and it is even bitter with the reali- 
zation that life does not stop a moment, but 
goes remorselessly and inevitably on its way. 
What is most clearly driven home, and merci- 
lessly, is that in time the dead are forgotten; 
their return in the years to those who loved 
them might not be even a welcome one... . 

‘The play proper—the unfolded narrative 
between the two ends—is almost Maeterlinck- 
ian in tone. It has much of Barrie’s quaint- 
ness, his humor, his deft characterization and 
skill at play-writing. It is real in that strange 
unreal way he has of drawing actuality. It 
blends the fantastic and the real inextricably. 
But for once Barrie has made an actual impact 
between two powerful motives—death and 
life. He does not shrink from the issue, and 
the result is clear tragedy.” 





A PLEA TO PUT PICTURES INTO THE 
MOTION PICTURE 


URIOUSLY enough, in the spec- 
tacular evolution of the motion 
picture, there has been rather too 

much motion and too little pictyre. Such 
is the opinion of Rob Wagner, who, accord- 
ing to the N. Y. Globe, is the Boswell of the 
screen. In a special article recently con- 
tributed to the Globe, Mr. Wagner looks 
forward to the next step—when motion 
pictures will truly be pictures. At present, 
he says, we are in a phase of magnificent 
and amazing detail,—a conspicuous waste 
of detail. Certain producers and spectators 
believe, declares Mr. Wagner, that the last 
word has been achieved in gorgeous and 
expensive sets, but this belief is absurd to 
those who see the immense artistic pos- 
sibilities in the motion picture. The real 


revolution is still to happen. ‘The show- 
man has reached his apogee; enter the 
painter and the illustrator. If the pictorial 
expression of the cinema is to keep pace 
with the story, the producers will have to 
enlist the services of the painters, for it is 
they who have learned through the cen- 
turies that detail has but a limited place 
in a picture. And it is from this mass of 
detail that is so precious and expensive 
to the present producer that he must 
select only enough to establish the char- 
acter of the set without scattering the 
focal interest... Mr. Wagner elucidates 
this point: 


“When a portrait painter achieves a life- 
like figure his focal point of interest is the 
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face, so he merely suggests the cuff buttons, 
lest they divert attention. A landscape 
painter in painting a tree does not paint the 
leaves, and in painting the forest does not 
paint the trees, for he knows that if one’s 
interest became localized in the leaves one 
would not see the tree, and if, in the other 
canvas, one saw the individual tree he would 
not see the forest. The artist has learned that 
fidelity to local detail, the present goal of the 
einema scenic artists, will overwhelm the 
greater truth, and so he finds that great art is 
largely a matter of elimination and selection. 

“In Millet’s ‘Man With a Hoe’ we can dis- 
cern no local details such as buttons and finger- 
nails. Why? Because the artist was painting 
an attitude, and in order that we might see 
this greater truth he omitted distracting de- 
tail. No real artist will ever permit his figures 
to compete for interest with their environment. 
He will suggest enough in his background to 
establish the location and then compel the 
observer to focus attention on the characters.” 


In designing an attic set for the movies, 
he continues, a real artist could suggest 
more poverty with a few dirty gray walls, 
an old stove-pipe and a broken window 
than the present wasteful literalists achieve 
by using thousands of dollars worth of 
detail,—‘‘and the hiring of actual spiders 
to weave their webs in the rafters.” At 
one-quarter the cost of Mr. Griffith’s sets 
for ancient Babylon, declares Rob Wagner, 
a well-equipped artist could have attained 
twice the magnificence. Furthermore: 


“We see the world with two eyes, hence ° 


stereoscopically; but the camera has but one 
eye, and so, like the painting of the artist, the 
picture can be shown in but two dimensions. 
The third dimension must be suggested by the 
artist. The camera cannot do it. 

“To achieve this the artist introduces and 
forces what is called atmospheric perspective. 
He envelops his figures in light and shade so 
that they recede and take their proper places. 
So far on the screen, these few stereoscopic 
effects have been achieved, one suspects, 
quite by accident. The artist knows intellectu- 
ally how to do this, for he paints with light and 
shade. 

“A simple case in point is the action that 
takes place in the typical country store set of 
the screen. Here is a jumble of detail of every 
shade and color as annoying to the eye as a 
picture puzzle, yet the spectator must try to 
sort his figures out of the maze of tin cans, 
hams, and paper bags having no stereoscopic 
depth. The figures are constantly fastened to 


the background, and we often see the hero 
talking to the village maid with a bag of 
flour apparently balanced on his nose. Any 
artist could tell the camera-man and lighting 
expert how to detail the background atmos- 
pherically so that it would ‘go back.’” 


The astonishing thing to the artist is the 
enormous amount spent with such inade- 
quate results. One famous painter, wit- 
nessing a performance of ‘‘Jack the Giant 
Killer,’’ was told the cost of the interior set 
of the giant’s castle. 

“What a stupendous waste of money!” 
said he. “With just the base of one gigan- 
tic supporting column, a fireplace ten feet 
high, and a pair of andirons taller than the 
children, I could have designed that set so 
that it could have looked like a real gigantic 
castle and done it for a fraction of the cost 
you mention.” 

Support to Mr. Wagner’s contention is 
found in an essay in the Fortnightly Review 
written by Sidney Low. Mr. Low also 
thinks that the cinema is in an artistic 
blind alley. He refers specifically to those 
so-called propaganda films. These are not 
only inefficient mediums of instruction but 
artistical atrocities. Technically, writes 
Mr. Low, the cinema has gone far. Artis- 
tically it is still adolescent. Here is 
Mr. Low’s hope for its future: : 


“It has been dominated by its advertizing 
tradesmen, stage-managers, and mechanical 
experts, and too rapid fortunes have been 
made by playing down to popular ‘ignorance 
and frivolity. Gradually we may hope that its 
range will be enlarged, so that we may have 
photographic. poems and stories and sym- 
phonies, composed by men with imaginative 
gifts and distinctive talent. The bioscope 
has its limitations, but also its special oppor- 
tunities; if it has its limitations compared with 
the spoken drama, it can yet do some things 
beyond the drama’s reach. It can handle 
dream, and vision, and myth; it can bring the 
past and present together; it can shake off the 
trammels of time and space; it can change its 
scenes at will; it can turn unspoken thoughts 
into living images; it has all the pictorial as- 
pects of nature and humanity for its material. 
It will always remain a ‘show’; but it may 
become a plastic show interpenetrated by the 
spirit of artistic and literary creation. Let it, 
if it can, strive to reach these heights, and 
leave agitation and controversy to less dis- 
tracting agencies.” 





THE ASTRONOMER'S MORGUE 


A VAST CEMETERY OF DEAD STARS 


the formulation of the famous hypo- 

thesis of Laplace on the structure 
and evolution of the stars there is not one 
which has found confirmation in the facts 
of recent observation to the same extent 
as that of Sir Norman Lockyer. This 
theory of what he has called inorganic 
evolution—as if to indicate the similarity 
of the life of the stars and of the chemical 
elements themselves to that of living beings 
—rests upon the study of the chemical com- 
position of the stars and the differences of 
temperature that they present. 

If we examine the spectra of a number of 
stars, great differences will be noted. In 
certain “white” stars the spectrum is 
marked by scarcely anything but a few 
faint lines characteristic of hydrogen and 
helium The lines indicating metals are 
absent or barely visible. In another kind 


A ittetor the theories enunciated since 


of stars the line of helium is feeble, whereas 
the lines denoting the presence of hydrogen 
will be found more distinct, suggesting that 
hydrogen constitutes the major part of the 


atmosphere of such stars. The lines indi- 
cating meétals are, in general, more dis- 
tinct in the latter group of stars and more 
numerous than in those of the former 
group. In yet another kind of stars the 
rays for the metals—notably of iron and 
titanium—are very numerous and distinct. 

Finally there is a kind of star which has 
a spectrum peculiar to itself. They are 
stars with a reddish hue, like Alpha in a 
well-known constellation. The metallic 
ray ave more distinctly indicated. Be- 
sides the spectral lines indicating chemical 
elements observable in the other stars, 
there are lines of some compounds—nota- 
bly the oxides of certain metals and cyan- 
ogen. As we go from stars of the Orion 
type to the cyanogen stars, the number and 
the complexity of the spectral lines—that 
is, of the chemical constituents manifested 
through the spectrum—increase by bring- 
ing into evidence the presence of metals 
heavier and heavier until we come at last 
to the bottom of the stellar ladder and 
find the heavy and complex molecules of 
chemical bodies. The distinguished physi- 
cist, Doctor Charles Nordmann, writing 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, says that 


there are many reasons for supposing that 
a star is formed through the condensation 
of matter existing primitively in a diffused 
state throughout space. Whether ‘this 
matter be ga eous as Laplace thought or 
whether it exists in the form of clouds, of 
particles, of meteoric dust, as Lockyer 
thought, the result is the same. Under 
the influence of gravitation, which slowly - 
concentrates this matter, there results, as 
an outcome of successive shocks, of the 
particles or molecules among themselves, 
an elevation of temperature. The star 
grows hotter in proportion to its conden- 
sation. There exists a limit to this proc- 
ess, and when the condensation has 
reached a certain stage it can proceed only 
with extreme slowness. Then the quan- 
tity of heat produced by it becomes less 
than that which the star loses by its ra- 
diation through space and the star, after 
having passed through a maximum of 
temperature, commences to cool. 

From the chemical point of view and 
from the spectral point of view—and this 
is the most audacious detail of the con- 
ception—this increase to a maximum of 
heat followed by a diminution is accom- 
panied by a sort of progressive transmu- 
tation of the heaviest chemical elements, 
which heat changes into others that are 
lighter. This progressive cooling of the 
star reconstitutes the heavier elements 
into lighter ones. 


“Thus the life of a star would be comparable 
with that of a living being, a man, growing in 
strength, in beauty, in ardor, until a maximum 
is reached, after which he declines anew, to 
rejoin, at the end of life (and I speak here only 
of his body) the nothingness from which he 
emerged. Thus the serpent biting his tail is 
the ancient symbol not only of organic life but 
of that of the suns themselves, which are as 
perishable as we are in the plan of infinity. 

“From all this it results that among the 
stars some must be in a state of progressive 
heat while others are in the decreasing phase 
of their heating capacity. Thus it is that Sir 
Norman Lockyer, beginning with the spectral 
details of certain stars, was.led to classify them 
among a certain number of groups that he 
places along a curved line—having somewhat 
the form of a jet of water rising and then fall- 
ing at the summit of which are found the hot- 
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test stars. As certain groups are at the same 


height and opposite one another—some on , 


the ascending branch and others on the de- 
scending branch of the curve—it follows evi- 
dently that among the stars having a given 
temperature some must be about to get still 
hotter, while others must already be getting 
cooler. This is just one of the points of which 
recent discoveries afford evidence.” ° 


Quite recently a new method of measur- 
ing optically the temperatures of various 
stars has been perfected by Doctor Nord- 
mann, who writes the article we are quot- 
ing. The results to which this method 
leads prove that the temperatures of the 
different kinds of stars are in accord with 
the deductions made by Sir Norman Lock- 
yer from spectral analysis. It must sur- 
prize most of us to find that our sun is 
one of the stars which has entered a cool- 
ing phase. The declining position of our 
sun in the star family is further indicated 
by its medium density, about one and a 
half times that of water. This reveals a 
condensation that has already progressed 
rather far and it is well established, more- 
over, by the recent researches of Homer 
Lane and Eddington into stellar dynamics. 
Professor Eddington set out to discover not 
only what must be the conditions prevail- 
ing from the standpoint of modern physics 
on the surface of a star but what conditions 
prevail to its very center. He has calcu- 
lated the distribution of temperatures 
throughout a star having a mass about 
equal to that of our sun but the condensa- 
tion of which is slightly less. It appears 
that at the center of such a star the tem- 
perature ought to be roundly five million 
degrees and the pressure about twenty- 
one million atmospheres. We can scarcely 
cohceive the state of matter under such 
conditions. It is very possible that the 
pressures prevailing at the center of a star 
suffice to condense the lighter atoms into 
heavier ones—that is, to produce the trans- 
mutation of elements about which the al- 
chemists have dreamed. Moreover, radio- 
active substances have thus been brought 
into existence. 

From all the evidence thus far accumu- 
lated it is certain that the stars are for the 
most part on the downward slope of the 
great curve of Sir Norman Lockyer—a 
result he does not seem to have anticipated. 


An even greater number must be classed 
with the dead. So far as our universe is 
concerned, it is an immense cemetery. 
The survivors are relatively few. It is the 
same with our earth The number of 
living people is small compared with the 
hordes that have. died since history on 
earth began. 

In exactly the way here indicated, the 
dead stars outnumber the living greatly. 
These dead stars swim through the uni- 
verse inaccessible to observation to the 
same extent that the luminous stars are, 
but it may be affirmed safely that there 
are a million dead stars in the cemetery of 
the universe to one that swims through the 
ether alive. 
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A NEW KIND OF STAR PICTURE 

This picture of a star cluster was taken with the 
forty-inch telescope at the Yerkes observatory and while 
the stars are all alive, they are marked by black dots 
instead of white ones, against a dark background. They 
afford an impression of how the sky would look if a dead 
star could be seen by day, except that the black dots 
would be infinitely more numerous and noon would be 
a cloud with flashes of light coming through. 





VITA MINES 


THE NEW CHAPTER IN PHYSIOLOGY 


mines or is likely to do so for many 

a long day to come. We have no 
reason to suppose them to be amines—a 
definite group of nitrogen compounds. 
We have every reason to think of vita- 
mines as ferments or ‘‘enzymes,” neces- 
sary in the nutriment and for nutrition. 
So much that is positive is set forth in the 
New Statesman (London) by the physiolo- 
gist who signs himself “‘Lens.’’ The dis- 
tribution of vitamines throughout the 
living world, he adds, has hitherto been 
looked upon from the practical standpoint 
of diet. We find that lean meat, for in- 
stance, contains the growth factors. But, 
clearly, this means that normal living 
muscle contains these things. What do 
they do for adult, already developed, 
muscle? Do they effect its repair or re- 
integration after action, or what? Again, 
when experimental animals are fed on 
liver, or when tuberculous or rachitic chil- 
dren are fed on cod-liver oil, they thrive 
exceedingly; but what is the “fat soluble 
A” doing in the liver of the adult cod. 
“We know that the liver is the Admirable 
Crichton of the body, its multitudinous 
cells, all of the same kind, discharging a 
host of varied functions; and, perhaps, as 
in the case of glycogen—the form in which 
the liver stores glucose—the vitamines are 
merely stored in the liver for their func- 
tions elsewhere. But what are the func- 
tions, in the adult body, of things which 
we have hitherto merely regarded as 
factors of growth when that adult body is 
consumed by young creatures? Evidently 
this is not a matter of diet and dietetics 
only; it is a question of metabolism at 
large, a new chapter in general physiology.” 
The beginning of this as of everything 
else in life is the green leaf, which alone, 
apparently, makes these ferments and 
which contains them, altho not in any 
great abundance. The individual plant is 
“thinking”’ of its racial life to come. The 
vitamines thus made pass into the seeds or 
fruits whence the next generation will 
spring. The plant physiologists and bo- 
tanical bio-chemists must now try to elu- 
cidate these primal processes. The task 
will not be easy, considering that we have 


N: ONE has isolated any of the vita- 


no test for the presence or absence of any 
vitamine in any tissue except the conse- 
quences to animals fed upon that tissue. 
In fact, the question, what are the func- 
tions of vitamines in and for the various 
living tissues, germinal and adult, vege- 
table and animal, in which they occur, will 
take decades to answer. If we learn how 
growth is normally controlled, we shall be 
on the way to learning the causes and 
acquiring the control of morbid growth, 
such as cancer. 

The vegetable, the vitamine-maker, can 
build up simple into complex compounds. 
The animal, we used to consider, had no° 
parallel powers. We now have many 
instances of true anabolism on the part of 
the animal. Growth and development 
depend upon vitamines, and we may well 
believe that repair and_ reconstitution 
similarly depend. These agents are widely 
distributed. Our muscles and fat and 
livers and so forth normally contain vita- 
mines. They are in the eggs of birds and 
the roe of fishes. 

Our view of fat in the past requires 
some modification. The fat cell is a hum- 
ble thing —a mere speck of protoplasm 
squeezed against the cell wall, and all the 
rest merely lifeless oil. Adipose tissue is 
merely a reserve of fuel, so we thought. 
But now we learn that in both mammals 
and fishes it contains the “fat soluble” 
growth vitamine. When the body draws 
heavily upon its fat in many forms of ill- 
ness, is it the fat alone that is wanted, or 
the vitamine it contains? Our query may 
almost be answered when we remember the 
remarkable value of cod-liver oil in tuber- 
culosis. But when the chemists do their 
best to purify the oil, so as to remove its 
disagreeable flavor, the purified product is 
found to be less useful. And if the chemist 
makes a preparation of the fats of cod- 
liver oil, and we use it in tuberculosis in- 
stead, we find the product destitute of any 
specific value. ‘In a word, it ts the vita- 
mine that constitutes the peculiar value of 
(full-flavored, not too sophisticated) cod- 
liver oil. Must we not conclude that the 
body becomes emaciated in tuberculosis 
and other infections largely because it is 
drawing on its own vitamines? 
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FOURTH DIMENSIONAL SPACE AS THE ABSURD. 
ITY OF MATHEMATICS 


HE world that emerges in the con- 

structive imagination as a result of 
thinking along mathematical lines, the 
world of ‘“‘mathesis,”’ is truly a marvelous 
domain. Vast are its possibilities and 
vaster still its ‘‘sweep of conceivability,”’ 
in the words of that able student of the 
subject, Doctor Robert T. Browne.* This 
peculiar imaginary world of “‘mathesis’’ is 
the real kingdom of the mind where, in 
regal freedom, it may perform feats which 
it is impossible to actualize in the “ phe- 
nomenal”’ universe or world of experience. 
There is no need to consider the limitations 
imposed by the actualities of the sensuous 
world. Logic is the architect of this region 
and for it there is no limit to the possibility 
or rather the admissibility of hypotheses. 
These may be multiplied at will and legiti- 
mately so. The chief error lies in the at- 


tempt to make them appear as actual 
facts of the physical world. Mathemati- 
cians, speculating upon the possibilities of 


“‘mathetic’’ constructions and forgetting 
the necessary distinctions which should be 
recognized as differentiating the two worlds, 
have in their enthusiasm been led into the 
error of postulating as qualities of the 
‘*phenomenal”’ world the characteristics of 
the “‘conceptual”’ world or world of abstract 
thought reared imaginatively. 

A great deal of confusion as to the proper 
limits and restrictions of these conceptions 
has accordingly arisen and there still may 
be found those who are enthusiastically 
endeavoring to push the actualities of the 
physical over into the conceptual. Says 
Dr. Browne: 


‘All objects of the sensible world have both 
an essential or ideal nature and a representa- 
tive or sensuous nature. That is, they may be 
studied from the standpoint of the ideal as 
well as the sensuous. The representative 
nature is that which we recognize as the mode 
of appearance to our senses, which as Kant 
held, is not the essential or ideal character 
of the thing itself. For there is quite as much 
difference between the sénsuous percept and 
the real thing itself as between an object and 
its shadow. In fact, a concept viewed in this 


*TuHe Mystery or Space. By Robert T. Browne, 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


light may seem to have all the characteristics 
of an ordinary shadow; for instance, the shadow 
of a tree. View it as the sun is rising; it will 
then be seen to appear very much elongated, 
becoming less in length and more distinct in 
outline as the sun rises to a position directly 
overhead. The elongation may again be seen 
when the sun is setting. Throughout the day 
as the sun assumes different angles with 
reference to the tree the proportions and 
definiteness of the shadow vary accordingly. 
Thus the angularity of the sun, the intensity, 
and fullness of the light and the shape and 
size of the tree operate to determine the 
character of the shadow. 

““Much of the same thing is true of a sensu- 
ous representation. If we examine carefully 
our ideas of geometric quantities and magni- 
tudes, it will be found that the concepts ~ 
themselves are not identical with the objects 
of the physical world, but mere mental shadows 
of them. The angularity of consciousness, or 
the distinctness of one’s state of awareness, 
being analogous to similar attitudes in the 
solar influence are the main determinants of 
the character of the mental shadow or concept. 
Wherefore mathematical ‘spaces’ or magni- 
tudes are not sensuous things and have there- 
fore no more real existence than a shadow, and 
strictly speaking not so much; for a shadow 
may be seen, while such magnitudes can only 
be conceived. It may be urged that since we 
can conceive of such things they must have 
existence of some kind. And so thay have, 
but it is an existence of a different kind from 
that which we recognize as belonging to things 
in the sensible world. They have a conceptual 
existence, but not a sensuous one. Therein 
lies the great difference.”’ 


These considerations seem to have been 
entirely overlooked in recent literature on 
the subject of fourth dimensional space. It 
is too often forgotten that ‘‘four-space”’ 
can neither be actualized nor made ob- 
jectively possible even in the slightest 
degree in the perceptual world because it 
belongs to the existence of pure thought 
and exists there as an ‘“extra-personal 
affair,"’ separate and distinct from the 
world of the senses. The illustrious Simon 
Newcomb has reminded us that the ex- 
perience of the race and all the refine- 
ments of modern science show conclusively 
the absence of all motion of material 
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masses in the direction of the fourth di- 
mension. There exists no physical agency 
which we can assume to have its origin in 
regions to which matter can not move 
when it has three degrees of freedom. 
There is no logical objection to the study 
of the fourth dimension as a purely hy- 
pothetical question if by its pursuit an 
improvement in methods of research and 
of the outlook upon the field of the actual 
may be gained. So various efforts have 
been made to render the conception of a 
fourth dimension of space thinkable. The 
student of space has reasoned: We say 
there are three dimensions of space. Why 
stop? May there not be spaces of four 
dimensions and even more? All efforts to 
justify the objective existence of a fourth 
dimension based upon such reasoning will 
fail because the basis of the argument is 
faulty: 


“In the sentence: ‘The man loves his bottle,’ 
the thing meant is not the bottle but what the 
bottle contains. For the purpose of the figure 
the bottle signifies its contents. There is no 
more real connection between the bottle and 
what it contains than between any word and 
the object for which it stands. Words are said 
to be symbols of ideas. But they are not 
natural symbols; they are conventional sym- 
bols, made for the purpose of cataloguing, in- 
dexing and systematizing our knowledge. 
Words can be divorced from ideas and objects, 
or rather have never had any real connection 
with them. There are two classes of natural 
symbols, namely; objects and ideas. These, 
objects and ideas, symbolize realities. Realities 
are imperceptible and incomprehensible to the 
intellect which has aptitude only for a slight 
comprehension of the symbols of realities. For 
instance, a tree is a natural symbol. It repre- 
sents an actuality which is imperceptible to the 
intellect. The intellect can deal only with the 
sensible symbol. It is a natural symbol; be- 
cause it is possible directly to trace a living 
connection between the tree and the ‘tree- 
reality. That is, it would be possible so to 
trace out the vital connection between the 
tree and its reality if the intellect had aptitude 
for tracery.” 


The material universe is limited and 
conditioned. The world of ‘“‘mathesis”’ is 
unlimited and unconditioned save by its 
own limitations and conditions. It is 
irrational to expect that physical phe- 


nomena shall 
predicates. 


justify all mathematical 


“It is exceedingly dangerous, therefore, to 
predicate upon such a far-fetched symbolism 
as mathematics furnishes anything purporting 
to deal with ultimate realities, And those who 
insist upon doing so are.either blind themselves 
to these limitations or are madly endeavoring 
to befog the minds of others who are dependent 
upon them for leadership in questions of 
mathematical import. 

“Analogies have been unsparingly used in 
efforts to popularize the four-space conception 
and much of the violence which has been done 
to the notion is due to this vagary. The 
mathematical publicist, in trying to give a 
mental picture of the fourth dimension, 
examines the appearances of three dimensional 
beings as they might appear to a two dimen- 
sional being or duodim. He imagines a race of 
beings endowed with all the human faculties 
except that they live in a land of but two 
dimensions—length and breadth. He thinks 
of them as shadows of three dimensional beings 
to whom there are no such conceptions as 
‘up’ and ‘down.’ They can see nothing nor 
sense anything in any way that is without 
their plane. They can move in any direction 
within the plane in which they live, but can 
have no idea of any movement that might 
carry them without that plane. A house for 
such beings might be simply a series of rect- 
angles. 

“One of them might be as safe behind a 
line as a tridim or three dimensional being 
would be behind a stone wall. A bank safe 
for the unodim would be a mere circle. A 
duodim in any two dimensional prison might 
be rescued by a tridim without the opening 
of doors or the breaking of walls. An action 
of a tridim performed so as to contact their 
plane would be to them a miracle, absolutely 
unaccountable upon the basis of any known 
fact to the unodim or duodim. A tridim might 
go into a house where lived a family of duodims, 
appear and disappear without being detected 
or its ever being discovered how he accom- 
plished such a marvelous feat. Our miracles, 
after the same fashion, are said to be the 
antics of some four dimensional being who 
has similar access to our three dimensional 
world and whose actions are similarly in- 
explicable to us. So the analogies have 
been multiplied. But the temptation to 
apply the consequences of such reasoning to 
actual three-space conditions has been so 
great that many have yielded to it and 
have consequently sought actually to ex- 
plain physical phenomena upon the basis of 
the fourth dimension.” 
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“AT THE ROCK BOTTOM OF MATTER” 


N EFFORT to correlate a mass of 
A hitherto disconnected facts in chem- 
istry and to put chemistry itself on 
a more rationalistic basis is made in the 
Scientific American by one of the foremost 
physicists of the country, Doctor Irving 
Langmuir. According to our present 
views, he reminds us, all forms of matter 
are built up of atoms, but we no longer 
regard these atoms as indivisible nor even 
as simple structures. If a lump of ordi- 
nary matter the size of a baseball could be 
magnified to the size of the earth, the atoms 
in it would then have become about the 
size of baseballs. In other words, an atom 
is about as big compared with a baseball 
as the baseball is when compared with the 
earth. The atoms are constructed of 
particles of positive and negative elec- 
tricity arranged in very open structure. 
All the positive electricity is concen- 
trated into a very small particle called the 


nucleus, located at the center of the atom.. 


The negative electricity exists in the form 
of electrons, which arrange themselves 
about the nucleus. The size of the elec- 
trons and nucleus is small compared with 
that of the atom. itself. Thus, if we 
imagine an atom magnified until it has a 
diameter of one mile, the electrons would 
be about five feet in diameter, while the 
nucleus at the center would be only the 
size of an ordinary walnut. 


“The electrons in different kinds of atoms 
are alike, but there are as many different kinds 


of nuclei as there are chemical elements, that 
is, about 92 in all. These differ from one 
another only in the amount of positive elec- 
tricity they contain. Thus for the simplest 
element, hydrogen, the nucleus has a unit 
positive charge which is able to neutralize the 
charge of a single electron. A hydrogen atom 
then consists merely of the nucleus and a single 
electron. The next element, helium, has a 
nucleus with a double positive charge and the 
atom thus contains two electrons. In a simi- 
lar way we find that the atoms of carbon 
have six electrons while oxygen has eight, 
aluminum thirteen, sulfur sixteen, iron twenty- 
six, copper twenty-nine, silver forty-seven, 
gold seventy-nine, lead eighty-two, and ra- 
dium eighty-eight electrons. 

“These electrons do not revolve around the 
nucleus the way the earth revolves around the 
sun, but they are arranged in three dimensions 
in a series of layers or concentric shells sur- 
rounding the nucleus. The electrons are prob- 
ably not stationary but each revolves in its 
own orbit about a certain equilibrium po- 
sition.” 


As we do not yet know much about these 
orbits, we may speak of the positions of the 
electrons in the atoms as tho the electrons 
were located in these equilibrium positions. 


“The first two electrons in any atom form 
the first shell about the nucleus; that is, two 
electrons are much: closer to the nucleus than 


any of the others. In atoms with more elec- 
trons the next eight electrons form the second 
layer; then comes another layer of eight. If 
there are still more electrons, these arrange 
themselves in a layer of eighteen, followed by 




















From The Scientific American 
Fig. 1: The hydrogen atom, with one 
positive charge on the nucleus and 
one positively charged electron 


Fig. 2: 


The helium atom, with two Fig. 3: 
positive charges and two electrons 
to balance off with these 


The lithium atom, with 
three positive charges and the 
necessary three electrons 


THE THREE SIMPLEST ATOMS AS DR. LANGMUIR SEES THEM 
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a second layer of eighteen, and finally there 
may be an outside layer of thirty-two elec- 
trons. It is the successive formation of these 
various layers which causes the similar or re- 
curring properties among the chemical ele- 
ments which underlie the Periodic Table of 
the elements that is of such fundamental 
importance in chemistry. 

“The eight electrons in the second and third 
layers are arranged in a symmetrical way like 
the arrangement of the eight corners of a cube. 
This stable group of eight electrons is called 
the Octet. The chemical properties of the 
elements result from the tendency of the indi- 
vidual atoms to take up or give up electrons, 
in order to form these Octets. That is, the 
atoms strive to take certain stable configura- 
tions characterized by geometrical symmetry. 
They accomplish this in some cases by ex- 
changing electrons with each other, while in 
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sume cases the atoms share pairs of electrons 
with each other—a sort of cooperative plan. 
The pairs of electrons thus constitute the 
chemical bonds between atoms, which play 
such a prominent part in chemistry.” 


This theory of atomic structure and 
chemical combination, Doctor Langmuir 
thinks, not only explains an enormous 
number of chemical laws which have been 
established by experiment but leads to 
important extensions of them and in some 
cases to their modification, while in other 
cases it has revealed new relationships, 
making it possible to predict correctly the 
properties of certain substances before 
those properties were determined by ex- 
periment. 





A UNIQUE EXPLORING EXPEDITION INTO THE 
SOUTH SEAS 


P' isn have been perfected by the 


Bishop Museum at Honolulu and 
Yale University for an expedition into 
the South Seas to determine the origin of 
the Polynesian race, held to be one of the 
two outstanding problems in ethnology of 
the present age. Professor Herbert E. 
Gregory has authorized a revelation in the 
Boston Christian Science Monitor of the 
theories underlying a unique quest. It 
seems that while many hypotheses have 
been advanced by ethnologists concerning 
the point from which the Polynesians began 
the migrations which eventually scattered 
them broadcast throughout the South Seas 
as far north as. Hawaii, the final stopping 
place, yet the problem has never been 
solved as a matter of historical fact. The 
Hawaiians, Samoans, Tahitians, Tongans 
and Maoris are a distinct race belonging to 
the Stone Age, but with evidence of Aryan 
origin. They live only on the islands of the 
Pacific. The question to be determined is 
where these groups came from, and how 
and why they spread themselves over the 
Pacific, with canoes as their only means of 
transportation. 
The origin and migration of the Polyne- 
sian race and of the American Indian are 
the two problems regarding native races 


that most concern us in America. Ethnolo- 
gists, botanists, and zoologists are tracing 
the American tribes back through British 
Columbia and Alaska to Siberia and the 
regions beyond. The Polynesian problem 
is much more difficult because it involves 
the collection of data widely scattered 
throughout hundreds of islands, some of 
them no longer inhabited, and the separa- 
tion of racial traits and interlocked customs 
and languages of Polynesian, Melanesian 
and Micronesian peoples. It can be solved, 
Professor Gregory says, only by carefully 
organized investigations in areas widely 
separated during an interval extending over 
years. It is an exceedingly fascinating 
problem of the highest importance in any 
study of the history of the human race. 
Funds sufficient for a year’s work, con- 
tributed to Yale University by Bayard 
Dominick, of New York, have been placed 
at the disposal of the trustees of the 
museum. Investigations resulting from the 
use of these funds will be credited to the 
“Bayard Dominick Expedition."" Reports 
of the results are to be issued in a fashion 
leaving no doubt of their authenticity and 
the expectations of ethnologists have been 
aroused in the highest degree. For example 
some of the questions which remain to be 
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studied by the explorers are whether the 
Incas of Peru and the Aztecs of Mexico are 
a part of an ancient Asiatic civilization 
or whether South and Central America 
are the original homes of a people which 
spread westward across the Pacific; whether 


America or Africa or Asia supplied the 
Pacific islanders with their food plants and 
whether these islands once formed a great 
continent broken in recent geological time 
into the present small fragments, or whether 
they were always islands. 





THE FIRST RECORD OF NORMAL CATALEPSY 
IN THE ANIMAL KINGDOM 


r NHE very first instance of catalepsy— 
normal, regular and internally pro- 
duced—in the animal kingdom is 

revealed in the report of the Smithsonian 

Institution on the authority of the noted 

Russian scientist, Professor P. Schmidt. 

He affirms that the cataleptic quiescence 

of the curious insects known as phasmids 

is a proved fact and is a specific adaptation 
for the purpose of mimicking the portions 
of plants that are in repose near the insect. 

This catalepsy must not be confused with. 

ordinary animal immobility. It is quite a 

different and an infinitely more important 

thing. 

Not long ago Professor Schmidt managed 
to get his phasmids from outside Russia 
and these were bred in Petrograd nurseries. 
They were the variety known as Carausius, 
the adults of which spend nine-tenths of 
their lives in a state of perfect stillness, as 
if transfixed. When at rest the four hind 
legs are extended backward while the front 
legs are extended forward. This is the 
poise the insect maintains for hours, fre- 
quently ‘a whole day without stirring a leg 
or an antenna. A few experiments proved 
to Professor Schmidt that this state of 
rest in the insect is one of catalepsy, a fact 
never before suspected: 


“By carefully placing a forceps under the 
head of a resting specimen and raising it so 
that the portion composed of the head, pro- 
and mesothorax forms an angle of 40° to 45° 
with the metathorax and then removing the 
forceps, the insect remains in this position for 
hours. By aid of the forceps the folded front 
legs may be pried apart and placed at any 
angle to the body. Carausius retains this 
Mantis-like pose of prayer for hours. A speci- 
men resting on the side of the jar may be flung 
to the bottom without provoking a change of 


the posture of rest. However, on falling, it 
often assumes another pose; it extends the 
anterior forelegs straight forward and the 
hind legs backward, all clinging close to the 
body, except the tibiz of the last, which are set 
at a slight angle. This position represents a 
state of. most perfect catalepsy and at the 
same time of perfect mimicry, because the in- 
sects retain it longest and in it most resemble 
inanimate objects, like sticks. 

‘‘The insect thus lying still can be raised 
onto its legs without disturbing the cataleptic 
state. To do this one need but carefully bend 
its legs by means of forceps and they will retain 
the position given them; then it must be turned 
over and placed on its legs. During this oper- 
ation some reflex stirring is observed occasion- 
ally, but it afterwards remains rigid in the 
given pose. 

‘‘Standing on its legs the insect may be given 
any desired pose, not excepting most unnatural 
and difficult ones. It may thus be made to 
stand on three legs, by raising one of the middle 
ones. It may be made to stand on the four 
front legs and hold the hind ones raised. He 
sometimes succeeded in making it stand on 
three legs on one side, the end of the abdomen 
serving as support for the other side. The 
antennz, too, may be extended forward, put 
back or placed at right angles to the body— 
and they will retain the position given them. 
Finally, the abdomen may, for instance, have 
its end bent upward almost to the vertical, a 
position never assumed by the adult insect. 

“Under a highly cataleptic state the insects 
can be stood on their heads, supported by the 
first two pairs of legs, or even the first alone, 
and the antennz pointing the other way. One 
insect remained in this position for 4% hours.” 


These experiments show that the phas- 
mid’s state of rest is different from the 
usual state of rest of animals. It differs 
radically from its state of activity, which 
should be the normal habit but which is 
rare and of short duration. The resting 
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insect passes into the active state after 
strong provocation, especially when the 
end of the abdomen is pinched. Some- 
times the insect wakes also when an an- 
tenna or leg is pinched or simply breathed 
upon, when it jumps up, takes several 
swings and runs. When awake, this insect 
reacts to strong stimuli with energetic run- 
ning. Thrown on its back, it at once jumps 
over and gets upon its long legs. Caught 
by the tail, it strains with all six legs to get 
away. It acts like a normal living animal. 

While superficial observations show a 
similarity between the quiescent state of 
the phasmid and catalepsy in man and the 
higher vertebrates, greater study of details 
proves complete identity between the two. 
The author snipped one-quarter of the 
antenna of a resting phasmid. Sometimes 
there was slight shiver, due to shock, prob- 
ably, but otherwise the insect remained 
motionless without even changing pose. 
Several minutes later another one-fourth 
antenna was cut; result the same. Little 
by little he cut off the antennz and began 
to cut off pieces of the forelegs. The insect 
bled, but remained unmoved. He even 
cut off bits of the abdomen and still it re- 
mained unmoved. But pinched on the 
cut end of the abdomen, that is, given pro- 
tracted excitement of the nervous system, 
it woke from the trance and ranaway. No 
doubt, therefore, this was catalepsy. 

An experiment ,similar to hypnotism 
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may be performed with the insect by plac- 
ing the ends of the extended legs and an- 
tennz on one book, end of abdomen on 
aacther. Strips of paper may be placed 
or the middle and the body thus weighted 
down, but the insect does not stir. 

To ascertain the parts of the body with 
which catalepsy in Carausius is associated, 
what produces it and what is its biological 
significance and genesis,, the author took a 
resting specimen and snipped it in two in 
front of the mesothoracic legs. 


“The body remained standing on the four 
legs as if nothing had happened and the front 
part fell, also without changing pose. Several 
minutes later, however, the legs- weakened 
apparently, and no longer supported the weight 
of the body, which sank to the surface of the 
table, but the legs retained their former posi- 
tion. But when the leg muscles were examined 
it was found their waxen flexibility had van- 
ished. The body became very sensitive, 
reflex action is manifest. When a leg is 
touched it contracts and often the other legs 
also. Other tests showed that no trace of cata- 
lepsy was left in this part of the body. Some 
muscles, on the other hand, showed signs of a 
tetanus state, the seized legs breaking at the 
joints. He notes, by the way, the great vital- 
ity of this half of the insect; ligatured and pro- 
tected from excessive desiccation it lived in 
one instance 12 gays. 

“The difference in behavior between the two 
halves of the body is explained by the fact that 
catalepsy depends on the head ganglia." 





WHY PRACTICE DOES 


tice makes perfect’’ is very mislead- 

ing, in the opinion of the eminent 
educator, Professor Daniel Starch, of the 
University of Wisconsin. A great deal of 
practice and repetition, he tells us, may 
continue day in and day out without the 
slightest gain. Only practice with zeal 
and effort is likely to bring improvement. 
Professor Starch* quotes with approval 
from Professors W. L. Bryan and N. 
Harter in the Psychological Review: ‘‘Years 
of daily practice of telegraph operators in 
receiving messages, they tell us, will not 


“4 NHE proverbial statement that “‘prac- 


*Educational Psychology. By Daniel Starch, Ph.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


NOT MAKE PERFECT 


bring a man to his maximum ability to 
receive. Men whose receiving curve has 
been upon a level for years frequently rise 
to a far higher rate when forced to do so ia 
order to secure and hold a position requir- 
ing higher: skill. This seems to be true 
throughout the whole length of the curve. 
Every step in advance seems to cost as 
much as the former. Indeed, each new 
step seems to cost more than the former. 
Inquiry at the telegraph school and among 
operators indicates that between sixty and 
seventy-five per cent of those who begin 
the study of telegraphy become discour- 
aged upon the plateau of the curve just 
below the mainline rate. As a rule, ordi- 
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nary operators will not make the painful 
effort necessary to become experts.” 

Facts of an analogous character will be 
recalled from other fields. The implica- 
tions are manifestly important. “If in 
our educational methods in the past, we 
have often made the pace that kills, there 
is possibly the danger on the other hand 
that we shall make school work all play, 
and so eliminate the intense effort which 
is necessary for progress.”’ 

In all fields, as well as in this particular 
one, adds Doctor Starch, a great deal of 
learning is done without any real zeal or 
effort towards improvement. The usual 
way in which a great many children learn 
to play the piano illustrates how much 
practicing consists in dawdling with more 
attention upon the clock than upon the 
music sheet. A great deal of learning of 
school material is done with the same lack 
of interest and effort. There is definite 


experimental evidence for the assertion 
that the average high school pupil could 
learn in twenty minutes a day for thirty 
days all the Latin words he would need in 


an entire year of Latin. He could learn in 
thirty minutes a day for one half the school 
year all the Latin words he would use in 
his entire study of four years of high school 
Latin. The difficulty in making practical 
application of the theory that practice 
makes perfect is thus indicated by Doctor 
Starch: 


‘“‘We can point out specifically to a child 
whether or not he spells a word correctly and 
what part of the word may be incorrect, but 
we have not until recent years made any at- 
tempt at determining which particular words 
a child really ought to know how to spell. The 
pupil was given a list of words selected more or 
less on the basis of their unusualness and diffi- 
culty rather than upon the basis of usefulness 
or frequency of occurrence. The idea seemed 
to be that if he learns to spell a sufficient num- 
ber of difficult and useless words, he will know 
how to spell all other words in the English 
language. The school has virtually said, 
‘Learn to spell,’ but has not said what a child 
should learn to spell. Even in a subject in 
which the associative bonds may be precisely 
defined so that they can be directly attended 
to, we have not done so. The same situation 
obtains in practically all other subjects with 
the added difficulty that in some subjects the 
material is of such a nature that specific direc- 
tions and specific material or specific bonds to 


be formed, cannot easily be isolated. This is 
particularly true of such a subject as English 
composition, which represents the opposite 
extreme from spelling and arithmetic. The 
child is told to improve his style, or his lan- 
guage, or his expression, or his originality, or 
his imagination; but he is not told very defi- 
nitely how he may do this.” 


Feelings of dislike on the part of the 
learner for the material to be learned un- 
doubtedly interfere with the rapid forma- 
tion of the connections. This attitude is 
expressed in such assertions, as: ‘I never 
was able to get mathematics,” or, “I can’t 
learn languages—I never could.”’ A con- 
crete case in Doctor Starch’s experience 
was that of a man, considerably older than 
the average university student, who re- 
ported that he was unable to learn ‘‘vocab- 
ulary.”” He had always had great diffi- 
culty in learning languages. Laboratory 
tests indicated that he was of average in- 
telligence and that his memory was not 
defective. He was informed of the results 
of the tests and assured that his defective 
memory was an illusion of his own. His 
real trouble lay in his contrary attitude to 
certain tasks, as indicated by his own 
statements concerning his work. The 
general effect upon his later attitude in 
learning was a distinctly wholesome one. 
This case exemplifies many similar in- 
stances of persons who “‘feel’’ incapable of 
learning certain things and who do not, 
therefore, find that practice makes perfect. 

It may be doubted whether perfection 
in the ordinary sense is an accomplish- 
ment which men ought to value as much 
as some of them do—especially educators 
who cling to tradition. Perfection in any 
one thing may be an excellent achieve- 
ment for the worker who has no ambition 
beyond the pay envelope. It may ad- 
vance the college man who seeks to pass 
an examination and whose studies are 
made more for the sake of passing exami- 
nations than for the sake of the accom- 
plishment. Such perfection is really nar- 
rowing. Perfection is a goal that should 
always be deemed remote. Education is 
a ‘‘leading out’’ but it is not a finality. It 
is a process of the continuous kind. There 
is a soul of perfection as well as its mere 
physical technique and this soul is the 
thing. 





A MATTER OF MAZES 


WHY EINSTEIN’S THEORY IS SO HARD 
TO EXPLAIN 


q NHE public has been surprized at the 
unanimity with which leading scien- 
tific men have confessed that they do 

not understand Einstein’s now famous 
theory. The reason, explains that high 
authority, Professor A. S. Eddington, is 
because the theory employs a_ hitherto 
little used branch of mathematics, which 
most mathematical physicists have either 
forgotten or more often omitted altogether 
in their equipment. Founded by Riemann 
and developed in recent years by the Ital- 
ians Ricci and Levi-Civita, it seemed most 
unlikely ever to have any physical appli- 
cation. It seems that Einstein himself 
was ignorant of this subject when 


that there is. Our sole reason for believing it 
is that, whenever we measure lengths with the 
most perfect appliances, we have hitherto 
always found it correct. But is that what we 
usually understand the proposition to mean? 
Are length and measured length quite the same 
idea? We have to make up our minds be- 
tween two views of space :— 

‘“‘(a) The properties of space are those which 
are revealed by measures. In that case geom- 
etry—the science of space—is really a study 
of the behavior of material measuring-scales, 
and therefore a branch of mechanics. 

“(b) Space is something independent of 
material measuring-appliances, so that its 
properties are not necessarily revealed by 





he began his researches. It is 
not the least part of the romance 
of the discovery that it depends 
upon the investigations of pure 
mathematicians in a field which 
seemed unlikely ever to be con- 


taminated bya mundane applica- 


tion. Professor Eddington con- 
tinues in The Contemporary Re- 
view: 


“The main difficulty in giving an 
account in simple language is that 
the whole theory is a revolt against 
‘simple language.’ If the theory 
is right, simple language involves 
very confused ideas. What ideas 
are more elementary than those of 
space and time? ‘If only you would 
tell us what it is about in terms of 
space instead of talking about ten- 
sors and differential invariants, we 
should understand you immediate- 
ly.’ No, you would not. In space 
you have two essentially distinct 
ideas mixed up; and until these are 
separated no progress in under- 
standing Ejinstein’s theory can be 
made. 

“Let us take a simple proposi- 
tion about space. Euclid says that 
the sum of the lengths of two sides |* 











of a triangle is always greater than 
the length of the third side. There 
is no mathematical or other purely 
logical reason for believing this to 
be true; and nowadays we are giving 
up trying to persuade schoolboys 


. 


From the Vossische (Berlin) 


THE HERO OF THE NEW PHYSICS 


Professor Albert Einstein is here seen in the impression he made 
upon the artist Herman Struck. 
freedom from any of the ponderous traits ordinarily associated with 
the German Professor and his human sympathies are all said to be 
in ‘icated in this swift sketch. 


The simplicity of Einstein, his 
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measures. In that case physics is not directly 
concerned with space, because it has no interest 
in things that cannot be measured.” 


In ordinary life we try to have it both 
ways. We think that space is something 
pre-existing with uniform properties, in 
which the material world is, as it were, an 
accident. If measures did not come out 
as we expected, according to this precon- 
ceived idea of what space must be like, we 
should say that our measuring apparatus 
had been made untrustworthy by some- 
thing—strained by a gravitational force, 
forexample. At the same time, we assume 
that this pre-existing space is identical with 
the space that we measure—not only with 
scientific apparatus but in common life 
with the eye and with muscular effort: 


“In Einstein’s view, since the space (b) is 
not revealed by physical measurements, there 
is no conceivable reason for believing in its 
existence; and in any case it does not concern 
us. Hence for him space is always and solely 
measured space. We cannot predict a priori 
what will happen to measuring-appliances in a 
strong field of gravitation, hence we cannot 
predict what kind of space will be there. It 


turns out that it is probably non-Euclidean, 
or, as it is popularly expressed, warped. But 
all the metaphysical implication disappears 
when we remember that this is merely a state- 
ment about the unusual behavior of measuring- 
appliances in unusual circumstances.” 


The layman may think that it is a 
“bathos”’ that all the talk of the warping 
of space should come to nothing more than 
this, but he must remember that the space 
that is warped is actually the space of his 
perception: 


“The judgments of his senses are physical 
measures, tho crude; and the appliances of the 
laboratory merely assist and refine these judg- 
ments without altering their character. We 
are inclined to overlook the channel of sense- 
measures by which external nature is presented 
to the mind, and to think that in some way 
the mind is directly acquainted with things 
outside us. So far from this being true, two 
of the most essential features in our mental 
picture of the external world—viz., space and 
time, are not actually in the external world, 
but are introduced into the picture in the 
course of transmission through sense-channels 
to our brains.” 





WHY OBSCURE MEN DO MORE FOR SCIENCE 
THAN ALL THE “GREAT” LABORATORIES 


created in scientific circles lately by 

the charge of Dector Alexis Carrel 
that in France science has become sterile. 
No discoveries of importance are made 
any more in the ‘“great’’ laboratories. 
Carrel says progress is impeded by rules and 
regulations out of harmony with progress. 
Powerful schools and casts have been 
formed which admit only those who bow in 
advance to their wishes and views. Only 
the elect are welcomed and encouraged by 
the faculty of medicine, the Pasteur 
Institute and all the other ‘‘great”’ scientific 
establishments. The unknown quantity, in 
the shape of the man with ideas, who may 
be obscure, it is true, but whose theories 
have a basis of originality, is thrust out in 
the cold. The evil here is serious, admits 
the Journal of the Missouri State Medical 
Association, and it remains not wholly 
explicable that discoveries of supreme im- 


Gy coed in » of a sensation was 


portance in medical annals have not been 
made within the walls of the ‘‘foundations.”’ 
This statement should not be interpreted 
in too sweeping a fashion, but it is on the 
whole accurate. 

Outside of the field of medicine, many of 
the really great advances in knowledge have 
been made in flat defiance of the established 
institutions, the colleges, the universities, 
the laboratories, says Professor R. A. 
Harper, of Columbia University. The 
services to science have been rendered 
through some one’s breaking over the 
bonds of the average scientific thought and 
experiment and attacking some problem 
which had been quite unthought of or was 
regarded as visionary. Professor Harper, ia 
Science, enlarges on this thought: 


“To illustrate, I think we must admit now 
that the Wright brothers were more favorably 
situated for the solution of the problem of 
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THE NEW FIELD IN SCIENCE MAY BE SHUNNED 79 


human flight in heavier-than-air machines 
than was Langley. Langley was in a great 
government supported institution with sup- 
posedly all the resources for the attack on the 
problem from the mathematical, physical and 
experimental mechanical side at his command. 
The Wrights had to develop financial and other 
support as they went along. The case illus- 
trates perfectly the weakness likely to inhere in 
governmentally supported research. Langley, 
in his position, could not afford repeated 
failures in experimenting on a problem which 
was still regarded as chimerical, if not ridicul- 
ous, by the great mass of intelligent people of 
his time. The Wrights, working on their own 
initiative, with everything to win by final 
success and little to lose by temporary failure, 
with no explanations to make to governing 
boards or scientific societies, were in a vastly 
more helpful and normal environment, it seems 
to me, for establishing a new point of departure 
in a new field of activity. At least the Wrights 
succeeded and Langley was unable to push 
further his partial success in an achievement 
which, if it had been followed up, might have 
won him the distinction which went to the 
vastly less well supported efforts of the 
Wrights. Langley in his position under the 
eye of the government could not feel himself 
able to support temporary failure or even 
partial success, tho in reality the endeavor was 
worth prosecuting through a thousand failures.”’ 


Another instance is the historic one of 
Pasteur’s discovery of the relation of mi- 
cro-organisms to fermentation and decay. 
No more fundamental and enlightening 
work has been done in the whole history of 
biological research. It gave the final 
quietus to the doctrine of the spontaneous 
generation of germs in decaying organic 
matter and laid the foundations for the 
whole series of discoveries in theoretic 
pathology as wel! as applications in medi- 
cine and the practical arts. Yet if we accept 
the current accounts of the attitude of 
Pasteur’s colleags and the general public 
to his earlier work in these lines, we can see 
that it would have been quite impossihle 
for him to have gained support in advance 
for his researches on problems supposed to 
be settled or quite insoluble: 


“Pasteur, like the Wrights, won his way to 
popular support, but it is certainly a question 
whether the work, brilliant tho it is, which 
has so far come from the great institute 
founded in his honor equals in s‘gnificance 
the work done by the great master. 


“It is the despaig of organizers of research 
that work of the first rank such as that of Pas- 
teur and Darwin shows so little dependence on 
facilities, equipment, etc., and it is always to 
be remembered that the problems on which 
they worked and the results they achieved 
were not such as would have enabled them to 
win in advance either financial support or 
substantial recognition by the general public 
or their scientific colleags. Pasteur could 
win his institute only by achieved results, not 
on an advance program for laying the founda- 
tions of a new science of bacteriology. Dar- 
win could hardly have made the origin of spe- 
cies seem a promising and feasible field of 
research before he had the evidence of the effi- 
ciency of selection which made the whole sub- 
ject of evolution a new and vital one. It is 
hardly conceivable that Darwin himself would 
have been able or willing to attempt to formu- 
late in advance a project which would have 
covered the main field of his researches. He 
was working out into lines of thought and ex- 
perimentation where clearness and feasibility 
became obvious after, and not before the 
event.” 


In these days, concludes Professor 
Harper, when in certain quarters it is 
assumed that every research must be out- 
lined in advance, it is worth while to 
remember that really new fields of study 
are very likely to lock unpromising or 
ridiculous to the executive mind: 


“If we require for every research project 
that it appear promising and workable with- 
in a so-called reasonable time, we put a 
premium on problems of the easy and less 
fundamental type. There is also a psycho- 
logical factor here. The man who conceives 
vaguely at first a great new possibility in the 
advance of knowledge, is sometimes quite dis- 
inclined to talk about it merely because it 
seems so vague, hopeless, and perhaps even 
ridiculous. If we organize research to such a 
degree that it shall become the customary, if 
not the inevitable, routine for every worker in 
an experiment station or research institute to 
feel that he can only work on problems which 
can be made to appear plausible and possible 
of solution in advance, we shall, as in so many 
socializing schemes, put a premium on medioc- 
rity, and penalize real originality of the kind 
which has led in the past to many of the really 
great advances in knowledge.” 


Science has thus no royal road to dis- 
tinction. Its heroes rise from obscurity 
through obstacles to renown. 
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GILBERT CANNAN CELEBRATES THE MIRACULOUS 
~ ADVENTURES OF THE SOUL 


HE Great War has reversed many of 

the values by which we live. Every- 

where, men and women are:seeking 
to escape from the miseries it has brought 
in its train. From the point of view of the 
artist, says Gilbert Cannan, the English 
novelist and dramatist, in his new book, 
“The Release of the Soul’’ (Boni and 
Liveright), the war has made it possible for 
a little while to see human life without the 
charm which in normal times creates so 
many baffling illusions, so many delicious 
combinations of caprice and truth and 
beauty. ‘‘Now,”’ as he puts it, ‘‘the surface 
of life is broken and for the artist there is 
metaphysic or nothing.’’ From the point of 
view of the common man, the war has 
created a terrible spiritual void and hunger. 
“To nothing else is due the pathetic 


attempts being made everywhere to estab-. 


lish communication with the dead.’’ The 


only way of escape, Mr. Cannan tells us, is 


through the soul. He calls us to a new 
spiritual renaissance. He celebrates “‘the 
miraculous adventures of the sou! as it 
passes from God to life and back again.” 
His gospel is as old as Plato and as modern 
as the present hour. 

It is futile, according to Mr. Cannan, to 
attempt to crystallize any mystical vision 
into a system. The one thing needful is to 
“turn from the reflection of life to life 
itself."’ Every man at some time faces an 
hour when he must choose between the real 
and the unreal. Mr. Cannan names Na- 
poleon as one who made the wrong choice. 
William Blake, on the other hand, made the 
right choice. An engraver, a painter, a 
poet, he dedicated his life to the marriage 
of Heaven and Hell, wherein the earth 
upon which he lived should become 
blessed. ‘“‘He, too, like Napoleon, was 
gifted with genius, and, like Napoleon, had 
his moment of choice, and chose well, so 
that the soul lived in him to the end of his 
days and suffered him to create a whole 
world of the spirit in which humanity 
should some day dwell. And, truly, as the 
glittering and pompous world created by 
Napoleon, in grotesque mockery of the 
soul, falls into ruins, the world of William 


Blake becomes visible, a world wherein all 
things beautiful are but faint imitations 
of the terrible and undying beauty from 
which they emanate.’’ Mr. Cannan speaks 
of Shelley, Keats, Byron, Coleridge and 
Robert Burns as the progeny of Blake, and 
says that they have all been denied— 
except as purveyors of a remote esthetic 
pleasure—for three generations. He pays 
tribute to Cézanne, the painter, and to 
César Franck, the musician, declaring that 
the former, through Nature, and the latter, 
through humanity, revealed the spiritual 
world. He quotes, also, the following pas- 
sage from Dostoyevsky as the very quin- 
tessence of what the mystical vision 
signifies: 


“There are seconds when you feel the pres- 
ence of the eternal harmony perfectly attained. 
It is something not earthly—I don’t mean in 
the sense that it is heavenly—but in the sense 
that man can not endure it in his earthly 
aspect. He must be physically changed or die. 
This feeling is clear and unmistakable: it is as 
tho you apprehend all nature and suddenly say, 
‘Yes, that’s right.’ God, when he created the 
world, said at the end of each day of creation, 
‘Yes. It’s right: it’s good.’ It... is not 
being deeply moved, but simply joy. You 
don’t forgive anything, because there is no 
more need of forgiveness. It is not that you 
love—oh! there is something in it higher than 
love: what is most awful is that it is terribly 
clear and such joy. In those few seconds I live 
through a lifetime and I’d give my whole life 
for them because they are worth it.” 


It is not easy to discern reality in the 
sense in which the mystic understands the 
word, but every man, Mr. Cannan con- 
tends, is capable, in some degree, of the 
great spiritual adventure. For one who 
has passed through what Dostoyevsky 
describes, life can never again be the same. 
Work, love, society, will take on a new 
aspect.. ‘‘With those tidings ringing in the 
ears of men, the terrors, the trials, the 
strain of the tragedy of existence can be 
lightly borne, for the release of the soul can 
be seen everywhere, in the unfolding of 
flowers, in the moonlight falling on the 
wind-rippled waters, in the laughter of men 
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and women, and in those tears that will 
not be denied when joy is so great 
that the heart can neither laugh nor 
weep but must break or burst into illum- 


ination.” 
Not by the intellect, nor even by im- 
agination, is access to the miracle. 


Only 
experience is real. “It needs but the pre- 
lude of a moment’s closing of the eyes to 
the spectacle shown in the reflection of life. 
It is at once seen then that the spectacle 
was but the reflection of a reflection, from 
projected memory thrown upon the mirror 
of the intellect.””. One begins to be aware 
of a new kind of beauty in the universe. 
The mind gets its sudden flashes of revela- 
tion and intuition, sometimes so brief as to 
be almost imperceptible. These moments 
accumulate and confirm each other. 

The first fact in one’s life that is sure to 
be revolutionized by the mystical vision is 
work. It matters not, Mr. Cannan says, 
whether a man work with mind or with 
muscle, or whether his material be the 
earth, or wood, or paint, or words, or 
stocks and shares, or legal fictions, as soon 
as he sees its inner reality, he becomes 
aware of “a living vibrant relationship 
between himself and it,’” and through the 
relationship ‘“‘is lured out of himself into a 
loving carefulness through which suddenly 
there begins to pour a power greater than 
himself, greater and more divine than 
anything that is in the material upon 
which he is engaged.’’ He finds that he is 
fashioning something new, recognizable as 
the thing he was trying to make and yet 
utterly and inconceivably different and 
superior, something that calls upon his 
whole faculty of reverence. There is no 
task so humble that it cannot contain this 
sublimation, this sudden liberation of the 
joy that is in man, as in all things living, 
and this joy is forthcoming always in pro- 
portion to the capacity of the worker and 
the value of the work to humanity. ‘With- 
out it, no other joy can be procured and the 
inexhaustible richness of life cannot be 
explored, for a man’s life is lived through 
his relationships and the key to them all is 
his relationship to his work.”’ 

The second fact on which the light of 
illumination falls is love. More than any 
other relationship, Mr. Cannan says, love 
calls for the support of the soul. 


MAGIC OF MYSTICISM 


HE SAYS THAT ONLY THE SPIRIT MATTERS 


Gilbert Cannan, the brilliant young English novelist 
who has late!y visited America, declares that the only 
way of escape from our modern maladies is through the 
soul. 


“If a man loves a woman he belongs to her, 
to the degree of his love: if he loves a dog, a 
flower, a tree, a work of art, a song, a sudden 
glimpse of the sky, he belongs to them, to the 
degree of his love: if he learns at last, through 
many loves, great and small, to love the soul, 
then he belongs to the soul and by it is utterly 
possessed, not jealously, nor in any sense of 
property. Possessed by the soul, all his loves 
are enriched, glorified and transfigured, fruitful 
and creative. 

“‘To live is to love; but love is terrible, con- 
tact with love is ruinous without the support 
of the soul, that alone knows enough of life to 
he able to tell its story so sweetly and with 
such magic art as to enchant those who have 
ears to hear and hearts to understand into a 
condition of unfailing courage. In that con- 
dition, the loves both great and small of man 
or woman pierce through the beauty of the 
beloved to the spirit which joins the spirit of 
the lover in a marriage that, entering into a 
peace that penetrates all life, bursts then into 
flower, into flame, into wingless flight, in which 
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ecstasy is released, bringing into human love 
the Love which is all that men may know of 


The third fact transfigured by mysticism 
is society. The very existence of society 
in Mr. Cannan’s conception, is justified 
only if it supports the individual in his 
spiritual concern. He writes, finally: 


“The world of the twentieth century is 
entitled to be called the new world because its 
sudden linking up of the social energy of the 
whole of humanity has for the first time placed 
that energy at the bidding of the individual 
who is honest enough to wish to do his duty 
to society by functioning according to the desire 
of his spirit, which is to admit the soul to his 
own existence and through himself to that of 
those who surround him. . 

“All communication between men and men 
is spiritual communication, whether or no it 
be acknowledged as such, and without acknowl- 
edgment all communication invariably ends 
in disaster, for the which reason the old saints 
and mystics withdrew into solitude to attempt 


to enter into undisturbed communion with the 
spirit, through the spirit with the soul, through 
the soul with love, and through love with God. 
They succeeded in attaining the peace of the 
soul, these moments of which Dostoyevsky’s 
Idiot speaks, but, having cut themselves off 
from human relationships, could not proceed 
further except in so far as, like Blake, they 
stumbled into expression in Art. Dante, 
through his relationship with Beatrice, ab- 
stracted as it was from all other relationships, 
deliberately confined in imagined beauty, was 
able to know the passage of love out of life into 
God, which is death, but not the singing return 
of love, pouring through the soul with an 
unfathomable passion out into life intent upon 
its re-creation. And yet for Dante, through 
his love for Beatrice, there was a New Life, 
and after him there was a New Life for all men, 
a reconception of love and with it a trans- 
valuation of values, the slow evolution of 
larger groups with which to procure more 
social energy to bring to bear upon the prob- 
lems of humanity, for without social energy 
nothing more than the ecstasy of contempla- 
tion can be attained and its discoveries cannot 
be brought into action and given form.” 





' “ARE WE MENACED BY A NEW RACE WAR? 


4 NHE possibility of coming storms— 
“great, ugly whirlwinds of hatred and 
blood and cruelty’”—is discussed by 

W. E. Burghardt Du Bois in a new book 

entitled ‘‘Darkwater’’ (Harcourt, Brace & 

Howe). Dr. Du Bois is editor of the Negro 

magazine, The Crisis. Since Booker Wash- 

ington’s death, he is generally regarded as 
the leading spokesman of the Negro race in 

America. He draws his lurid thought from 

a contemplation of racial antagonisms 

existing before the war and apparently ag- 

gravated by it. ‘‘Is this, then,” he asks, 

“the end of wars? Can it be the end, so 

long as sits enthroned, even in the souls of 

those who cry peace, the despising and 
robbing of darker peoples?’’ His answer is: 

“If Europe hugs this delusion, then this is 

not the end of world war—it is but the 

beginning!’’ 

Dr. Du Bois’ entire book is an impas- 
sioned protest against what he calls ‘‘the 
new religion of whiteness.’’ Wave on wave, 
each with increasing virulence, he watches 
this new religion dashing against the shores 
of our time. Its first effects, he says, are 


funny: the strut of the Southerner, the 
arrogance of the Englishman amuck, the 
whoop of the hoodlum who vicariously leads 
your mob. Next it appears dampening 
generous enthusiasm in what we once 
counted glorious; to free the slave is dis- 
covered to be tolerable only in so far as his 
master is freed! ‘‘Do we sense somnolent 
writhings in black Africa or angry groans 
in India or triumphant banzais in Japan? 
‘To your tents, O Israel!’ These nations 
are not white!’’ The argument proceeds: 


“On the pale, white faces which the great 
billows whirl upward to my tower, I see again 
and again, often and still more often, a writing 
of human hatred, a deep and passionate hatred, 
vast by the very vagueness of its expressions. 
Down through the green waters, on the bottom 
of the world, where men move to and fro, I 
have seen a man—an educated gentleman— 
grow livid with anger because a little, silent, 
black woman was sitting by herself in a Pullman 
car. He was a white man. I have seen a great, 
grown man curse a little child, who had wan- 
dered into the wrong waiting-room, searching 
for its mother: ‘Here, you damned blac F 
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He was white. In Central Park I have seen the 
upper lip of a quiet, peaceful man curl back in 
a tigerish snarl of rage because black folk rode 
by ina motor car. He was a white man. We 
have seen, you and I, city after city drunk and 
furious with ungovernable lust of blood; mad 
with murder, destroying, killing, and cursing: 
torturing human victims because somebody 
accused of crime happened to be of the same 
color as the mob’s innocent victims and because 
that color was not white! We have seen— 
merciful God! in these wild days and in the 
name of Civilization, Justice, and Motherhood 
—what have we not seen, right here in America, 
of orgy, cruelty, barbarism, and murder done 
to men and women of Negro descent.” 


The same virus, working in Europe, was 
mainly responsible, in Dr. Du Bois’ view, 
for the World War. When Germany said, 
“Our jealous enemies forged an iron ring 
about our breasts and we knew our breasts 
had to expand,” she meant expansion 
overseas. She was talking in terms of the 


current theory of colonial expansion, which, 
put bluntly, is this: It is the duty of white 
Europé to divide up the darker world and 
administer it for Europe’s good. According 


to this view of the European struggle, Ger- 
many, finding herself unable to compete 
with her great rival, England, by the slow 
process of exploiting her own peasants and 
workingmen, built her navy and entered 
into a desperate competition for possession 
of colonies of darker peoples. “To South 
America, to China, to Africa, to Asia Minor 
she turned like a hound quivering on the 
leash, impatient, suspicious, irritable, with 
blood-shot eyes and dripping fangs, ready 
for the awful word. England and France 
crouched watchfully over their bones, 
growling and wary, but gnawing indus- 
triously, while the blood of che dark world 
whetted their greedy appetites. In the 
background, shut out from the highway to 
the seven seas, sat Russia and Austria, 
snarling and snapping at each other and at 
the last Mediterranean gate to the El 
Dorado, where the Sick Man enjoyed bad 
health, and where millions of serfs in the 
Balkans, Russia, and Asia offered a feast to 
greed well-nigh as great as Africa.’’ Then 
the fateful day came. 


“It had to come. The cause of war is pre- 
paration for war; and of all that Europe has 
done in a century there is nothing that has 


equaled in energy, thought, and time her 
preparation for wholesale murder. The only 
adequate cause of this preparation was con- 
quest, and conquest not in Europe but pri- 
marily among the darker peoples of Asia and 
Africa; conquest not for assimilation and 
uplift but for commerce and degradation. For 
this, and this mainly, did Europe gird herself at 
frightful cost for war. 

“The red day dawned when the tinder was 
lighted in the Balkans and Austro-Hungary 
seized a bit which brought her a step nearer to 
the world’s highway; she seized one bit and 
poised herself for another. Then came that 
curious chorus of challenges, those leaping 
suspicions, raking all causes for distrust and 
rivalry and hatred, but saying little of the real 
and greatest cause. 

“Each nation felt its deep interests involved. 
But how? Not, surely, in the death of Fer- 
dinand the Warlike; not, surely, in the old, 
half-forgotten revanche for Alsace-Lorraine; 
not even in the neutrality of Belgium. No! 
But in the possession of land overseas, in the 
right to colonies, the chance to levy endless 
tribute on the darker world—on coolies in 
China, on starving peasants in India, on black 
savages in Africa, on dying South Sea Islanders, 
on Indians of the Amazon—all this and nothing 
more.” 


The effect of the war on the men of the 
darker world was startling. To some it 
appeared as a. kind of retribution. For 
others it carried a prophecy and a challenge 
which Dr. Du Bois expresses in the follow- 
ing passage: 


“Most men belong to this [darker] world. 
With Negro and Negroid, East Indian, Chi- 
nese, and Japanese they form two-thirds of the 
population of the world. A belief in humanity 
is a belief in colored men. If the uplift of man- 
kind must be done by men, then the destinies 
of this world will rest ultimately in the hands 
of darker nations. 

“What, then, is this dark world thinking? 
It is thinking that as wild and awful as this 
shameful war was, it is nothing to compare with 
that fight for freedom which black and brown and 
yellow men must and will make unless their 
oppression and humiliation and insult at the 
hands of the White World cease. . . . 

“If the attitude of the European and Ameri- 
can worlds is in the future going to be based 
essentially upon the same policies as in the past, 
then there is but one thing for the trained man 
of darker blood to do and that is definitely 
and as openly as possible to organize his world 
for war against Europe. He may have to do 
it by secret, underground propaganda, as in 
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From the Christian Science Monitor 


THE CHIEF wed wre OF THE NEGRO 


N AMERICA 


Dr. W. E. Burghardt Du Bois sees the colored races 
of the world rising against white supremacy if their 
wrongs are not redressed. 


Egypt and India and eventually in the United 
States; or by open increase of armament, as in 
Japan; or by desperate efforts at moderniza- 
tion, as in China; but he must do it. He 
represents the vast majority of mankind. To 
surrender would be far worse than physical 
death. There is no way out unless the white 
world opens the door. Either the white world 
gives up such insult as its modern use of the 
adjective ‘yellow’ indicates, or its connotation 
of ‘chink’ and ‘nigger’ implies; either it gives 
up the plan of color serfdom which its use of 
the other adjective ‘white’ implies, as indicat- 
ing everything decent and every part of the 
world worth living in—or trouble is written in 
the stars!”’ 


This warning by Dr. Du Bois has at- 
tracted considerable attention, and elicits 
from a critic in the Christian Register 
(Boston) the question: What good does the 
author hope to accomplish through inflam- 
matory statements? The same critic con- 
tinues: 


“Undoubtedly, the Negroes in this country 
are made to suffer needlessly and a great change 


in the feeling of the white people is called for. 
But would it not come more swiftly and surely 
if the black race were led by the ideals and 
spirit of Booker Washington than by men of 
this type? Suppose these writers of mixed 
blood could fill the minds and hearts of the 
Negroes of this country with their own bitter- 
ness. What then? What, indeed, but destruc- 
tion for the hapléss millions who would hope- 
lessly attempt by compulsion to do what can 
only be done in the slower and less dramatic 
way advocated by the late principal of Tus- 
kegee?”’ 


Oswald Garrison Villard, in the Nation, 
pays a handsome tribute to Dr. Du Bois as 
thinker and writer, but regrets ‘‘a note of 
bitterness, tinctured with hate, and the 
teaching of violence which often defeats 
his own purpose.”’ He says further: 


“‘We are not, of course, of those who would 
citicize Mr. Du Bois for demanding every 
right and every equality for his people. On the 
contrary, it is,his great merit that he has 
refused to compromize. Booker T. Washington 
once said to the writer of this review that he 
envied him his freedom of speech, his ability to 
speak out about the wrongs of the Negroes 
without thought of consequences. He himself, 
he pointed out, could not do so while his work 
lay in the South. So Washington’s life was 
essentially one of compromize and opportun- 
ism. Mr. Du Bois surrenders to neither; he 
rightly claims for his people every field of 
achievement which is anyone else’s. Both 
men have been essential to the race. In the 
South progress must be slow—step by step— 
and Tuskegee, like Hampton, marks a great 
step forward; both are tolerated to-day largely 
because they teach trades and manual labor. 
Had Tuskegee aspired to anything higher it 
would have been burned to the ground before 
this. Hence Mr. Washington's leadership was 
confined to making good farmers, good business 
men, and good tradesmen. He rightly looked 
upon the problem of his race as an economic 
one, but only in the narrowest sense—the win- 
ning of good jobs, the buying of a little farm by 
industry and integrity, the purchasing of the 
good will of the masters by hard labor and a 
refusal to aspire to anything celestial. He 
never clearly visualized the problem as being 
merely a part of the great struggle of all the 
masses; he never saw that his battle was but a 
phase of the greater one, that the chief hope of 
freedom for his people rests in the freedom of 
all workers from the thralls that have held 
them down. 

“It is even now questionable whether the 
radicalism of Mr. Du Bois will not soon be 
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made to appear conservative by contrast with 
the demands of the Negro group which in the 
Messenger and elsewhere has frankly joined the 
extremists in the labor field. Certainly there 
are now three parts to the Negro movement, 
with Mr. Du Bois nearly in the center, even 
tho he has espoused the Socialist cause and does 
see the necessity of the solidarity and the inter- 
national cooperation of labor. 

“Last year Mr. Du Bois took the initiative 
in calling the first international congress of 
colored peoples in Paris during the Peace Con- 
ference which so utterly ignored their rights. 


If this becomes a permanent biennial gathering 
it may prove to be one of Mr. Du Bois’s chief 
claims to the gratitude of his people. He is but 
fifty; he has years of usefulness before him. 
If time can but mellow him; if the personal 
bitterness which so often mars his work can dis- 
appear; if a truer Christian spirit than now 
shines through his writings can guide him; if he 
desists from his recent dangerous advocacy of 
meeting force with force, and can bring himself 
to walk more in the manner of the Nazarene— 
the possibilities of his further usefulness seem 
great indeed.” 





NOMINATING CANDIDATES FOR OUR 
NATIONAL PANTHEON 


r NHIS is election year at the Hall 
of Fame, of New York University. 
Upon a committee of 102 members, 

scattered throughout the nation, devolves 
the duty of selecting the names of some 
twenty men and ten women for inscription 
on bronze panels by November first. If the 
contest is not arousing the kind of interest 
focussed on the Presidential campaign, it 
may nevertheless be said to have its own 
special claim on the attention of thinking 
men. 

America has no Westminster Abbey, and 
no mausoleum of the type in which the 
body of Napoleon rests in Paris, but she 
has, in the Hall of Fame, a national temple 
dedicated to her sacred dead. This unique 
institution was created in 1900. The origi- 
nal gift for the Hall of Fame—by a friend 
of New York University whose name has 
not been made public—was $100,000. 
This was later increased to $250,000. The 
first director of the Hall of Fame was Dr. 
Henry Mitchell MacCracken, then President 
of the University, and its constitution w2s 
drawn up by Dr. MacCracken in coopera- 
tion with the Senate of the University. 
When Dr. MacCracken died, the director- 
ship passed to Robert Underwood Johnson, 
formerly editor of the Century Magazine, 
now American Ambassador in Italy. Dur- 
ing Dr. Johnson’s absence in Italy, Mrs. 
William Vanamee is acting director. 

Strictly speaking, the Hall of Fame is 
not a hall at all, but a colonnade. It 
encircles the Memorial Library on Univer- 
sity Heights, overlooking the Palisades and 


the Hudson and Harlem River valleys 
and it provides for 210 bronze panels— 
150 for men, sixty for women—to be com- 
pleted about the year 2000 A.D. 

In the early stages of the experiment it 
was planned to establish a separate Hall 
for the foreign-born, but this idea was 
abandoned, and for several years there has 
been no discrimination between native and 
foreign-born. 

Another plan, for a separate Hall of 
Fame for Women, is to be carried through. 
This Hall has not yet been built, tho funds 
are in hand for it. It will probably be in 
the form of a quadrant adjoining the other 
Hall, and will be in every way similar to the 
original Hall, except that it will be smaller. 

The total number of names at present 
inscribed in the Hall of Fame is fifty-six. 
This is-the list, arranged in the classes to 
which they belong, with the year of election 
in each case: 


FAMOUS MEN 


AUTHORS 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Washington Irving 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 
James Russell Lowell 
John Greenleaf Whittier 
George Bancroft 
William Cullen Bryant 
James Fenimore Cooper 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
John Lothrop Motley 
Edgar Allan Poe 
Francis Parkman 











Photo by Van der Weyde 
THE COLONNADE DEDICATED TO OUR IMMORTALS 


Strictly speaking, the Hall of Fame is not a hall, but a colonnade. It 
encircles the Memorial Library of New York University, and overlooks 
splendid vistas of river and hill and dale. 


EDUCATORS 
Horace Mann 1900 
Mark Hopkins 1915 

PREACHERS AND THEOLOGIANS 

Jonathan Edwards 1900 
Henry Ward Beecher 1900 
William Ellery Channing 1900 
Phillips Brooks 1910 
PHILANTHROPISTS AND REFORMERS 
Peter Cooper 1900 
George Peabody 1900 

SCIENTISTS 
John James Audubon 1900 
Asa Gray 1900 
Louis Agassiz 1915 


Joseph Henry 
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INVENTORS 
Robert Fulton 1900 
Samuel F. B. Morse 1900 
Eli Whitney 1900 
Elias Howe 1915 


MISSIONARIES AND 
EXPLORERS 
Daniel Boone 1915 


SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


David Glascoe Farragut 1900 
Ulysses Simpson Grant 1900 


Robert E. Lee 1900 
William Tecumseh 
Sherman 1905 


MUSICIANS, PAINTERS, 
SCULPTORS, ETC. 
Gilbert Charles Stuart 1900 
LAWYERS AND JUDGES 


James Kent 1900 
John Marshall 1900 
Joseph Story 1900 
Rufus Choate 1915 


RULERS AND 
STATESMEN 


John Adams 1900 
Henry Clay 1900 
Benjamin Franklin 1900 
Thomas Jefferson 1900 
Abraham Lincoln 1900 
George Washington 1900 
Daniel Webster 1900 
John Quincy Adams 1905 
James Madison 1905 
Andrew Jackson 1910 


Alexander Hamilton 1915 


FAMOUS WOMEN 


AUTHORS 
Harriet Beecher Stowe 1910 
EDUCATORS AND MISSIONARIES 
Mary Lyon 1905 
Emma Willard 1905 
HOME OR SOCIAL WORKERS 
Frances E. Willard 1910 
SCIENTISTS 
Maria Mitchell 1905 


MUSICIANS, PAINTERS, 
SCULPTORS, ETC. 
Charlotte S. Cushman 1915 
The electorate of the Hall of Fame con- 
sists of (1) authors and editors; (2) presi- 
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THE CHAMPION OF WOMAN’S RIGHTS 


Susan B. Anthony, pioneer of the feminist move- 
ment and of woman’s suffrage, is almost certain to be 
elected, this year, to the Woman’s Hall of Fame. 





dents of universities and colleges; (3) 
scientists; (4) professors of history; (5) 
jurists; and (6) high public officials and men 
of affairs. It represents at the present time 
thirty-four States. 

Elections take place every five years. 
One of the requirements for nomination is 
that a man or woman must have been 
dead at least ten years. Any nominee, man 
or woman, who received five votes in the 
1910 election and as many in 1915 holds 
over to be voted upon this year. 

On the woman’s side, the hold-overs 
include Susan B. Anthony, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton and Jennie June Cro!y, and the 
final ballots contain: Abigail Adams, 
Louisa May Alcott, Alice Cary, Sarah 
Margaret Fuller, Helen Hunt Jackson, 
among the authors; Alice Freeman Palmer, 
among the educators and missionaries; 
Dorothea Dix, Lucretia Mott, Dolly Madi- 
son, Martha Washington, among the home 
or social workers; and Pocahontas Rolfe 
in the all-others class. 

On the man’s side, the hold-overs in- 
clude Roger Williams and John Paul Jones 
(who were voted on under a ‘‘foreign- 
born” regulation now obsolete) and the 

‘following: George William Curtis, John 


Fiske, Bret Harte, Wendell Phillips, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Horace Greeley, Noah 
Webster, Walt Whitman, Richard M. Hoe, 
Cyrus Hall McCormick, Adoniram Judson, 
General Philip H. Sheridan, John Brown, 
William M. Evarts, Samuel Adams, John 





FAMOUS AMERICANS 





THE FIRST MAN TO WRITE THE WORDS 
“UNITED STATES OF AMERICA” 


Thomas Paine, author of “‘Common Sense,” “The 
Rights of Man," and “The Age of Reason,” is one of 
the foremost claimants to a place in the Hall of Fame. 


C. Calhoun, James Monroe, Patrick Henry, 
Stephen Girard, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Johns Hopkins, John Jay, John Hay, 
Edwin Booth, Joseph Jefferson and Theo- 
dore Thomas. 

New nominations of men include: 


AUTHORS 

Thomas Paine, Henry David Thoreau, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Samuel M. Clemens, 
F. Marion Crawford, Charles A. Dana, 
Richard Watson Gilder, Daniel Coit Gilman, 
Joel Chandler Harris, Donald Grant Mitchell, 
Charles Eliot Norton, William Sydney Porter 
(O. Henry), and Edmund Clarence Stedman. 





THE INVENTOR WHO REVOLUTIONIZED 
PRINTING 


Ottmar Mergenthaler, who made possible the lino- 
type machine, is expected ‘to join the group of inven- 
tors in the Hall of Fame which now consists of Fulton, 
Morse, Eli Whitney and Elias Howe. 


( 
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PREACHERS AND THEOLOGIANS 
Edward Everett Hale, Dr. John Clarke. 


PHILANTHROPISTS AND REFORMERS 
Henry Bergh. 
SCIENTISTS 


Lewis Henry Morgan, Simon Newcomb. 


ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 
Charles Follen McKim. 
INVENTORS 
William Austin Burt, Ottmar Merganthaler. 


MUSICIANS, PAINTERS, 
SCULPTORS, ETC. 

James Abbott McNeill Whistler, Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens, Edward Alexander MacDowell, 
John Quincy Adams Ward, Winslow Homer, 
George Inness, Homer Dodge Martin, Edwin 
Forrest. 


RULERS AND STATESMEN 


William Penn, ‘Grover Cleveland, Carl 
Schurz, Frederick Douglass, Jefferson Davis, 
Samuel J. Tilden. 





BLASCO IBANEZ ATTACKS MEXICAN 
MILITARISM 


HE real trouble with Mexico, says 

Blasco Ibanez, the Spanish novelist, 

in a series of brilliant articles in the 
New York Times, is an overdose of mili- 
tarism. Ibanez has lately visited Mexico. 
He talked there with Carranza, Obregon, 
Gonzales, and with the “generals’’ who 
wax fat on army contracts and who keep 
armies Boing in order to exploit them. As 
a result of what he saw and heard, he links 


_ German with Mexican militarism as world- 
' scandals, and declares that Mexico will 


never emerge to tal-e her proper place 
among the nations of the earth until her 
“crowd of gunmen”’ is deposed. 

The chief difference between German 
and Mexican militarism, Ibanez continues, 
is to be found in the fact that the former is 
defeated and, it is to be hoped, moribund, 
while the latter is in the flush of youth. 
German militarism, moreover, was based 
on tradition, on hierarchy, on order, while 
Mexican militarism is based on disorder, 
on the sudden attack boldly conceived, on 
the insurrection considered as a means of 
advancement. “In its whole history,” 
Ibanez says, ‘“‘Mexican militarism shows 
only a series of civil wars, resulting in exe- 
cution for private citizens, plundering for 
towns, destruction for the national rail- 
ways.” 

The German generals set up an emperor 
who was emperor, once for all, and passed 
the office on to his sons. The Mexican 
generals set up a republican emperor, from 
time to time, in accord with their own de- 
sires and ambitions. Yesterday it was 


Carranza, ‘Our First Chief,’ “Our Be- 
loved Leader,’’ until the time came to kick 
him out and murder him. Today it is 
Obregon, hail-fellow well met, the chief 
with a smile and a slap on the back for 
everybody. And tomorrow, somebody elise, 
anyone at all, who will promise the im- 


possible—enough easy berths for all who 


would like to fill them. 
proceeds: 


The argument 


“In former times there were, in Mexico, only 
such generals as belonged to the regular army, 
soldiers by profession, like the professional sol- 
diers of every other country. Now there are 
generals and generals! There are generals 
appointed by Carranza. There are generals 
created by Villa. There are generals manu- 
factured by Felix Diaz. There are generals 
counterfeited by Zapata. Who is not a gen- 
eral down there? During my visit in Mexico 
City, whenever I was introduced to a simple 
colonel, I rubbed my eyes for a second look, 
and almost with pity for the poor fellow. 
‘What’s wrong with this man?’ I thought. 
‘He’s not even a Brigadier.’ . . . 

“Whether generals or colonels, they are all 
boys, scarcely of voting age, boys scandalously 
immature and still infected, for the most part, 
with the bellicose aggressiveness and perver- 
sity of the youngster in the preparatory school. 
Most of them held small jobs under the Gov- 
ernment of Porfirio Diaz; or else, they were 
ordinary laborers, or even idlers, ne’er do 
wells, who enlisted under the revolutionary 
banner and managed to win the little gold 
eagle which is the symbol of their present 
grade.” 


Another point of difference between 
European and Mexican militarism, to 
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which Ibanez calls attention, lies in the 
fact that, in the old world, a general carries 
a sword and swears by it, whereas in Mexico 
a general does not know what a sword is. 
He never wore one. He carries a revolver 
in his belt, and might be expected to swear, 
“By my _ six-shooter.”’ Ibanez tells us 
further: 


“T remember that, as a boy, I used to notice 
how generals in Spain, France and other Euro- 
pean countries, when they were in citizen 
clothes, wore red sashes under their waistcoats. 
This was an indication of rank; and when they 
wished to be recognized they simply lifted the 
flaps of their vests. The Mexican general also 
has a sash, but a sash of tanned leather, a ‘Sam 
Brown’ affair, stuffed with fifty cartridges or 
more, and a revolver usually worn in back. 
When, as you walk down a Mexican street, 
you meet a gentleman with the lower part of 
his vest unbuttoned, just enough to show the 
belt and the cartridges, you cannot be mis- 
taken. He is a general, or at least a colonel, 
‘of the revolution.’ He is taking his pistol 
out for a constitutional. 

“And what guns they wear! If you have 
never seen the revolvers of the Mexican War 


The 


Lords, your education is still incomplete. 
wildest dreams of the most delirious German 
fire-eater who ever lived are surpassed by reali- 


tiesin Mexico. There are machine-gun pistols. 
There are pistols with folding stocks that can 
be instantaneously transformed into rifles. 
There are large-bore pistols made for firing 
explosive bullets. I left the country without 
getting to see the famous ‘papa and mamma’ 
pistols. But I was assured by people whom 
I trust that there are pistols in Mexico which 
when they are discharged say ‘papa’ and 
‘mamma,’ like the mechanical dolls of the toy 
shops. Some of them even play a piece of 
music.” 


The soldiers of Mexico will not admit 
they are militarists. Militarists? Not 
they! They are ‘“‘revolutionaries!"’ They 
are, and they are going to remain, simple 
“citizens!’’ Nevertheless, Ibanez contends, 
they form a caste apart from the rest of 
the nation. 


“They support and protect one another; 
and now again to get one of their number in 
power, they have gone back to the barracks, 
or to the mountains, to incite existing troops 
to mutiny, or to raise new forces, and produce 
a revolution that is Revolution No. 64 in the 
course of a single century! 


“Despite all his defects Carranza, during 
the last months of his life, had a sound con- 
ception of what his country needed. He 
wanted to create a government of civilians; he 
wanted to hand the Presidency over to a man 
who had never been in the army. He was 
determined to have done with generals and 
militarism once and for all. As the leader of 
a long revolutionary war he knew better than 
any one else what Mexican militarism means 
for that country. But he chose a bad candi- 
date and was over-confident of his own strength. 
He forgot that treason is a fundamental in 
Mexican national politics, and the reward for 
his noble endeavor has been defeat and assas- 
sination!”’ 


Ibanez is intensely in earnest. He con- 
ceives it to be his task to tell the truth 
to the damage of triumphant militarism. 
“And if I should succeed,’’ he exclaims, “‘it 
would be a great day for Mexico."’ He 
concludes: 


“I want to contribute all I can toward the 
destruction of that militarism, which is the 
principal cause of the backwardness and the 
anarchical state of affairs in which Mexico is 
living. So long as that country does not sup- 
press its generals, who are everlastingly bent 
on tyrannizing over it, so long as it is not ruled 
by pacific citizens able to think in modern 
terms, Mexico will remain a sad exception, 
an object of loathing and disgust among all 
civilized peoples. The well-to-do classes of 
Mexico have fled the country and are wan- 
derers on the face of the earth. The middle 
and professional classes have continued living 
at home, but under deplorable conditions, and 
either not daring to speak at all, or saying what 
they really think in as low a voice as possible. 
What else can they do, if militarism is in the 
saddle? Where can they find protection, if 
the strongest portion of the people, kept in 
ignorance, formerly by the priests and now by 
generals calling themselves liberators, follow 
the military men blindly on receipt of a rifle 
and on a promise of two dollars a day, and a 
free hand? ... 

“Just as I have spoken here in the United 
States I shall go on speaking in Europe and 
everywhere else. And who knows? German 
militarism was a far stronger and a far less 
ridiculous thing. But no slight influence on 
its ultimate destruction came from the upris- 
ing of public opinion against it throughout the 
world. I shall work to create such a public 
opinion, to isolate the militarism in Mexico, 
to deprive it of all mistaken support abroad. 
Then we shall see whether it grows stronger or 
weaker; whether finally it does not die without 
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slaves to the first machetero that comes along; 
whether they are not able to govern them- 
selves as people do in other modern countries!” 


a friend in the world; whether the peace-loving 
and intelligent classes of people in Mexico must 
go on living in oppression and humiliation as 





PROBING THE ROOTS OF ANTI-BRITISH 
FEELING IN AMERICA 


HERE is something paradoxical in what mine was. I thought we had gone to war 
the relation between this country and 


England. The two nations might be 
compared with relatives who are supposed 
to respect one another, but who often allow 
themselves to be betrayed into moods of 
mutual recrimination. In general, Harold 
Stearns remarks in the radical Freeman, no 
spectacle is more amusing than the way in 
which one nation’s estimate of another is 
formed by the artful Dodgers of publicity, 
but in particular, no spectacle is more 
pathetic than the fashion in which we and 
the British learn about each other. “It 
must be painfully confusing to the clerk of 
Upper Tooting,’’ he continues, “‘to hear 
alternate voices from America, one telling 
him that he is the Lord of Creation, and 
the other that he is the Scum of the Earth. 
It is almost equally confusing to the good 
citizen of Terre Haute, Indiana, to receive 
the compliments graciously enunciated by 
His Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales, 
and at the same time to learn of the cheer- 
ful yet libellous lucubrations of Mr. Horatio 
Bottomley, M. P.”’ 

Owen Wister, the American novelist, has 
written a book entitled “A Straight Deal, 
or the Ancient Grudge’’ (Macmillan), in 
which he endeavors to straighten out some 
of the differences between the two coun- 
tries. He is a grandson of Fanny Kemble; 
he knows England as well as he knows 
America; and he feels that England and 
America naturally belong together. Espe- 
cially at a time when the world is seething 
with frightful ‘‘menaces to all the good that 
man knows” and when Germany stands 
“with her unchanged purpose to own the 
earth,”’ he advocates this alliance. 

In Mr. Wister’s view, the main cause of 
our anti-English prejudice is to be found in 
school histories which deliberately falsify 
facts. He writes: 


“When you finished school, what idea had 
you about the War of 1812? I will tell you 


because England was stopping American ships 
and taking American sailors out of them for her 
own service. I could refer to Perry’s victory 
on Lake Erie and Jackson’s smashing of the 
British at New Orleans; the name of the frigate 
Constitution sent thrills through me. And we 
had pounded old John Bull and sent him to the 
right about a second time! Such was my 
glorious idéa, and there it stopped. Did you 
know much more than that about it when your 
schooling was done? Did you know that our 
reasons for declaring war against Great 
Britain in 1812 were not so strong as they had 
been three and four years earlier? That during 


‘those years England had moderated her arro- 


gance, was ready to moderate further, had 
placated us for her brutal performance concern- 
ing the Chesapeake, wanted peace; while we, 
who had been nearly unanimous for war, and 
with a fuller purse in 1808, were now, by our 
own congressional fuddling and messing, with- 
out any adequate army, and so divided in 
counsel that only one Northern State was 
wholly in favor of war? Did you know that our 
General Hull began by invading Canada from 
Detroit and surrendered his whole army with- 
out firing a shot? That the British overran 
Michigan and parts of Ohio, and western New 
York, while we retreated disgracefully? That 
tho we shone in victories of single combat on 
the sea and showed the English that we too 
knew how to sail and fight on the waves as 
hardily as Britannia (we won eleven out of 
thirteen of the frigate and sloop actions), 
nevertheless she caught us or blocked us up, 
and rioted unchecked along our coasts? You 
probably did know that the British burned 
Washington, and you accordingly hated them 
for this barbarous vandalism—but did you 
know that we had burned Toronto a year 
earlier?” 


Going on to speak of the way in which 
our national ‘‘complexes’’—both anti-Eng- 
lish and pro-French—have been formed, he 
says: 


“Established in the soft young minds of our 
school boys and girls by a series of reiterated 
statements about the tyranny and hostility of 
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England towards us in the Revolution, state- 
ments which they have to remember and 
master by study from day to day, tinctured by 
the anxiety about the examination ahead, 
when the students must know them or fail, 
these incidents of school work being also tinc- 
tured by another emotion, that of patriotism, 
enthusiasm for Washington, for the Declara- 
tion of Independence, for Valley Forge—thus 
established in the regular way of all complexes, 
this anti-English complex is fed and watered 
by what we learn of the war of 1812, by what 
we learn of the civil war of 1861, and by many 
lesser events in our history thus far. And just 
as a Republican will admit nothing good of a 
Democrat and a Democrat nothing good of a 
Republican because of the political complex, so 
does the great—the vast—majority of Ameri- 
cans automatically and easily remember every- 
thing against England and forget everything in 
her favor. Just try it any day you like. Ask 
any average American you are sitting next to in 
a train what he knows about England; and if he 
does remember anything and can tell it to you, 
it will be unfavorable nine times in ten. The 
mere word ‘England’ starts his complex off, 
and out comes every fact it has seized that 
matches his school-implanted prejudice, just as 
it has rejected every fact that does not match 
it. There is absolutely no other way to explain 
the American habit of speaking ill of England 
and well of France. Several times in the past 
France has been flagrantly hostile to us. But 
there was Lafayette, there was Rochambeau, 
and the great service France did us then against 
England. Hence from our school histories we 
have a pro-French complex. Under its work- 
ings we automatically remember every good 
turn France has done us and automatically 
forget the evilturns. Again try the experiment 
yourself. How many Americans do you think 
that you will find who can recall, or who even 
know when you recall to them the insolent and 
meddlesome Citizen Genet, envoy of the 
French Republic, and how Washington re- 
quested his recall? Or the French privateers 
that a little later, about 1797-98, preyed upon 
our commerce? And the hatred of France 
which many Americans felt and expressed at 
that time? How many remember that the 
King of France, directly our Revolution was 
over, was more hostile to us than England? 


There are as many reasons for gratitude 
as for antagonism to Great Britain, accord- 
ing to Owen Wister. He calls to mind how 
England served our interests when, at the 
threat of her fleet, she obstructed Napoleon 
in 1803, the Holy Alliance in 1823, and the 
Kaiser in 1898. Only a fraud or a fool, he 


says, would ask, What did England do in 
the Great War? but, for the sake of the 
record, he answers the question: 


“When the war started the British Empire 
maintained three soldiers out of every 2,600 
of the population; her entire army, regular 
establishment, reserve and territorial forces, 
amounted to seven hundred thousand men, 
Our casualties were three hundred and twenty- 
two thousand, one hundred and eighty-two. 
The casualties in the British army were three 
million, forty-nine thousand, nine hundred and 
seventy-one—a million more than we sent—and 
of these six hundred and fifty-eight thousand, 
seven hundred and four were killed. Of her 
navy, thirty-three thousand three hundred and 
sixty-one were killed, six thousand four hun- 
dred and five wounded and missing; of her 
merchant marine fourteen thousand six hun- 
dred and sixty-one were killed; a total of 
forty-eight thousand killed—or ten per cent 
of all in active service. Some of those of 
the merchant marine who escaped drowning 
through torpedoes and mines went back to 
sea after being torpedoed five, six, and seven 
times. 

“What did England do in the war, anyhow?” 


Mr. Wister concludes his book with the 
following paragraph: 


“In this many-peopled world England is our 
nearest relation. From Bonaparte to the 
Kaiser, never has she allowed any outsider to 
harm us. We are her cub. She has often 
clawed us, and we have often clawed her in 
return. This will probably goon. ... I have 
not sought to persuade the reader that Great 
Britain isa charitable institution. Whatnation 
is, or could be, given the nature of man? Her 
good treatment of us has been to her own inter- 
est. She is wise, far-seeing, less of an oppor- 
tunist in her statesmanship than any other 
nation. She has seen clearly and ever more 
clearly that our good-will was to her advantage. 
And beneath her wisdom, at the bottom of all, 
is her sense of our kinship through liberty 
defined and assured by law. It we were so far- 
seeing as she is, we also should know that her 
good-will is equally important to us, not alone 
for material reasons, or for the sake of safety, 
but also for those few deep, ultimate ideals of 
law, liberty, life, manhood and womanhood 
which we share with her, which we got from her, 
because she is our nearest relation in this many 
peopled world.” 


All this has awakened reactions which in 
themselves illumine the present state of 
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anti-British feeling in America. We find, 
for instance, Frank Harris indignantly 
repudiating, in Pearson's Magazine, the 
idea that Germany stands ‘“‘with her un- 
changed purpose to own the earth.” He 
cannot understand the mental processes of 
a man who talks of Germany’s unchanging 
purpose to own the earth and says nothing 
of the fact that Great Britain owns seven- 
eighths of the best of it and all the seas to 
boot. “Talk of an ‘unchanging purpose,’”’ 
he exclaims, ‘“‘and add Persia to Egypt!” 

America, the Roman Catholic weekly, 
makes the following comment: 


““*Any American who is anti-British today 
is by so much pro-German,’ is one of the rash 
propositions to which this pro-British propa- 
gandist commits himself. He presents once 
more the ‘hands-across-the-sea,’ ‘Anglo-Saxon- 
kinship’ arguments with which we became so 
familiar during the year that the United States 
entered the war and he seems determined never, 
never, never to make peace with the German 
people, tho it is reported that the armistice was 
signed some months ago. To awaken a proper 
gratitude in the hearts of his readers Mr. Wister 
devotes considerable space to summarizing 
England’s achievements in the Great War, but 
he seems strangely unaware that it is England’s 
doings since the war ended that now make her 
exceedingly unpopular with large classes of 
Americans. The author should have written a 
few pages, for instance, to explain away the 
detestable hypocrisy of a selfish power that pro- 
tested when her back was to the wall, that the 
war was being waged for the freedom of small 
nations, and then after victory came strove to 
absorb as much of the non-British world as she 
possibly could and sent a merciless army of 
occupation into Ireland.” 


Harold Stearns, writing on the same sub- 
ject, but without direct reference to Mr. 
Wister’s book, records (in the Freeman) his 
conviction that when Americans talk about 


Ireland or Egypt or India remaining 
“within the frame-work of the British Em- 
pire’’—and assume that theirs is the proper 
American attitude—they are like people 
denying their own parentage. ‘‘They are 
not Americans at all; they are Colonials.” 
For “‘if the United States means anything, 
it means the assertion of national inde- 
pendence.” It is really a pity that William 
Randolph Hearst has such a bad name, Mr. 
Stearns declares, for “‘his bitter anti-English 
editorials have really much more national 
good political sense in them than have all 
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the apologetics of liberal journals of 
opinion.”’ It is this national sense which, 
in Mr. Stearns’ opinion, partly explains why 
Mr. Hearst in general is such a good politi- 
cal prophet, and the lack of it why the 
“‘intellectuals’’ are usually such bad ones. 
The argument proceeds: 


“All this may be very unpleasant reading 
but I see no use trying to blink the facts, how- 
ever disagreeable they may be. The tradi- 
tional isolation of the United States, to which 
we are now reverting after our late rather dis- 
astrous experiment in search of the interna- 
tional Holy Grail, is a reflection of some of our 
early idealism as much as it is the product of 
mere selfishness and national indifference. It 
is not merely that we decline to meddle in the 
affairs of other nations; there are also certain 
schemes to which we refuse to be a party—and 
the British scheme of Crown Colony exploita- 
tion is one of them.” 


A large part of the latent anti-British 
feeling in America to-day is, according to 
Mr. Stearns, a direct consequence of the 
humiliations of the late war—‘‘we feel that 


‘we didn’t get much out of the affair except 


high prices, bad debts and prohibition.” 
He concludes: 


“It irritates us to think of the Englishman 
taking his own personal liberty so much for 
granted; if we are going to be miserable, we 
want him to be miserable too. And many 
estimable Americans are distinctly annoyed at 
the spectacle of England getting away with 
everything that’s not tied down. As M. 
Fribourg indelicately observed in a recent issue 
of Le Petit Parisien, England got the lion’s 
share of the spoils of the peace treaty: ‘An em- 
pire with close to 19,000,000 square miles, 
peopled with 422,000,000 of inhabitants, I 
imagine is worth our attention.’ How can 
those great captains of the American oil indus- 
try have felt when they read in the same news- 
paper of England’s acquiring all the Persian 
concessions and that the United States had 
been graciously offered the lemon of a mandate 
over Armenia. Our shipping and commercial 
men too have none too pleasant recollection 
of the manner in which our benevolent neutral- 
ity, before 1917, was abused to the point of 
mails being opened and our business dealings 
scrutinized. And there are a good few of us 
who do not relish the sight of English secret 
service agents being used as witnesses in trials 
of American citizens—the whole sorry business 
was rather overdone during the war, and it 
shows neither good judgment nor good taste for 
the same activities to be continued now.” 





DEAN OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


THE SAFE AND SANE GENIUS OF WILLIAM 
DEAN HOWELLS 


ITH the death last month of 
William Dean Howells, the great 


triumvirate of American letters of 
the past generation comes to anend. This 
trio was composed of Mark Twain, Henry 
James, and William Dean Howells. 
Howells, says Carl Van Doren, was the con- 
necting link between the antipodean genius 
of the other two. Henry James was the 
ineffable aristocrat, Clemens, as the recent 
study of Van Wyck Brooks shows us, was 
really a great primitive force in Ameri- 
can literature, only superficially civilized. 
Henry James was supercivilized. Howells 
was the great genius of safe, sane, sub- 
stantial, middle-class America. In his great 
friendships for Mark Twain and Henry 
James, Dr. Van Doren finds the keynote of 
Howell’s character; and both James and 
Twain acknowledged their indebtedness to 
him. In an appreciation published in the 
New York Evening Post, Carl Van Doren 


writes: 


“How great a friend Howells was to Mark 


Twain and Henry James—the three of them so 
much the most important American men of 
letters in their generation—comes vividly to 
light in the brilliant correspondence already 
made public by Albert Bigelow Paine and 
Percy Lubbock. James admits with a tender 
eagerness that the editorial hand which 
Howells held out to him from the Aflantic in 
the summer of 1868 ‘was really the making of 
me, the making of the confidence that required 
help and sympathy and that I should otherwise, 
I think, have strayed and stumbled about a 
long time without acquiring.’ Mark Twain 
owed Howells a larger, more intimate debt 
than mere encouragement at-the outset; 
nothing did more to civilize the magnificent 
barbarian who wrote ‘The Innocents Abroad’ 
to a point at which he was capable of writing 
‘Huckleberry Finn’ than the friendly counsei 
and judicious approbation of Howells, who 
drew him by the ‘insidious practices’ of a per- 
petually good example from journalism to 
literature. He who with onee hand was en- 
couraging the sensitive young dilettante with 
the other was restraining the tumultuous 
humorist—and at the same time managing 
with so great devotion and dexterity his own 
richly unfolding career. Neither Mark Twain 
nor Henry James could have done it for the 
other two; the surest and strongest of the 


three was not either of those who have most 
usually been called the geniuses, but that one 
who for his quietness has been so much too 
much unheard. The quietness with which 
Howells lived, tho as an author he was so 
busy, has kept not only the general public but 
the more or less literary public from realizing 
the part he played in the literary life of his 
time. His relations to Henry James and Mark 
Twain but epitomize his relations to many 
others of fainter reputation." 


How true this was is perhaps nowhere 
more felicitously expressed than in those 
verses written by Oliver Herford, at the 
time of the novelist’s eightieth birthday, 
in 1917: 


Not squirrels in the park alone 

His love and winter kindness own. 
When Literary Fledglings try 

Their wings in first attempt to fly, 
They flutter down to Franklin Square, 
Where Howells in his “Easy Chair,” 
Like good Saint Francis scatters crumbs 
Of Hope to each small bird that comes. 
And since bread cast upon the main 
Must to the giver come again, 

I tender now, long overtime, 

This humble crumb of grateful rhyme. 


Those normal, quiet, sane literary virtues 
that found expression in the long line of 
Howells’s novels may seem temporarily 
out of date in these days of literary Bolshe- 
vism and anarchy; but the Evening Post 
declares that “‘our modern tearers of lan- 
guage to tatters ought to be set studies in 
Howells.”’ If his world was a tepid middle- 
class world, as our more radical journals of 
opinion point out, that fact should not 
blind us to his mastery of style. Even the 
over-fastidious Henry James bore formal 
witness to this mastery. In his recently 
published letters (Scribner), our most dis- 
tinguished expatriate is discovered writing 
in an open letter to his friend: 


“You put forth ‘A Modern Instance’ and 
‘The Rise of Silas Lapham’ and ‘A Hazard of 
New Fortunes’ and ‘The Landlord at Lion's 
Head’ and ‘The Kentons'’ (that perfectly classic 
illustration of your spirit and your form), after 
having put forth in perhaps lighter-fingered 
prelude ‘A Foregone Conclusion’ and ‘The 
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Undiscovered Country’ and ‘The Lady of the 
Aroostook’ and “The Minister’s Charge’—to 
make of a long list too short a one; with the 
effect, again and again, of a feeling for the 
human relation, as the social climate of our 
country qualifies, intensifies, generally condi- 
tions and colors it, which, married in perfect 
felicity to the expression you found for its 
service, constituted the originality that we 
want to fasten upon you, as with silver nails, 
to-night. Stroke by stroke and book by book 
—our work was to become, for this exquisite 
notation of our whole democratic light and 
shade and give and take, in the highest degree 
documentary; so that none other, through all 
your first-long season, could approach it in 
value and amplitude. None, let me say too, 
was to approach it in essential distinction; for 
you had grown master, by insidious practices 
best known to yourself, of a method so easy 
and so natural, so marked with the personal 
element of your humor and the play, not less 
personal, of your sympathy, and the critic kept 
coming on its secret connection with the grace 
of letters much as Fenimore Cooper’s Leather- 
stocking—so knowing to be able to do it!— 
comes, in the forest, on the subtle tracks of 
Indian braves. However, these things take us 
far, and what I wished mainly to put on record 
is my sense of that unfailing, testifying truth 
in you which will keep you from ever being 
neglected. The critical intelligence—if any 
such fitful and discredited light may still be 
conceived as within our sphere—has not at all 
begun to render you its tribute.” 


Howells is of an age past and gone for- 


ever. He was, as it were, the last and most 
perfect flower of American ‘‘realism.””. The 
war and the modern outlook have created, 
are creating, and must create a new world 
for us. This is a summary of the estimate 
of Howells: by the younger critics. Law- 
rence Gilman writes in the N. Y. Times: 


“He was the last of those who were filled, 
through personal and direct experience, with 
the fine, the aristocratic, traditions of the great 
day of American literature; the day of Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, Lowell, Thoreau. He knew 
these men, who, however they may be finally 
‘placed,’ were authentic personages and scru- 
pulous artists. He shared with them that 
reverent and high-minded attitude toward the 
practice of letters which, in our less considerate 
and leisurely time, is often to seek. He himself, 
asa practitioner, was worthy |i that association. 
He was an exquisite, an incorruptible, literary 
artist. His knowledge of the human heart, his 
sure and masterly command of a style flexible, 


them. 
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luminous, and precise, his humor, his tender- 
ness, his benignity, his essential nobility; these 
traits and virtues were displayed throughout 
a career that had extended over well-nigh half 
a century. Toward the latter years of his 
activity he stood alone as an upholder and con- 
tinuator of that certain dignified and high 
tradition of literary integrity and excellence to 
which we have referred. There is no one to 
take his place.” 


This literary line is ended. Literature 
has been invaded by new interests, new 
methods, new aims. The Freeman thinks 
that ‘the future will marvel at his having 
fashioned so much that is lovely out of the 
unloveliness of the pallid and tepid world 
that remained, for some reason, the world 
of his choice.” 


“It was this world, at its utmost possibility 
of virtue and refinement indeed, but essentially 
this world, that Mr. Howells undertook to 
represent. He assented to its standards and 
sanctions, accepted its limitations and inhibi- 
tions, and conditioned his creative work by 
If his work does not endure, it will be 
only because even such literary magicianship 
as his could not invest his world, its people, its 
spirit, with enough factitious interest to make 
up for its failure in natural interest.” 


“Do not trouble about standards or 
ideals; but try to be faithful and natural. 
Remember that there is no greatness, no 
beauty, which does not come from truth to 
your knowledge of things.” This was 
Howells’ advice to young novelists. In a 
volume devoted to Howells’ achievement as 
a literary artist—Alexander Harvey’s am- 
bivalent appreciation, ‘William Dean 
Howells,” pubhshed by B. W. Huebsch— 
we find an acute criticism of this ideal in 
literature: 


“Howells has done an enormous amount of 
damage to American literature. He was en- 
abled to do all the mischief through the 
medium of his own amazing genius in tech- 
nique, his own perfect humor, his ability to 
reflect the lives of the native Americans of 
Anglo-Saxon origin. These people have never 
explored life subjectively. The American 
subconscicusness is to all intents and purposes 
a sealed book. The poverty of the American 
Anglo-Saxon mind consists in this very super- 
ficiality, this strict adherence to the surface of 
life. It is a limitation, taken over with some 
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“THE LITERARY COURT OF LAST RESORT” 
So Mark Twain characterized the late William Dean Howells, arbiter of American literature for many 
d 


ecades. 


things that are good, like the writ of habeas 
corpus and the principle of representative 
government, from the British. 

“The practical result of the triumph of the 
art of Howells in fiction has been to render 
dominant a school of American writers who 
may be described as reporters of the surface 


The dean of American !iterature passed away in May at the ; oft 


eighty-three. 


of things. Howells is a reporter—a reporter of 
genius, to repeat, a humorist of the rarest gifts, 
an artist with words, but still a reporter.”’ 


The New Republic agrees that Howells’ 
world was a tepid world, and that his land- 
scape was tame. 
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“ft did not ever break into full flower. It 
felt at most the subtler intimations of beauty, 
the first gentle and wistful breath of spring. 
The America of his age was gilded by his silver 
light, but Mark Twain’s lovely words convey 
at once the magic and the remoteness. ‘There 
are others who exhibit [felicitous] qualities as 
greatly as does he, but only by intervaled dis- 


tributions of rich moonlight, with stretches 
of veiled and dimmer landscape between, 
whereas Howells’s moon sails cloudless skies 
all night and all the nights.’ Lovelier words 
could not be formed to suggest his quality 
as an artist; tho it was sunlight, not moon- 
light, that came in flowing radiance from the 
man,” 





PAUL MANSHIP’S DRAMATIC VISION OF 
JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 


O PIECE of sculpture exhibited in 
recent years in New York City has 


aroused such interest and discussion 
as Paul Manship’s bust of John D. Rocke- 
feller. About two years ago the Sargent 
portrait of Mr. Rockefeller was exhibited. 
It was, for the more discriminating critics, 
a distinct disappointment. It was a por- 
trait that depicted Mr. Rockefeller as 
sweet, sympathetic and intellectual. Mr. 
McBride of the Sun declared that there 
was not much force in Sargent’s character- 
ization, and such force as it exhibited was 
“the bookish force of a student remote 
from affairs.’"”’ The Sargent portrait might 
have been that of a college president of 
the old school. 

Mr. Manship’s bust, in contrast, while it 
is as devoid of exaggeration and caricature 
as is the Sargent portrait, is to a critic in 
the Freeman, a revelation of “consummate 
artistry founded upon a large sense of 
drama and characterization.”” Paul Man- 
ship brings the whole man before.us. He 
dramatizes in marble the whole life of John 
D. Rockefeller. His achievement is per- 
haps the more noteworthy because the 
sculptor has heretofore attained a distinc- 
tive place in American art with work of a 
different character—statues created on 
classic ideals of beauty, and usually devoid 
of the dramatic and realistic note. But in 
this statue, to follow the interpretation 
published by the Freeman, he seems to have 
dramatized a whole life with its own con- 
flicts, defeats and triumphs. ‘The test of 
the artist’s power comes in his apprecia- 
tion of the traits and characteristics which 
have been instrumental in producing the 
whole man.”’ How brilliantly Paul Man- 
ship has succeeded is thus described: 


“Even to the choice of the color and tone of 
the stone, which has a sear and yellow note, 
Manship has succeeded in obtaining astonish- 
ing completeness. The head, confidently 
poised, is set forward from the broad, round 
shoulders which slope gracefully away to the 
lithe arms. The right shoulder seems to be 
raised, and is somewhat shorter than the left. 
Indeed, the right side of the bust reveals the 
tense determination of the man. It is indica- 
tive of a concentration of nervous energy which 
has been the propelling force of his career. In 


strange contrast to the head, so full of interest, 


the neatness of the clothes, the prim collar and 
the tidy cravat give an appearance of sleek- 
ness. The head has nobility—is well-balanced 
and has great depth and breadth, tho there is a 
squareness about it which tells of obduracy, 
power of concentration, acquisitiveness. The 
expansion from the temples back over the 
ears is quite extraordinary. The temples are 
sunken, the cheek bones high with a fullness 
extending far towards the nostrils. The nose 
is Roman, the nostrils Gallic almost in their 
delicacy, and retroussé. But with the ‘nose, as 
with every separate feature of this strangely 
fascinating face, there is found much more than 
form; there is something ferret-like about it, 
the wide-open nostrils seem to be scenting prey 
from afar. The upper lip, long and thin, 
emphasizes remarkably two strong, protrud- 
ing muscles tapering down to its center, which 
seems to sag beneath their weight. Animal- 
like it overhangs the chin, and reveals a strange 
note of ferocity. The lower lip is also thin, 
with a feminine fineness and delicacy; here is 
all the cold, calculating power of the woman 
who will take what she wants no matter what 
the cost may be.” 


The notes about the nose and chin, our 
interpreter proceeds, are feline in quality. 
The chin is beautiful, almost youthful, 
yet it adds no gracious quality to the 
face as a whole. Another secret that 
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THE DRAMA OF THE LIFE OF ONE MAN 


Thus the critics characterize Paul Manship’s remart portrait bust of John D. Rockefeller, recently exhibited 
in New York City 


this writer finds is in theears. ‘‘They are 
the strangest that mortal ever possessed ; 
turn them upside down and they are the 


ears of the fox.’’ This penetrating, piti- 
less and somewhat overwrought descrip- 
tion goes on: 
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“The wrinkled flesh fal's from a sunken spot 
in the right cheek over the jaw where it joins 
the chin; the lines of carc, determination, and 
tenacity show morc on the right side than on 
the left, but nothiig has disturbed the firm- 
ness and smoothness of the upper lip, the 
mouth and chin.- The main muscles of the 
front neck are distended and suggest the man’s 
great power of swallowing severe criticism and 
contemptuous opinion; all emotions seem sup- 
pressed by grim intellectual restraint. The 
eyes look far over the obstacles which have 
stood in his way. They see the goal shining 
in the distance; they stare into the future, cold, 
heartless, merciless, with a penetration that 
amounts to certainty; they are the eyes ofa 
remorseless mathematician calculating every 
problem to a nicety and forecasting every dif- 
ficulty. The brows are raised, for nothing 
must cast a shadow across that vision; indeed, 
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the brows seem to recede at the very point 
where the pupils of the eyes glare straight 
ahead. The bust carries in it absolutely noth- 
ing that strikes the note of human sympathy; 
it is barren of everything that is lovable. Here 
is intellectual force carried to the extreme, 
without compassion, without mercy. It is 
extraordinary how so much that is delicate 
and refined in line and poise can make up an 
ensemble that is so sinister and forbidding.” 


Paul Manship, whose remarkable por- 
trait bust has aroused this discussion, was 
born in St. Paul, Minnesota, in 1885. He 


was a pupil in the Philadelphia Academy, 
and in the American Academy in Rome. 
Since 1913 he has won increasing promi- 
nence as one of the foremost and most in- 
fluential of the younger American sculptors. 





VOLTAIRE AS THE GUIDING SPIRIT OF THE 
“NEW ” FRANCE 


™ HE FRANCE of Voltaire and 
Montesquieu—that is the great, 
the true, France.” This declaration 
of Anatole France remains as true for the 
new France, now coming into being after® 
the ordeal of the war, as it was for the old. 
Of this Robert Dell is convinced. In 
“My Second Country” (John Lane Com- 
pany), Mr. Dell, who has been a resident of 
France for years and is widely known as the 
Paris correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian, offers evidence to support this 
contention. Fully to comprehend the 
French character, we must understand, he 
declares, the almost universal respect of the 
French for the intellect and for literary 
genius. Leadership in ideas is practically 
the only leadership the French recognize: 


“Nobody knows the name of a duke unless 
he should happen to be remarkable for some- 
thing else than his title, but . . . the names of 
great artists, great writers, great savants and 
great men of are household words. 
The only aristocracy that counts in France is 
the intellectual aristocracy. When in England 
has any great man of letters been the object of 
popular adoration like that given to Victor 
Hugo and Béranger, who could hardly walk 
the streets of Paris without being mobbed? 
Where except ii Paris would a taxi-driver 


science 


refuse to take his fare from a great writer, 


saying that it was enough to have the honor 
of driving Anatole France? If there were an 
Anatole France in London no _taxi-driver 
would know him by sight. The Parisian 
midinette makes pilgrimages to the grave of the 
original ‘“‘Dame aux Camélias’” in Mont- 
martre cemetery, and lays violets on the tomb 
of Abelard and Heloise in Pére-Lachaise. 
Nothing more endears one to the French 
people than their passionate cult of genius and 
their immense respect for intellectual superi- 
ority. But, like all human qualities, this 
respect for intellect: has its drawbacks; ‘litera- 
ture and men of letters have had too great an 
influence in France.” 

This respect for literature, according to 
Robert Dell, has been one of the causes of 
the excessive importance attached to words 
and ideas in themselves. The French have, 
he thinks, been too ready to believe that if 
a fine idea has been clothed in fine language, 
all that is necessary has been done. ‘‘The 
mission of the French has been to provide 
the world with ideas. It is a noble mission 
which’ makes the existence of the French 
more important to the world than that of 
any other nation; but the practical appli- 
cation of the ideas has sometimes been the 
work of other peoples.’’ He sums up this 
impression of the French character: 
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“The French are above all an intellectual 
race; there is more clear thinking in France 
than in any other country and the marvelous 
lucidity of French prose, the finest in the world, 
is the result of clear thinking. They also 
possess in a marked degree that most necessary 
of qualities—imagination. The greatest mas- 
ters of prose fiction are to be found in France 
and in Russia, and, from Moliére onwards, 
French comedy has had no rival. But in 
poetry—at any rate modern poetry—the 
brench are inferior to the English, altho 
France produced in the nineteenth century at 
least three great poets—Victor Hugo, Baude- 
laire and Verlaine. The modern French 
language is less poetical than was the French 
of the sixteenth century, for the language was 
unhappily impoverished in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries by the French 
Academy, which purged it of words supposed 
to be insufficiently classical. It is this that 
makes modern French the most difficult lan- 
guage in the world to write well, even for 
Frenchmen themselves; the English language, 
being much richer in words, is more easy to 
manage. Nevertheless, there is more good 
writing in France than in England.” 


Robert Dell finds in young France a 
movement “‘back to Voltaire.’’ Rational, 
sceptical, even cynical, if to be cynical is to 
see things as they are—at the same time 
affectionate, benevolent, with an intense 
passion for justice—these Voltairean qual- 
ities are now resurrected in the veterans of 
the great war who are to continue the great 
tradition. Not in the mysticism of M. 
Bergson, not in the new wave of the relig- 
ious spirit, does this English observer find 


the present French mind, but in the inquir- 
ing, investigating, searching scepticism of 
the young questioners. ‘The war has 
thrown everything into the melting-pot; 
all the established beliefs and traditions 
which were accepted without inquiry. 
Henceforth there will be an increasing 
number of men who will ask ‘why’ before 
they accept anything, before they submit 
to anything that may be imposed upon 
them as a self-evident duty. They will 
appeal to reason as against faith and 
tradition.” 


“Therefore is the spirit of the true France 
ceming into its own again, and the young 
intellect of France is returning to the rational- 
ism of Voltaire. The philosophy of the draw- 
ing-rooms belongs already to the past. It was 
an agreeable pastime for people with too much 
to eat and nothing to do—the sort of people 
who in England and America dabble in 
Christian Science—but it is out of date in a 
time when hard facts make themselves dis- 
agreeably insistent. Before long perhaps it 
will not be possible to eat at all without doing 
something; such conditions will be favorable 
neither to Bergsonism nor to Christian Science. 
The conviction is growing among the men in 
France that have been through the war that 
war is the inevitable result of certain social 
and economic conditions, and that what nine- 
teen centuries of Christianity have failed to do 
may be done by economic changes. So we come 
back once more to the predominance of the 
economic factor in human affairs. The revival 
of Rationalism can only aid the triumph of 
Socialism.” 





WYNDHAM LEWIS’S INDICTMENT OF THE 
MODERN ARCHITECT 


ILLINESS, meaningless form, list- 
lesness, dilletantism, vulgarity,—these 
are the blight of present day art and 

architecture, so asserts Wyndham Lewis, 
the British artist, in a challenge to modern 
architects, published in a stimulating little 
volume entitled ‘The Caliph’s Design” 
(London: The Egoist, Ltd). ‘“‘You must 
get painting, sculpture and design out of 
the studio and into life somehow or other 
if you are not going to see this new vitality 
dessicated in a pocket of inorganic experi- 
mentation, And, on the other hand, you 


must put the architect, as he drags out his 
miserable, if well-paid, life today, into the 
dustbin, and close the lid.”’ In thus passing 
sentence on the modern architect, Wynd- 
ham Lewis looks forward to a union of the 
painter and the engineer. ‘The painter 
and the engineer could buy him out, going 
into partnership, and produce what would 
be neither a world of boxes on the one hand, 
as it would be if the engineer controlled 
house construction, nor of silly antique 
fakes on the other, as happens when the 
architect has his sweet and horrible way. 
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Let us divide up this ‘ramshackle Empire’ 
of Architecture.'’ This destructive novelist- 
critic-artist looks forward to a new era, 
especially in architecture, based upon ‘‘the 
great line, the creative line; the fine 
exultant mass; the gaiety that snaps and 
clacks like a fine gut string; the sweep of 
great tragedy; the immense, the simple 
satisfaction of the surest, the completest 
art you could not get if you eliminated 
passion, nor if you crowned imbecility, or 
made an idol of the weak.” 

There is no living creative architecture 
today, in the opinion of Mr. Lewis. We are 
living off the past. He speaks especially for 
Great Britain, tho he has no good word 
to say for our American skyscrapers: 


“Architecture is the weakest of the arts, in so 
far as it is the most dependent upon the col- 
lective sensibility of its period. It is so involved 
on the other hand in utility, and so much a 
portion of public life, that it is far more helpless 
than painting and literature in the face of 
public indifference. Sculpture shares with it 
some of this helplessness. There are many good 
sculptors wasted today, as thoroly as anyone 
can be, through the absence of such conditions 
as are needed to give them their chance of 
natural expression. 

“Have you ever met an architect? I do not 
mean a well-paid pasticheur, who restores a 
house or runs one up, in Tudor, Italian, or any 
other style. But a creative architecture, or a 
man with some new power in his craft, and con- 
cerned with the esthetical as weil as the prac- 
tical needs of the mass sensibility of his time? 
I have not. And what is more, should you 
wish to approach this neglected subject and 
learn more about it, you will find nothing but a 
dismal series of very stupid books for your 
information and reference.” 


The one exception is W. K. Lethaby’s 
“An Introduction to the History and 
Theory of Building.’” Mr. Lethaby is a 
lecturer on architecture in the South 
Kensington School in London and an ad- 
mitted academic authority. This voice for 
what Mr. Lewis calls ‘‘the right and active 
vision” thus expresses a hope for the 
possibilities of our new materials: 


“Modern armored concrete is only a higher 
power of the Roman system of construction. 
If we could sweep away our fear that it is an in- 
artistic material, and boldly build a railway 
station, a museum, or a cathedral, wide and 
simple, amply lighted, and call in our painters 


to finish the walls, we might be interested in 
building almost at once. This building interest 
must be aroused. 

“We cannot forget our historical knowledge, 
nor would we if we might. The important 
question is, Can it be organized and directed, 
or must we continue to be betrayed by it? 
The only agreement that seems possible is 
agreement on a scientific basis, cr an endeavor 
after perfect structural efficiency. If we could 
agree on this we need not trouble about 
beauty, for that would take care of itself. 

“Experience must be brought back once 
more as the center of architecture, and archi- 
tects must be trained as engineers are trained. 

“The modern way of building must be 
flexible and vigorous, even smart and hard. 
We must give up designing the broken-down 
picturesque which is part of the ideal of make- 
believe. The enemy is not science, but vul- 
garity, a pretence to beauty at second hand.” 


Some of our American buildings, sky- 
scrapers, factories and buildings in con- 
crete, with their own unpretentious tho 
honest beauty, would seem to fulfill this 
requirement of Professor Lethaby. But 


‘the American skyscraper does not quite 


satisfy Wyndham Lewis. The “less am- 
bitious skyscrapers” he finds more inter- 
esting than the ecclesiastical Woolworth 
building: 


“We hear a great deal of rubbish talked 
about the skyscraper. The skyscraper, for the 
most part, is a tall box. So far it has been 
nothing but that; except where, as in the 
Schiller Theater Building in Chicago, and the 
famous Woolworth Buildings some dreadful 
intervention of art has converted it into an 
acre-high advertizement of the modern archi- 
tect’s fatuity. 

“It has been a fashion lately to admire the 
skyscraper in its purely engineering form, and 
other forms of quite plain engineering con- 
struction. But a box is always a box, however 
high. And when you think of the things that 
could have been done by a liaison of the 
artist’s fancy, once more, with all those works 
of engineering genius, you wonder that there is 
not one single example which one can quote 
of such a structure.” 


Wyndham Lewis pleads for a general 
house-cleaning in this field of architecture 
and its allied arts. Let us reduce every- 
thing to the box. ‘‘Let us banish absolutely 
the stylistic architectural rubbish. But 
even as to the shaping of the box or series 
of boxes let the artist be used.” 
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“If you say that the design and ornament 
over the body of the building is the same as the 
clothes on a man’s back, there is still something 
to be said about the naked shape of the man or 
even for his skeleton. The nature of the body 
or of the skeleton will decide what the character 
of the clothes must be. So the artist should come 
in long before he usually does, or give a new 
consciousness to the shaping of the skeleton of 
the Engineer. This should be invariable, not 
occasional: that is, when the first painters or 
sculptors have been used for this purpose, in- 
stead of the horrible stock architect.” 

Mr. Lewis is the unflinching champion of 
creative as opposed to interpretive art. He 
is opposed to our modern esthetics, when 
they are artists or critics. When he recently 
lectured on the subject of architecture, he 
was introduced by George Bernard Shaw, 
and one detects in his stringent intellectual- 
ized criticism something of the manner and 
method of G. B.S., as, for instance, in his sav- 
age attack on the contemporary esthete, the 
lineal descendent of the Burne-Jones, Mor- 
ris, Kate Greenaway, Oscar Wilde esthetes: 
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“‘He gushes about everything he sees. He is 
enraptured at the curious clumsy country 
print found on the lodging house wall; at the 
beauty of cheap china ornaments, a stupid 
chair, a staring, mean, pretentious little sea- 
side house. When with anybody, he will 
titter or blink or faintly giggle when his at- 
tention is drawn to such a winning and lovely 
object. I am, you will perceive, drawing a 
picture of the English variety of art man. The 
most frequently used epithet will be ‘jolly’ for 
the beautiful; and the pursuit will invariably 
be described as ‘fun’. So we have before us, 
all said and done, a very playful fellow indeed, 
who quite enters the spirit of this ‘amusing’ 
life, and who is as true a ‘sportsman’ as any 
red-coated squire; only for the pursuit of 
‘jolly’ little objects like stuffed birds, apples 
or plates, areas of decayed wallpaper, and the 
form of game that he wishes rather smirk- 
ingly and naughtily to devour, he must be as 
cunning, languid, and untidy as his distin- 
guished fellow-sportsman is alert, hearty, and 
colored like a letter-box. 

“For stalking a stuffed bird you have, 
in the first place, to be a little bit dead 
yourself.” 





THE VINDICATION OF BELGIUM’S GREATEST 
WRITER 


OTHING could be more truly in- 

dicative of the spirit of the young 

intellectuals and the surviving he- 
roes of the war than the vindication of 
the great Belgian writer, Georges Eek- 
houd. Eekhoud is, to some critics, the 
greatest Flemish writer now living. No 
one better than he, we read in Les Hommes 
du jour, with the possible exception of 
Verhaeren, has more richly depicted the 
puissant Flemish soil. But at the outbreak 
of the war, even during the invasion of 
Belgium, Eekhoud sought to retain his 
impartial vision, to envisage humanity as a 
whole. He sought to uphold his ideal. 
In the tumult of group emotions he was 
accused of Defeatism. His courses at the 
Academie des Beaux-Arts and at the 
Normal School were taken away from him. 
He was deprived of his sole means of sup- 
port. Now, at last, with a great celebration 
at Brussels a few weeks ago, this con- 
spiracy of silence has been broken. His 
anonymous accusers have at last, declares 


Georges Clairet and Bernard Lecache in the 
Hommes du jour, been routed; and the 
great writer has become the recipient of 
many tributes. Raoul Ruttiens inaugurated 
a series of lectures on Eekhoud. Kurt 
Peiser has painted a_ striking portrait. 
Dolf Ledet, the sculptor, has “immortal- 
ized”’ this literary hero in marble. They 
call Eekhoud “the old oak still standing.” 
To quote our French eulogists: 


“The old oak, solid, proud, defying time and 
tempest, this oak with its sheltering branches, 
did not break under the storm, and his roots 
still bear creative power. We are in his shadow, 
protected by his strength, grouped about him 
to defend him, supporting him with our 
shoulders. And he stands, lifting toward the 
heavens, still streaked with storm clouds, as 
tho to defy his presence and his grandeur.” 


Eekhoud’s reputation has grown far 
beyond the confines of his own country. 
Eugene Demolder wrote of him: ‘‘You are 
the strongest among us here, and they have 
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Georges Eekhoud, the greatest living master of Bel- 
gian literature, has recently been made the recipient 
of many tributes from French and Belgian admirers. 


tried to rob you of your glory.” This 
glory is the fruit of a life of love and labor 
and generosity. He has always been a 


great lover of the poor. He understood the 


outlaw, the rebel, the disinherited. Under- 
standing simple souls, giving his heart to 
those eternal pariahs, Georges Eekhoud 
defends the outcasts against the hypoc- 
risies of Belgian institutions. In his ‘“Ker- 
messes,’ his ‘‘Communions” in “La Nou- 
velle Cathage,’’ and more especially in 
“The Other View,” he attacked the cruel 
egoism of the Belgian bourgeoisie. The 
late Remy de Gourmont admired the 
“Balzacian strength” of this writer, and 
acclaimed him as a forerunner of Maxim 
Gorky. His book, “Les Libertins d’Am- 
vers,’ was declared by H. Krains to be the 
finest product of Belgian literature. Ver- 
haeren exclaimed to Eekhoud: ‘You are 
the highest of us all!’’ Georges Eekhoud 
loved the Belgian people. He tried to 
defend them even against themselves. 
Hate he looked upon as the incurable dis- 
ease of the human heart. His recent vin- 
dication is therefore a significant triumph 
of his philosophy. Accused, reviled, vilified, 
M. Eekhoud now faces the beginning of an 
international appreciation of his extraordi- 
nary powers. 





OUR CRITICAL CLOWNS 


HE first duty of the newspaper critic, 

whether of literature or drama, is not 

to be dull. If he confirms the opinion 
of the mob, he becomes a mere press agent. 
Yet if he contradicts it, as Shaw did for in- 
stance, he would immediately lose his job. 
His only alternative is to become a clown. 
A whole new school of these critical clowns, 
asserts Walter Prichard Eaton in Harper's, 
is growing up in our American dailies. 
This is the reason for the extraordinary 
exhibitions of acrobatic humor in our liter- 
ary criticism of the hour. Mr. Eaton 
characterizes in somewhat acid fashion our 
new literary clowns: 

“If he wants to remain a critic he has got to 
clown, because he has got to win readers—not 
a few readers, but a lot of readers—and he has 
got to win them in a strictly safe and harmless 
way—t.e., safe and harmless to the newspaper 
and the existing economic order. Now and 
then, of course, even under these conditions, 
an inspired jester will be found who can slip in 
an idea on an odd Monday, and in a smiling 
paragraph say a good word for beauty. There 


is such a one on a morning newspaper in New 
York to-day. One wonders how he keeps 
his job. 

“Which leads me to the confession that I 
have told but half the truth. The other half 
is that the average critic probably couldn't 
be a critic if he tried, but is a book or play re- 
porter, assigned to a branch of news of minor 
public interest, from the point of view of cir- 
culation, and hence to be dressed up in some 
pleasant fashion to attract the Philistines. 
Your true critic is a rare bird, far rarer than 
true novelists or poets or playwrights. He 
neither has to confirm opinions nor to shock 
opinions nor to jest in order not to be dull. 
He is never dull, because he has the charm of 
an individual style, the stimulating appeal of 
a keen and honest mind at work, the eloquence 
of sincerity and ideas. . . . But, in the main, 
it is not fear, but simply profound ignorance 
and dull Philistinism which prevents the editor 
from seeking the true critics out, not grasping 
the fact that true criticism will be as free from 
dullness, and hence as widely read, as the stuff 
he now prints about literature, these comic 
columns which degrade a fine art, wound and 
belittle the artists, and befuddle the public.” 
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HUNT DIEDERICH: AN ARTIST WHO IS MASTER 
OF MANY MEDIUMS 


ERSONALLY, I like to work in as 

many different media as possible,” 

declares Hunt Diederich in the cata- 
log of his first American exhibition, recently 
held in the Kingore Galleries in New York 
City. ‘‘Sculpture has too long been an affair 
of marble and bronze. It is too remote, too 
inaccessible. We must do everything pos- 
sible to extend its scope and appeal, to in- 
sure for it a wider, more popular appeal.”’ 
Workmanship, combined with fertile fancy, 
and, in the opinion of Henry McBride, as 
true an instinct for the possibilities of 
metal as the late John La Farge had for 
stained glass—these powers give Hunt 
Diederich a unique and enviable place in 
modern art. He does a lot of small decora- 
tive things, utilitarian in a sense, because 
he believes art should begin at the bottom, 
not at the top. ‘‘Art,’’ he savs, ‘‘should be 
useful, should fulfil some specific end and 
purpose in our lives and homes. 
There can be as much esthetic joy 


in making a candlestick or de- 
signing the leg of a table as in the 


treatment of the nude.” Fire- 
screens, lamps, weather vanes, 
(made of sheet metal of various 
sorts), renaissance andirons} can- 
delabra, window grates, tables, 
bridge lamps, iron brackets, 
dishes, linoleum cuts, as well as 
models for fountains and more 
conventional sculpture, all found 
place in this first comprehensive 
exhibition of Diederich’s art. 

In the introduction to the 
catalog of the Diederich exhibi- 
tion, the sculptor is quoted con- 
cerning his aims in life and art. 
To follow his words, as_ set 
down by Christian Brinton: 


“I am a kind of stormy petrel of 
life and art, a sort of bird of pas- 
sage in perpetual! flight from one 
point to another. Born on my 
father’s landed estate in Hungary, 
my boyhood was spent mainly in 
Switzerland, where I attended 
school in Vevey and Lausanne. 
As a child of five I embarked upon 


my artistic career by cutting out silhouets of 
animals with a pair of broken-pointed scissors, 
for I love animals first, last and always. | 
later took to carving my favorite models out of 
wood, and never have | ceased devoting a large 
part of my energies to anima! subjects in some 
form or other. Animals seem to me truly 
plastic. They possess such a supple, unspoiled 
rhythm. 

“At the age of seventeen I came to America 
for the first time, and, doubtless in the interest 
of my intellectual betterment, was sent to the 
Milton Academy. I! proved, I fear, a some- 
what refractory student, and following my 
enforced retirement from academic halls came 
the happiest episode of my entire career. It 
was an interval passed as a cowboy on the big 
ranges of the Southwest, chiefly in Arizona and 
New Mexico. Still, tho I enjoyed to the full the 
exhilarating freedom of ranch life, I secretly 
longed to return to that which I loved most— 
my art—and so I enrolled as a student in the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 


THE STAR SHOOTER 


Here is one of the characteristic small figures of Hunt Diederich, in 
which the esthetic hedonism of the sculptor is joyfully expressed. 
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Hunt Diederich transmutes his vision of every day 
events into personal and decorative lines. 


“It is with a deep sense of affection and 
gratitude that I recall my sojourn at the his- 
toric Philadelphia institution, where I had as 
a fellow-pupil Paul Manship, and where I 
readily mastered the elementary technique of 
my craft. Following a certain fragrant episode 
that did not particularly endear us to the 
powers that be, Manship and I left for a sum- 
mer in Spain, and during the succeeding decade 
I travelled, studied and practised my profes- 
sion in various Continental capitals, notably 
Rome and Paris. The success of my Grey- 
hounds at the Autumn Salon of 1913 gave me a 
certain European position, and by the out- 
break of the War I was well established and had 
numerous important commissions in hand.” 


Hunt Diederich’s Greyhounds achieved 
a wide, tho perhaps fleeting, fame in the 
New York press through having been 
clandestinely placed by the artist and his 
friends in Central Park one night, where 
they remained—till the next day! Instinct 
with movement and stylistic in expression, 
these animal groups have been enthusi- 
astically praised by such European critics 
as Clément Morro, Louis Vauxcelles and 
the late Guillaume Apollinaire. His work 
in all mediums, writes Mr. Brinton, reveals 
a rare personality—paganistic, hedonistic, 
individual and stimulating. Diederich 
explains his esthetic credo: 


“My effort tends toward the evolution of a 
distinctive style. When I have once per- 
fected a definite style, and by style I do not 
mean mannerism, or even manner, I shall be 
ready to attack any given problem. Style is to 
me the crystallization of one’s taste and one’s 
convictions, and art without style is like a dog 
without breed. Success in art is, I think, more 
often than is generally supposed, a matter of 
how you begin. If you start a thing right you 
are apt to finish it right, but if you start 
without faith or spirit your work will always re- 
main inert and lifeless. One should complete a 
piece of work with the same degree of en- 
thusiasm one possesses at the outset. Pleasure 
in creation, in creative effort is the touchstone 
of artistic achievement. A thing not done with 
pleasure is as dead as a thing done for mere 
duty.” 


This pleasure which he has in creation 
and in- workmanship seems to arouse an 
analagous pleasure among the critics. 
Writing in the N. Y. Tribune, Royal Cortis- 
soz supplies the interesting information 
that Hunt Diederich is a grandson of 
William Morris Hunt, one of the most con- 
structive pioneers in American art of an 
earlier day. Where Hunt was scrious, how- 
ever, Diederich is playful, but playful, says 
Mr. Cortissoz, ‘‘as only a true artist can be, 
using his material with a sort of loving 
vivacity.’’ He is amusing, but why should 
not craftsmanship be amusing? asks the 
Tribune critic: 


“To be grand, gloomy and peculiar is not 
necessarily to be beautiful. One may take 
one’s art seriously and yet not take one’s self 
that way at all. So it is with Mr. Diederich. 
We are absolutely convinced of his artistic 
rectitude, but we figure him as a temperament 
essentially gay and witty, ready for any decora- 
tive adventure, no matter how humble. He 
makes window grates and fire screens, especial- 
ly fire screens. He makes a lamp which bridge 
players must find convenient beside their 
table—tho they might also find it terribly 
distracting. There are weather vanes, candle- 
sticks and andirons in the show. (There are 
even book ends.) And through all these utili- 
tarian designs there scamper animals, animals 
portrayed with the most sensitive feeling for 
their special traits and at the same time 
effectively adjusted to the inherent needs of the 
household object in hand. Into the ordinary 
conventional interior Mr. Diederich brings a 
fresh, original note, and yet is always at pains 
to remain ‘in the picture.’ 
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HUNT DIEDERICH 


“As a sculptor in the strict conception of 
the term his particular merit is his vivacity, 
proclaimed through fluent, nervous line. He 
doesn’t handle mass with any great authority. 
One of his exhibits is a colossal fountain, 
formed of three rearing, conventionalized 
horses supporting a shallow basin on their 
heads. In the big plaster it isn’t at all persua- 
sive, even allowing for its cramped environ- 
ment. It looks better in the little plate printed 
in the catalog. Mr. Diederich can model, it is 
true. We see this from his large group of 
hounds in action, and we see it even more 
convincingly in a small bronze like the ‘Apres 
Midi d’un Faun.’ We have no thought of mini- 
mizing this artist’s status asasculptor. Never- 
theless, our impression of him persists as an 
impression of a decorative play-boy. As such 
he is a newand invaluable boon. Whether he 
is designing a fire-screen or sketching a cow- 
puncher, making an andiron or depicting a 
torero facing the bull, he is working with 
equal skill and zest. His exhibition tingles 
with individuality and interest.” 


Writing in the Revue Moderne (Paris), 
Clément Morro praised Hunt Diederich’s 
“Horseman” in cement, as representing an 
original and living artist, possessing the 
power of expressing his unrestrained and 
powerful joy of life in practically any 
medium that seemed near at hand. Simi- 
larly, Henry McBride of the Sun and N. Y. 
Herald speaks of Hunt Diederich’s robust 
style and the energy of mind that makes 
him eligible to command big undertakings. 

Christian Brinton describes Hunt Died- 
erich as a ‘‘man who has helped to restore 
to contemporary sculpture the long neg- 
lected principle of movement, the kinetic 
note that has become so sig- 
nificant a part of latter-day 
vision and feeling.”’ 

“The art of Hunt Died- 
erich is both sophisticated 


iii 
CUT IN LINOLEUM 


In this new medium, Hunt Diederich has found ex- 
pression for his very individual vision of animal life. 


and elemental, both patrician and_primi- 
tive. Full of spontaneous creative joy, this 
child of the wide-sweeping Hungarian puszta 
has glanced backward across the ages. Im- 
patient of academic impersonality, he has 
pursued line and form with fresh, unfettered 
enthusiasm. He has recaptured for us some- 
thing of that spirited verity of eye and hand 
which characterizes the inimitable rock 
tracings in the caves of Altamira. For in 
any consideration of plastic achievement 
it must not be forgotten that there were 
artists before the symmetrical Greeks.” 
Perhaps no other Ameri- 
can artist has so brilliantly 
combined sound crafts- 
manship and imaginative 
vision. 


BALCONY RAILS 


This design for a balcony rail in the home of Major James Byrne in Park Avenue, New York, illustrates our 
artist’s mastery of applied art. 
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WHY AND HOW INFLATION TOUCHES EVERY 
AMERICAN POCKETBOOK 


S WE all know the purchasing power 
A of a dollar today is about one-half of 
what it was five years or so ago. 
The victims of this abnormal state of af- 
fairs are mainly the great unorganized 
salaried classes who are unable or unwill- 
ing to make a stand for increased pay. 
They are asking with increasing impa- 
tience what is out of joint in our economic 
system. An answer, which carries with it 
a severe arraignment of the Administra- 
tion at Washington, is given by Jacob H. 
Hollander, who occupies the chair of Po- 
litical Economy at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity and who, in the New York Times, as- 
serts that the one great cause is that the 
amount of money which the Government 
and the banks have supplied the country 
for the purpose of carrying on its business 
is twice as great as it was five years ago. 
The amount of things to be exchanged— 
goods and services—is practically no 
But, 
as Professor Hollander emphasizes, we 
have been supplied with twice as much 
money to do this. exchanging. This is 
what is meant by inflation, due, to the 
financial mistakes at Washington (1) while 
we were getting ready for war; (2) while we 
were at war; and (3) after the war was over. 
During each of these periods the Treasury 
permitted and encouraged an increase in 
the country’s money supply, with the cer- 
tain prospect of rising prices. 

From the outbreak of the war until the 
United States began to fight, we received a 
great flow of gold from the Allies. This 
in itself would have been a dangerous addi- 
tion to our stock of money, and unless cor- 
rective measures were taken, a cause of 
rising prices. No such corrective measures 
were taken. More than this, important 
changes were made in our banking system 
by which the gold was transferred to the 
banks for use as the basis for creating huge 
additional amounts of credit or bank 
money. This was made possible by allow- 
ing the banks, in the first place, to use 
smaller percentages of reserve against the 
credit which they provided, and, in the 
second place, by permitting them to use 


greater than it was before the war. 


other forms of security than gold as re. 
In other words, from 1914 to 1917 
the United States added largely to its 
money supply, and arranged to pyramid 
on the increase whenever it desired. This 
pyramiding power was used by the Treas- 
ury during the war as a means of supplying 
itself cheaply and easily with funds. It 
was done in two ways: First by placing 
certificates of indebtedness with the banks 
and receiving in payment new and addi- 
tional credit; and, second, by selling bonds 
at an artificially low interest rate, with the 
aid of cheap borrowing facilities at the 
Federal Reserve Banks, so that bond buyers 
found it easier to obtain additional credit 
from the banks to pay for their bonds than 
to use their savings. Professor Hollander 
goes on with his analysis of the situation. 


serves. 


“We can understand that mistakes may 
have been made before we entered the war, 
because our Federal Reserve System was new 
and the facts that we had to face were new. 
Even more, while we were in the war it might 
be said that we could take no chance in the 
matter of raising funds for ourselves and our 
Allies, and it was right to use those means 
which would give quick results, even tho the 
after effects may have been uncertain. But 
neither of these excuses can serve to explain or 
justify what we did after the armistice, and 
particularly from last Summer on. Our Gov- 
ernment came out of the war with a big float- 
ing debt, that is, with nearly three billion dol- 
lars of unpaid bills over and above the Liberty 
and Victory Loans. Now, instead of meeting 
this squarely, the Treasury kept the fact 
steadily in the background, and extended and 
renewed its bank loans by further short time 
borrowing of the same kind, that is to say, the 
Treasury sustained and renewed its floating 
debt by having the banks create additional 
credit, which it might draw upon and spend, 
and which when so spent would find its way 
into the bank account of others and so swell 
the total amount of money in the country. 
This was inflation pure and simple. It meant 
that the country was being provided week 
after week with more money, not because our 
trade and business required it but because the 
Treasury found it easier to supply itself in this 
manner rather than to get what it must have 
by taxes or by real borrowing from investors.” 





THE BANKRUPT STATE OF RUSSIA 


Assuming that inflation is the primary 
cause of the mischief, what is the remedy? 
First, we read, the Government at Wash- 
ington should stop adding to the money 
supply. This means that over $3,000,- 
000,000 floating debt should not be cared 
for by having the banks manufacture more 
credit for the Treasury, but that the de- 
ficiency should be met by reducing expen- 
ditures or by increasing tax revenue or by 
issuing debt obligations for investors to 
absorb from their savings. Second, hav- 
ing seen to it that no additional credit 
money is made, it is imperative that we 
reduce the vast amount in existence and 
“the way to do this is to encourage and 
support the Federal Reserve Board in the 
policy, which they were slow in adopting 
but are now steadily following, of making 
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it more costly by means of stiffened dis- 
count rates and penalty charges for the 
banks of the country to create such addi- 
tional credit.'’ The result will be to re- 
duce speculation in goods and real estate 
as well as in securities, and, to some ex- 
tent, to burden and restrict legitimate 
business. It is admitted to be a bitter- 
tasting, unpleasantly acting medicine which 
we must take to recover from a credit orgy. 
Finally and of most importance, however, 
is the astringent necessity of greater public 
economy, greater private thrift and in- 
creased production. 


Deliveries of ships under construction will soon 
bring our total American sea-going tonnage to more 
than 12,000,000 tons. Including the Great Lakes 
vessels, there will be about 13,000,000 tons, and 
counting river and other craft, a total American 
merchant marine of about 18,000,000 gross tons. 





APPALLING CONDITIONS IN RUSSIA DESCRIBED 
BY AN EYE-WITNESS 


ture drawn by Henry P. Davison, 
Chairman of the Board of Governors 
of the League of Red Cross Societies, of 
misery and destitution in the broad belt of 
territory lying between the Baltic, Black 
and Adriatic seas, is the equally depressing 
report of conditions in Bolshevist Russia 
made to the State Department by Colonel 
Edward W. Ryan, based upon recent ob- 
servations in that distracted land. Both 
Moscow and Petrograd are indescribably 
filthy in outward appearance. Dirt and 
rubbish, we read, are in all public places at 
least ankle deep and in most places knee 
deep. In Moscow water is scarce, there are 
few electric lights and Colonel Ryan saw 
no street cars running during a week spent 
there. - There was no coal at all and very 
little wood. Everybody was cold. There 
was some meat for sale, but it was almost 
wholly horse meat. Bread is sold at four 
hundred to five “hundred rubles a pound, 
and butter at three thousand rubles. 
Practically every person in Moscow is 
declared to be hungry all the time, and the 
energies of the whole population seem to be 
absorbed in the constant effort to obtain 


gen with the chaotic pic- 


enough food to sustain life. The legal 
ration calls for a pound of bread a day, but 
while Colonel Ryan was there the people 
were getting one-quarter of a pound a day. 
It is quite out of the question for anybody 
to live on the ration supplied under the law, 
and there is an illegal traffic in food going 
on all the while; and substantially the 
whole population is engaged in it. People 
trade in all sorts of things in order to get 
the requisite amount of food to live. 

This state of affairs is well known and 
connived at by the authorities, who, never- 
theless, persist in emphasizing an ideal 
state which does not exist. Colonel Ryan, 
in one of his conversations with Symoskow, 
Minister of Public Health, inquired whether 
there had been any attempt to classify and 
register the poor so that relief might be 
given in some systematic fashion if supplies 
were later made available. Symoskow re- 
plied that they had no poor, that they were 
all equal and in the same class. 

Clothing of all sorts is at a high premium. 
Such clothes as they have are all old, and 
one gets the impression that is it regarded 
as a disgrace to be clean or neatly attired. 
The average man presents the appear- 
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ance of a “‘bum.”’ It is impossible to tell 
from a man’s clothes what position he may 
have. One of the worst-looking individu- 
als Colonel Ryan encountered turned out to 
be the Chairman of the Petrograd Soviet. 
Women present a doleful appearance 
everywhere. Colonel Ryan could not say 
that he saw an attractive-looking female 
at any time during his stay. Everything 
made of wood is being sacrificed to produce 
warmth. Colonel Ryan saw wooden houses 
both in Petrograd and Moscow being torn 
down for fuel. The State is said to be sell- 
ing the product of these operations at very 
high prices. The barges which had been 
frozen into the Neva at Petrograd for the 
winter have been all chopped down to the 
level of the ice and carried away. In Petro- 
grad the party stayed on the train, but 
meals were taken at the Hotel Angleterre, 
the top floor of which had been fitted up to 
care for visiting foreigners who came as 
guests of the government. The rest of the 
hotel was closed and the furniture had been 
removed. The toilets on the top floor were 
not working and were unspeakably filthy. 
There was no water anywhere in Petrograd; 


the people simply go down and draw it up 


in pails through the ice from the river. The 
water pipes are said to have burst all over 
the city, and the whole water system prob- 
ably has to be renewed before anything like 
the former civilization can return. 

Colonel Ryan could not find that there 
was any soap whatever in the country. 
The street cars run two days in the week 
for about two hours each day. There is no 
lighting system. Colonel Ryan drove one 
evening at about nine o’clock the whole 
length of the Nevsky Prospect, a distance 
of three or four miles, and counted seventy 
very dim candle lights in the upper stories. 

The state of the transport facilities goes 
far toward telling the story of the whole 
breakdown of the Russian polity. People 
sometimes wait for as long as a week at a 
station for an opportunity to go somewhere. 
The motive power and other equipment 
have grown steadily worse until there is 
very little movement by rail. When a train 
goes it is swarming with people on the plat- 
forms and on the roofs of the cars. There 
is, of course, no such thing as a new car or a 
new engine. Colonel Ryan saw hundreds 
of locomotives on the sidings between 
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Petrograd and Moscow, all standing useless 
because of some part which was lacking. 
When an engine breaks down, the practice 
is to find another engine out‘of which the 
necessary materials for repairs can be 
secured. Eventually all of the rolling stock 
will be used up in this way. 

The situation is. clearly hopeless, and 
all the Government officials with whom 
Colonel Ryan talked admitted frankly that 
the transportation problem was unsolvable 
at present and would eventually put them 
entirely out of business unless help came 
from outside. This is the vital thing. The 
raw material and the necessary organiza- 
tion to provide adequate transport for peo- 
ple and produce cannot now be found, and 
the country is drifting rapidly toward a 
condition from which no one can see any 
outcome as matters now stand. There 
must either be assistance from beyond the 
borders of Russia, or there will be chaos. 
In the latter event every one looks forward 
to another revolution. They may be able 
to hold out six months longer without 
succor. Then it is freely predicted that 
trouble of the worst kind must be faced. 
The general belief is that it will start with 
a gigantic pogrom, and the best that is 
hoped for is that from this welter there 
may emerge a sort of middle-class intelli- 
gence Government such as that now exist- 
ing in Esthonia, 

Colonel Ryan is of the opinion that from 
every viewpoint, especially that of decent 
and orderly living, this Russian adventure 
in government is a ghastly failure and that 
in an authoritative exposure of the effects— 
by setting forth the plain facts—lies the only 
hope of a remedy to be applied in the interest 
of both Russia and the rest of the world. 

The only rift in the cloudy situation at 
this writing is the announcement from 
London that resumption of trade with 
Soviet Russia as soon as the necessary 
mechanism can be arranged has been de- 
cided upon by the British Cabinet, follow- 
ing conversations with Gregory Krassin, 
Soviet Minister of Trade and Commerce. 
It is stipulated, however, ~that the British 
Government will not accept Russian gold 
in payment for goods, because the owner- 
ship of the gold is in question. Trade for 
the time being, we read, will be by barter 
only. 





A TAX REFORM IS URGENTLY NEEDED 
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WHY CAPITAL IS ON STRIKE AND THE COUNTRY 
IS FACING A CRISIS 


BARTON HEPBURN, chairman of 
A the board of directors of the Chase 
National Bank, agrees with the 
statement made by Donelson Caffery in 
CURRENT OPINION for May to the effect 
that “the country is facing a crisis largely 
due to its monetary wealth having gone on 
a strike.’’ As an illustration of the finan- 
cial outlook, this eminent New York 
banker pointed pessimistically last month 
to the prices of Liberty bonds and pre- 
dicted that they would go much lower. 
This is due to the fact that great quantities 
of these low-interest-bearing government 
securities are being dumped on the mar- 
ket. Every railroad in the country, for 
instance, subscribed for them in amounts 
ranging from $5,000,000 upward. Now 
that the government has turned the rail- 
roads back to the private owners, millions 
of dollars have to be spent in rebuilding 
and in buying new equipment. As Mr. 
Hepburn states in the New York Tribune, 
the roads have in their treasuries huge 
blocks of Liberty bonds whose value has 
depreciated and which bear a low rate of 
interest. To go out and get money in the 
open market they must pay the new high 
rates of interest, while they leave their 
capital tied up in depreciated securities 
with a low income. In other words, get- 
ting new capital involves paying twice. 
Naturally they sell their Liberty bonds. 
Another factor is under-production. 
During the war there was a general idea 
that when the four million men who had 
been drafted for military service were re- 
turned to civil life and peace-time indus- 
tries were resumed, greatly increased pro- 
duction would result automatically. But 
production was lower in 1919 than in 1918 
and the outlook for this year is worse. To 
quote this banking authority: 


“There is an extremely serious condition 
that might be described as the prospective 
strike of capital. In fact, the strike is already 
in progress. It has been going on for some 
time. It is due to the government, which by 
its income tax, surtax and excess profits tax 
has put an embargo on the activities of capital. 
The government has practically said to capital: 


‘You can work so long and no longer. You 
can make so much and no more.’ 

“I can illustrate that by the remarks of a 
business man, a big manufacturer. ‘I am 
going to close down my factory,’ he said. ‘We 
have been running two shifts. I am going to 
cut off one shift and run only one. I am going 
to keep my wheels turning just fast enough to 
keep the machinery in good condition—not to 
let it rust on my hands.’ 

“ ‘Why?’ I asked. 

“*Because I have made my allowance for 
this year,’ he replied. ‘Il have made all the 
government will let me make until next vear, 
so I’ve got to close.’ He went on to explain. 
‘In order to make a dollar, I've got to risk five 
dollars or ten dollars, and it's a big risk in these 
times. You area !ittle more likely to lose your 
five dollars or ten dollars than to make your 
dollar. But suppose I make a dollar. After 
I've made a certain amount the government 
steps in and says, ‘From now on I'll take sixty- 
five cents out of every dollar you make. So 
up to a certain point my capital can work with 
a chance of making a fair profit, but after that 
point is reached the government says I've got 
to risk ten dollars to make thirty-five cents. 
I won't do it. It isn’t worth the risk. I'm 
through for this year. I'm going to close down 
and just keep going enough to keep my machin- 
ery in condition.’ 

“During the war the government put the 
same embargo on capital, but capital kept at 
work then through patriotism. The war is 
over now, and capital has had enough. What 
one might call the strike of capital began last 
year and has been going on quietly but with 
increasing force for several months. It is 
spreading all the time, and unless there is a 
revision of the tax laws it will soon become a 
very serious menace. But what can one ex- 
pect? Capital stands between the tax hold-up 
on one side and the labor hold-up on the other. 
Capital is the most timid thing in the world 
and capital goes into hiding.” 


It may be interpolated that bankers 
generally recognize this situation with re- 
gard to capital. Another banker com- 
plains, in the Tribune, that our income tax 
laws are working in such a way as to divert 
the national savings into non-productive 
channels. The remedy suggested is a per- 
sonal expenditure tax to replace the income 
and excess profit taxes. Every one spend- 


ing $1,000 or more a year would be re- 
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quired to make out at the end of the year 
a sworn statement of personal expendi- 
tures. He would show all his receipts 
during the year and make up a statement 
of what he had left at the end of the year 
and how he spent the difference. These 
returns would be examined just as income 
tax returns are now examined by govern- 
ment officials and misstatements would be 
perjury and punishable as such. A sug- 
gested graduated expenditure tax follows: 


Tax. 


Income Per cent. 


$1,000 to 
2,000 * 
5,000 
10,000 
15,000 
20,000 
30,000 
40,000 
50,000 
75,000 
100,000 
200,000 
300,000 
400,000 
500,000 
600,000 
700,000 
800,000 900,000 .. 
Over 900,000. 
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The banker who offers this tentative 
schedule for an expenditure tax points out 
as one of its paramount virtues that it 
would not penalize production but would 
penalize consumption. “It would thus 
increase the supply of goods and reduce 
waste and this would cut at the very root 
of the high cost of living. When the in- 
come tax and the excess profits tax are 
placed too high, they kill production. An 
expenditure tax, no matter how high, would 
never discourage production, only con- 
sumption. It would curb extravagance by 
laying a heavy hand on the large spenders, 
while leaving the poor practically un- 
touched.”’ 

What the bankers of the country are 
most apprehensive of is said to be the 
growing mania of people to speculate in 
commodities, in real estate, farm land, oil 
wells and so on. The market for such is 
not liquid, there is not a buyer for every 
seller. The oil-well speculator puts his 
last dollar in a hole in the ground, and it 
comes in a dry well. The real estate or 


farm land speculator puts all his money in 


land and plasters it with mortgages and 
then there is no market for it. This is 
described as the great field of speculation 
in America today and as being ‘‘danger- 
ous” and “full of dynamite.”’ 





PRESERVING THE OLD AND BUILDING A 
NEW JERUSALEM 


in the population of Jerusalem during 
the next few years, those who are be- 
hind the Zionist Movement are planning 
what virtually amounts to the reconstruc- 


[i anticipation of a very great increase 


tion of the City of David: The work, 
already begun, is under the direction of 
W. H. McLean, engineer-in-chief of Alex- 
andria, Egypt, and, writes Professor 
William Fenwick Harris in the Boston 
Transcript, with settled government assured 
in Palestine under a British mandate, the 
influx of Jewish settlers is already pro- 
nounced. The first proviso of the plan 
applies to the old city within the walls, 
which are plainly indicated on the accom- 
panying map. The medieval aspect is to 
‘be preserved. New building will be per- 


mitted only under special conditions. 
Outside the walls runs an irregular zone, 
varying from a few feet to several hundred 
yards, wherein no new building will be 
permitted. This is the area in which the 
Garden of Gethsemane, David's Tomb 
and the Hill of Calvary are marked. Be- 
yond this zone and completely surrounding 
it at a distance of several hundred yards is 
another restricted district. This includes 
the Mount of Olives, Bethany, the village 
of Siloam and the valley of Hennom. In 
this area buildings may. be erected, but 
only by approval and under special condi- 
tions to insure their harmonizing with the 
general scheme. According to Professor 
Harris, who is vice-president of the Archeo- 
logical Institute of America, the funda- 





BUILDING A NEW JERUSALEM 
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JERUSALEM AQ#ND ITS ENVIRONS 


In the old city within the black line showing the course of the city walls the medieval aspect is to be 
New buildings may be permitted under special conditions. 


preserved. 


= 
In the area between city walls and 


the double black line no new buildings are to be permitted and the area eventually is to be a clear belt in its 


natural state. 
with the general scheme. 


In the area between the double lines and the light dotted line buildings may be erected only 
Outside the dotted line is the area planned for future development. i 


An indica- 


tion of the alignment for future streets and open spaces is given at the lower left-hand corner. 
> 


mental idea of the plan is to preserve 
Jerusalem as it has been. Secondarily 
comes the new Jerusalem, which includes, 
roughly, about one-half the present map, 
on one side of a diagonal drawn from the 
upper right to the lower left hand corner, 
and extended further to the west, north 
and south. A boulevard thirty meters wide 
runs from the site selected for a monument, 
with other opportunities for monumental 
display. Other streets are arranged in 


concentric lines around open spaces or in 
square formations, ranging from eight to 
twenty meters in width. We read: 


“The great step in the minds of Zionists has 
been the mandate given to Great Britain at 
San Remo. That will establish, according to 
their hopes, a strong government which will 
permit progress and administer justice in a 
way never followed by the Turks. There have 
been colonies of repatriated Jews established 
for a number of years, but the predominant 
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population is likely to remain Arab for a con- 
siderable time. Even the most convinced 
Zionists have no thought that the 14,000,000 
Jews of the world will ever be gathered together 
again in the home of their ancestors; only a 
fraction of that number could be supported in 
the country. American, English, French, or 
Italian Hebrews are for the most part happily 
established where they are now, and will be 
content to tarry. That does not prevent men 
like Judge Brandeis or Professor Frankfurter 
from being keen to further the idea of a Jewish 
Palestine. There the principle of a Jewish 
nationality can be cherished, Jewish schools 
established, Jewish customs followed, and all 
who wish may go to the home land. The great 
increase in population will doubtless come from 
countries like Russia and Poland, where the 
Jew has been subject to oppression because of 
his race. Press reports declare that already 
there are hundreds of thousands of Jews 
gathered in Odessa, Constantinople, Vladi- 
vostok, waiting for transportation by sea to 
the promised land. Many Jews have already 
vertured across the Mediterranean in unsea- 
worthy fishing smacks, and hundreds have 
been drowned, while others are reported to 
have walked across Europe to reach seaports 
near Palestine. 
American Zionists, under the leadership of 
Judge Brandeis, have sent a medical unit, 


With wise foresight the 
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which has already become the health depart- 
ment of the land. They are preparing to send 
a corps of engineers to investigate the natural 
resources and to plan the building of such 
enterprises as the development of the country 
will need.”’ 


Since the armistice, a combination of 
interests in the field of archeological devel- 
opment has been arranged between the 
Americans and British. The buildings of 
the American School of Oriental Research 
in the Holy Land came through the war in 
good condition. It is proposed that the 
library of the new schools shall be the 
special province of the Americans, the 
records, archeological material and the 
museum passing to the British. The 


Jerusalem city officials, in connection with 
this scheme of city-planning, have sug- 
gested a set of buildings for the archeo- 
logical schools in the part that is projected 
just outside the Joppa gate. 


The discovery of rich copper deposits in the southern 
part of the island of Timor, Dutch East Indies, is re- 
ported in Eastern Engineering. The copper ore is de- 
scribed as worth from $100 to $160aton, and isreputed 
to be the richest copper mine in the world. It is said 
that no local labor is available to work the mine, as the 
natives are not active, and have even to be forced to 
plant their fields in order to have enough to live on. 





WHAT NATIONAL ELECTIONS DO TO BUSINESS 


\ \ THAT effect will the Presidential 
election have upon business? The 
belief is general that elections are 
depressing to business and disturbing to 
the stock market, which occasionally has 
been true. But in most election years 
business has been prosperous, and even in 
times of depression, business conditions 
apparently influenced the election more 
than the latter influenced business. 

As Paul Clay, economist, points out in 
discussing the subject in Forbes Magazine, 
slavery, the tariff, trusts and currency 
have been about the only business issues 
that have played an important part in 
Presidential elections. Monetary ques- 
tions, while occupying Congress for forty 
years after the Civil War, never became a 
partizan election issue until 1896. Labor 
questions have never become a Presiden- 
tial issue and the politicians have suc- 
ceeded in keeping railroad questions. out 
of Presidential campaigns. If, in the 


opinion of this economist, the tariff, trusts 
currency and railroads are kept out of 
politics this year, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the election will have any direct 
relation either to business or the stock 
market. As to the stock market, we are 
assured that it has no traceable relation to 
Presidential campaigns. We have had 
every conceivable kind of a stock market 
in Presidential years. There have been 
Republican panics and Democratic panics; 
and bull movements and bear movements 
have been both Republican and Demo- 
cratic. Grant’s election in 1872 was fol- 
lowed by a great panic; Cleveland’s elec- 
tion in 1884 by a bull movement; Cleve- 
land’s election in 1892 by a great panic; 
and McKinley’s election in 1896 by a bull 
movement. 


“In Presidential years the stock market 
does just what it does in all other years. It 
responds to the rise and fall of the general 





A NEW SAFEGUARD FOR BUSINESS 


prosperity, and refuses to take notice of such 
political questions as do not influence prices 
and profits. But even tho business is not in- 
fluenced by elections, elections are very much 
influenced by the condition of business. The 
voters throughout all time have been taught 
that their financial welfare depends upon the 
government and its policies; and in conse- 
quence of this teaching they invariably blame 
the party in power for any business depres- 
sion. Not all of them do so, of course; but 
enough of them hold the Administration re- 
sponsible for the prosperity of the nation, so 
that a depression invariably hurts the party 
in power.” 

Every Presidential election which has 
occurred in a time of real business depres- 
sion has been marked by a‘ heavy loss of 
votes for the party in power; and it is 
worth noting that the supposed popularity 
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of war parties and war candidates is mostly 
imaginary. Notwithstanding the high es- 
teem in which Lincoln was held, his 1864 
plurality substantially diminished. It was 
equivalent to only 9.88 per cent of the 
North alone, whereas his 1860 plurality 
was equivalent to 10.47 per cent of the 
aggregate popular vote of both North and 
South. General Grant, it is true, received 
in 1872 a big plurality, but it was due 
directly to Northern control of the South- 
ern States during the reconstruction era. 
His 1868 plurality was small as compared 
with those of previous presidents; and 
Garfield, who posed as a war hero, received 
almost no plurality at all. Generals Har- 
rison and Taylor, as military Presidential 
candidates, received small pluralities even 
for their times. 


WORKSHOP AND CONFERENCE PLACE FOR AMERICAN BUSINESS IN THE STUDY 
OF NATIONAL PROBLEMS 


It is to be built in a 


ton and the United States Chamber of Commerce is fast accumulating a fund of 
2,750,000 to pay for the land, building and equipment. 


A GRAND HEADQUARTERS FOR AMERICAN 
BUSINESS AT WASHINGTON 


- 

MERICAN business, which hitherto 
has had little more than a ‘‘carpet- 
bag representation’’ at Washington, 

is to have a permanent home or general 


headquarters at the national capital. 
Committees of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States are fast accumulat- 


ing a fund of $2,750,000 to pay for the 
land, building and equipment, the idea 
being to create a nerve center for all busi- 
big or little, that is affected by 
national affairs. It is something, we are 
reminded by Lewis E. Pierson, chairman 
of the board of directors of the Irving 


ness, 
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National Bank, that has been desperately 
needed from time to time when those whose 
industries were being adversely affected by 
ill-advised legislation have had merely a 
sporadic representation at Washington. 
Writing in the New York Times, he points 
out that of the three great forces which 
should be able to exert a well-organized 
influence on national legislation, the labor 
group has its machinery better in hand 
than the others and is able to press its de- 
mands with real effect. The agricultural 
group, less efficiently organized, neverthe- 
less comprizes a constituency in Congress 
and through it influences executive Federal 
action. American business, having the 
greatest interest to protect, has brought up 
the rear. Events during the past year 
have shown that unwise legislation and 
regulation by the executive departments 
of the Government will lose us countless 
millions of dollars and perhaps jeopardize 
our trade both at home and_ abroad. 
“Either we are going to make this invest- 
ment in a Washington headquarters for 
the profit there is in it and safeguard our 
business, or we are going into more or less 
chaos during the next three years.”’ 

It is emphasized that the small business 
man should realize that this home for busi- 
ness means as much to him as it does to 
the captain of industry. It will provide 
#A opportunity to discuss his problems 
with men who are familiar with all the 
requirements of industrial production, 
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domestic distribution, foreign trade, trans- 
portation, finance, insurance, etc. It will 
be in part a research agency to determine 
the effect that action by one department 
of the Chamber may have on the welfare 
of another, and by conference and com- 
promize it will be possible to find a com- 
mon ground of agreement even on matters 
that are controversial, affecting differently 
the different sections of American business. 
In other words, the local merchant or man- 
ufacturer confronted with a dilemma will 
find ready expert assistance. And if he 
wishes to have conferences with Govern- 
ment officials or other business men who 
have a common interest in Washington, 
there will be a place provided for him and 
everything done to make his conferences 
successful. This banker-spokesman for 
the project declares it to be the one way 
to secure harmony and understanding that 
will lead to the fulfillment of what every 
American desires,8ocial and industrial 
peace and prosperity for the nation. The 
building, which promises to play a tre- 


‘mendous part in the business and indus- 


trial reconstruction of the next decade, wiil 
be an architectural monument. It was 
designed by Cass Gilbert, designer of the 
Woolworth Building, and will be at Con- 
necticut Avenue and H Street, on the site 
of the old Daniel Webster home. It faces 
Lafayette Square in front of the White 
House. The proposed site for the new State 
Department building is across the street. 





ELECTRICITY GENERATES HEAT THAT 
MELTS DIAMONDS 


HE highest temperatures ever re- 

corded on the earth are developed in 

a new type of electric furnace con- 
structed in the research laboratory of the 
General Electric Company. They have 
reached 8130 degrees Fahrenheit, which is 
within nine hundred degrees of what is 
supposed to be the heat generated by the 
sun. Thus, by artificial means, human 
ingenuity has obtained temperatures ap- 
proaching the celestial. At 8130 degrees, 
diamonds, the hardest of known sub- 
stances, are vaporized. 


The employment of electricity for heat- 


ing has of late, been increasing at a 
surprizing rate. The electric furnace is 
considered indispensable today for many in- 
dustrial purposes, and within the past two 
years apparatus has been installed in the 
Government mints for melting silver, gold 
and other metals. It is estimated by a 
writer in Popular Science Monthly that at 
the present time 670,000 horsepower units 
are used in this country for electric-heating 
devices required for industrial purposes. 
Niagara Falls is a striking illustration, 





WHAT ABOUT OUR MERCHANT MARINE? 


inasmuch as nine-tenths of the electrical 


energy it generates is employed for indus- 


trial heating. 

Electricity, we read, in addition to its 
utility to generate a more intense heat than 
that generated by any other fuel, does it 
quickly, economically and without pollu- 
tion of the atmosphere with smoke or 
gases. Finding its widest use in ovens 
which have proved especially valuable in 
the automobile industry, it is estimated 
that what is known as japan finish is baked 
on three thousand automobile bodies every 
day. Other large users of such ovens are 
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telephone and typewriter factories, foun- 
dries, makers of iron frames for beds and 
cots and manufacturers of chemicals. Elec- 
tric devices are now employed in baking 
effervescent salts and in drying a large 
variety of products requiring well-regulated 
heat and clean air in the oven itself. 


The people of the United States are paying over a 
million dollars a day for their coffee. The import 
valuation of the coffee entering the United States in 
the fiscal year just ended was over $300,000,000 says 
a statement by The National City Bank of New 
York. The added cost of freight, roasting, and dis 
tribution to the consumer will bring the total much 
above $365,000,000. 





IS OUR FLAG TO CONTINUE TO FLY ON 
ALL THE SEAS? 


HE banner of the Stars and Stripes 

now flies at the mastheads of two 

thousand steamers and more plying 
the seven seas in the interests of our foreign 
trade. What is to become of this vast 
merchant marine into which some $3,000,- 
000,000 has been put—one tangible pos- 
session we gained from the war which at 
present quotations is worth dollar for dollar 
what it cost? According to a pamphlet 
issued by the Committee of American 
Shipbuilders, the measures which will make 
the ships now afloat profitable to operate 
will also assure them future profitable em- 
ployment. It is necessary only to termi- 
nate certain provisions of our commercial 
treaties which now make it impossible for 
American ships to compete successfully for 
the world’s commerce. As to the measures 
under which American shipping grew great, 
we are reminded that the first action of the 
Constitutional Congress was to pass the 
tariff law of 1789. The fifth section of this 
Act provided for a discount of 10% of all 
the duties imposed by the Act on importa- 
tions in vessels wholly the property of citi- 
zens of the United States at the time of 
such importation. The second act passed 
by the Congress imposed discriminating 
duties on tonnage whereby American ships 
were taxed at the rate of six cents a ton, 
ships thereafter built in the United States 
belonging wholly or in part to foreign sub- 
jects at the rate of thirty cents a ton, and 


all other ships at the rate of fifty cents a 
ton. The Act further provided that the 
American ship when employed in the fishing 
and coasting trade should pay tonnage only 
once a year, whereas a foreign ship so em- 
ployed should pay fifty cents per ton for 
eachentry. This amounted toa reservation 
of the fisheries and the coasting trade to the 
American ships. 

Our shipping began to decline when,“in 
1815, Congress passed an Act removing all 
discriminating duties on tonnage and im- 
ports as to vessels of other nations engaged 
in the direct trade, whenever the President 
of the United States was satisfied that the 
discriminating or countervailing duties of 
such foreign nations had been abolished. 
The nations of Europe were backward in 
accepting the invitation proposing reciproc- 
ity in the direct trade and the United 
States, over-confident of its strength upon 
the sea, on May 24, 1828, suspended and 
discontinued, in the indirect as well as the 
direct trade, all discriminating duties on 
tonnage or impost as to the vessels of any 
foreign country which should notify the 
President of the United States of a similar 
suspension or abandonment on its part. 
This challenge, we read, engendered a con- 
test which slowly but surely led to the 
decline of our merchant marine. While we 
dream of its restoration, comments the 
New York Sun, and hope for the dream to 
come true, there are unmistakable indica- 
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tions which cannot be ignored. One of 
them is found in the latest returns of ship- 
building by Lloyd's Register of Shipping 
which gives the total world ship construc- 
tion at the end of the March quarter as 
7,941,000 tons, of which 4,965,000 tons 
were building under British supervision. 
In the March quarter of 1914, out of a total 
of 3,343,000 tons under construction, 
2,001,000 tons were under British super- 
vision. 

Other features of the Lloyd report are 
interesting as revealing how American 
shipbuilders are resting on their oars while 
British and other builders are pushing 
ahead. In the March quarter, for instance, 
the British yards had under construction 
865 steamers of 3,394,000 total tonnage, an 
increase of 400,000 tons over the December 
quarter. United States yards were building 
535 vessels of 2,573,000 total tonnage, a 
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decrease of 393,000 tons. Italy is building 
355,000 tons, an increase of 41,000 over 
December; Holland 366,000, an increase of 
38,000, and France 240,000, an increase of 
23,000. Every foreign ship built without an 
increase in our own fleet is equivalent to a 
reduction in our tonnage. That this coun- 
try’s shipbuilding has begun to slacken so 
soon gives warning that something is wrong. 
If, warns the Sun, we cannot keep pace now 
with the rest of the world in building and 
operating ships our chance of remaining a 
maritime nation when tonnage becomes 
more abundant will be slim indeed. If we 
are going to keep the flag flying on all the 
seas instead of furling it ‘our lawmakers, 
shipbuilders and ship operators should get 
together at once and remove the obstacles.” 


The advances made by France during the war to her 
allies were about 12,000,000,000 francs. 





MOVIES REPLACE THE AUCTION RING IN 
SELLING LIVE STOCK 


OTION pictures are rapidly taking 
M the place of public auctions in 

selling live stock. They are said 
to be much cheaper and, according to a 
number of breeders who recount their 
experiences in System On the Farm, it is 
the simplest and most effective way yet 
devised to help the farmer,or stock-raiser 
to find a market outside his immediate 
neighborhood. In nine showings of one 
film, John Y. Beaty, a farmer in the north- 
west, reports the sale of $5,500 worth of 
hogs at less than one-half the cost that 
would have characterized an advertizing 
or mail-order campaign. Having had no 
experience with motion pictures, this stock- 
raiser selected an educational film concern 
to furnish him with a scenario writer and 
director. In other words, his film was 
made with as much care as is given to 
pictures in the ordinary movie theater. 
With the idea of appealing to customers 
who had not been breeding thorobred hogs 
he had a scenario written to illustrate the 
advantage of breeding pure-breds instead 
of grade hogs, the story being that of a 
young man and his wife who were having 


difficulty in raising scrub hogs profitably. 
As the story goes, the county agent dis- 
covers their plight and advises the raising 
of pure-breds. The agent has trouble in 
persuading the young people to follow his 
suggestion because they are not financially 
able to buy pure-bred animals. The diffi- 
culty is surmounted by the purchase of a 
pure-bred sow on credit, the reason being 
that Beaty does a great deal of business in 
this way. To save expense in making the 
picture, he (Beaty) and his wife took the 
leading parts and their neighbors were 
drawn upon to pose as the other charac- 
ters. The film is a thousand feet long and 
requires about fifteen minutes to exhibit, 
the cost of production being about a dollar 
a foot, including the making of the nega- 
tive and one positive print. Any number 
of prints may be made from a negative at 
$100 per reel. He has had extra prints 
made and shown with good business re- 
sults in motion-picture houses in remote 
towns which he could not visit in person 
and is “confident that this method of sell- 
ing live stock will soon be universally 
adopted.” 





ABUSES OF OUR EXPORT TRADE 


Another breeder, the Carnation Stock 
Farm in the State of Washington, recently 
produced a reel entitled ‘‘How to Judge a 
Holstein Calf as a Future Herd Sire.”” To 
make this picture, the services of a famous 
Holstein judge were secured and he is 
shown in the act of judging Carnation 
King Sylvia, a $106,000 calf, which the 
Carnation farm recently bought at a public 
auction sale in Wisconsin. This picture 
has been sent to a number of agricultural 
colleges for use in their short courses. It 
is designed to illustrate all the fine points 
of conformation, in accordance with the 
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standard scale adopted by the leading 
Holstein judges of the world. Among 
other well-known stock-raisers who have 
enlisted the celluloid film in their big sell- 
ing campaigns is mentioned Warren T. 
McCray, one of the foremost breeders of 
pure-bred Herefords in the United States, 
who, with the aid of motion pictures, sold a 
million dollars worth of cattle last year. His 


‘film is merely a series of views on his farm, 


featuring a great many thorobred Herefords. 
For general publicity purposes the film is 
being widely shown at farmers’ institutes, 
agricultural colleges and county fairs. 





TRADE TRICKS THAT HURT OUR EXPORT 
TRADE WITH SOUTH AMERICA 


ROPAGANDA against American 
P goods in Latin America and other 

foreign markets, as inspired by our 
competitors in other lands, is hampering 
our export trade far less than it is hurt by 
the ignorance and lack of principle dis- 
played by certain American manufacturers 
who, during the last few years, have done 
nearly everything possible to discredit 
decent and reliable American firms abroad. 
Such is the serious charge made by E. B. 
Filsinger, an export trade authority, who 
goes on to say, in the New York Commer- 
cial, that on a recent trip to South America 
he met, in Buenos Aires, the head of a great 
Spanish house to whom the word ‘“Ameri- 
can’’ was anathema. With a shrug of dis- 
gust, he launched into a tirade of abuse of 
American business methods in general and 
of certain firms in particular, backed by 
convincing proof. He had been repeatedly 
“stung” and “if he never bought another 
dollar’s worth in the United States one 
could not blame him in the least.’ After 
much discussion he was persuaded to place 
a trial order for $10,000, but simultaneously 
an order for $60,000, which should have 
gone to America, was placed in England. 
This is one of many instances, notwith- 
standing which the prospects for American 
merchandize, properly sold and shipped, 
are declared to be satisfactory. Many 
American houses maintaining branches in 
South America are firmly entrenched. 


Others represented by special salesmen or 
local agents are favorably known. How- 
ever, “‘it is farcical to expect an increased 
business if the same methods are pursued 
as were followed by un-American houses 
during the war.’’ The disrepute into which 
American business has fallen in Latin 
America is attributed to these causes: 


1. Ignorance by many houses of export 
technic and requirements. 

2. Unscrupulous agents in Latin America 
who took advantage of unsuspecting American 
firms. . 

3. “War babies’’ or “‘fly-by-nights”’ in the 
export commission house trade who worked 
on the “get rich quick”’ principle. 

4, Unscrupulous manufacturers, who, selling 
direct, took advantage of their foreign cus- 
tomers or of the export commission houses who 
trusted them with business. 

5. Export commission houses, many of good 
repute, but who unknowingly employed 
“grafters.”” The latter worked in connection 
with unscrupulous manufacturers, permitting 
the substitution of inferior merchandise. 
They also accepted private commissions. 

6. A widespread lack of organization and 
inefficient personnel on account of the war. 


Direct losses to many concerns have been 
the result of fines for incorrect declarations 
on consular invoices, or for delays in send-— 
ing shipping documents. Heavy claims 
have had to be faced on account of sub- 
stitutions of merchandize without permis- 
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sion of the buyer. In many instances ship- 
ments have been refused and had to be 
sold ata loss. In other cases the customers 
have been “kickers’’ who unfairly insisted 
on allowances. Very often agents have 
sold fourth-class houses and have irrepa- 
rably damaged their prospects to sell the 
best firms. This has been a common fail- 
ing, the agents being bent only on making 
the largest immediate profits for themselves. 
In traveling about South America, we read: 


“One is struck by the fact that many respon- 
sible American firms were victims of the 
‘adventurer’ type of agent. The latter took 
advantage of unsuspecting manufacturers and 
‘worked’ them to the limit. It was this type 
that hoodwinked the shipper into the belief 
that he alone should control the shipping 
documents. On every hand one hears stories 
of the results of this system. With the papers 
in his hands, the ‘chicanero’ agent took over 
goods which had greatly enhanced in value 
since the date of sale and sold them at prevail- 
ing prices, pocketing the difference. The 
original buyer was left to whistle for his goods. 
This type of agent was not above ‘faking’ the 
names of customers and of ‘stuffing’ orders 
from legitimate buyers. He counted on being 
able to sell the goods on arrival at a profit to 
himself. It was this type also who sold piece 
goods to barbers, doctors, druggists and even 
garage keepers. When the ‘smash-up’ came 
after the armistice an apparently brilliant 
business soon became a bitter disillusionment. 
Goods are still being sold from the Customs 
House which arrived in November, 1918, and 
earlier. Obviously there were terrific losses on 
orders of rejected goods disposed of before the 
advance in price in April, 1919... . 


“It is unpleasant to admit that certain 


short-sighted American manufacturers seem 
to have looked upon export houses as legitimate 
prey. Several instances in different lines of 
business have come to my attention where 
American firms who are ordinarily correct in 
their domestic dealings have behaved otherwise 
toward the export house. This unfair dealing 
took the form of substitution, adulteration, mis- 
branding or overcharge. Some manufacturers 
who sell direct seemingly did not hesitate to 
resort to similar practices with their own clients 
in South America. They now bitterly regret 
having resorted to such methods. Perhaps 
they have been cured by their losses. What has 
surprized me is that the export commission 
firms have stood for so much from manufac- 
turers who have ill-treated ‘them. The export 
house ships its own goods and it would be a 
comparatively easy matter to check or test 
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every shipment for weight, quality, quantity 
and details. I know of claims which resulted 
in enormous losses for certain export houses. 
They could have been avoided by the simple 
expedient of tests and checks before the goods 
left the United States.” 


It is emphasized that the Latin-American 
victim takes little pains to differentiate 
between the good and the bad American 
houses, and condemns everything ‘‘Ameri- 
cano.”’ Practically no line of goods has 
escaped criticism. This writer has evidence 
of claims relating to foodstuffs, steel, para- 
fine, oil, leather, machinery, piece goods, 
wearing apparel, glass, furniture, and chem- 
icals. A vital point is made of the fact 
that so many American concerns have 
entered the export field with no preparation 
whatever and were bound to make blunders. 
But, the writer concludes, it is difficult to 
understand why so many American houses 
do not send shipping documents and 
invoices promptly. Some attribute the 
delay to the banks who finance the ship- 


-ments. If the latter are at fault, they 


should seek to change their system. Latin- 
Americans can always count on these papers 
from England and are inclined to be preju- 
diced against the United States as a whole 
because of this general carelessness. Fines 
are the invariable result of delays. The 
Latin-American also complains of the gen- 
eral carelessness regarding samples, pack- 
ing, and other details. 
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MOVEMENT OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN 
FOUR NATIONS 


The Federal Reserve Board has issued a review of 
prices in the United States as compared with the United 
Kingdom, France and Italy, since 1913. A study of 
the above chart shows that prices in each of the four 
countries rose considerably less markedly in 1919 than 
during any war year. Italy alone shows a decrease in 
the last year. 
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A TALE OF SUPREME SACRIFICE 


“FOR THEY KNOW NOT WHAT 


THEY DO” 


According to the award made by the O. Henry Memorial Committee of the Society of Aris and 
Sciences, this story, by Wilbur Daniel Steele, was the second-best short story published by an Ameri- 


can writer in the year 1919. 


When the five members of the Jury of Award finally sat down to do their 
voting, three of the five gave first place to three different stories by the same writer. 


If the awards had 


been given to the best writer, instead of to the best story, this writer, Mr. Steele, would therefore have 


been entitled to first place. 


published in the PICTORIAL REVIEW for July. 


As it was, that place was given to the story, ‘‘England to America," by 
Miss Margaret Prescott Montagu, reprinted in our March number. 
We reprint the story from a text revised by the author, 


The present story was first 


who has made a number of textual changes and has restored several sentences that were for some reason 
dropped from the copy, by the printe~, in the first publication, so that the author's complete text is here 


published for the first time. 


“O. Henry'’—Sydney Porter—also was born. 


HEN Christopher Kain told me his 

story, sitting late in his dressing-room 

at the Philharmonic, I felt that I 
ought to say something, but nothing in the 
world seemed adequate. It was one of those 
times when words have no weight; mine 
sounded like a fly buzzing in the tomb of kings. 
And after all, he did not hear me; I could tell 
that by the look on his face as he sat there 
staring into the light, the lank, dark hair fram- 
ing his waxen brow, his shoulders hanging 
forward, his lean, strong, sentient fingers 
wrapped around the brown neck of ‘Ugo,” 
the ’cello, tightly. 

Agnes Kain was a lady, as a lady was before 
the light of that poor worn word went out. 
Quiet, reserved, gracious, continent, bearing 
in face and form the fragile beauty of a rose- 
petal come to its fading on a windless ledge, she 
moved down the years with the steadfast sweet- 
ness of the gentlewoman—gentle, and a woman. 

They did not know much about her in the 
city, where she had come with her son. They 
did not need to. Looking into her eyes, into 
the transparent soul behind them, they could 
ask no other credential for the name she bore 
and the lavender she wore for the husband of 
whom she never spoke. 

She spoke of him, indeed, but that was in 
privacy, and to her son. As Christopher grew 
through boyhood, she watched him; in her 
enveloping eagerness she forestalled the hour 
when he would have asked, and told him about 
his father, Daniel Kain. 

It gave them the added bond of secret- 
sharers. The tale grew as the boy grew. 
Each night when Christopher crept into his 
mother’s bed for the quiet hour of her voice, 
it was as if he crept in to another world, the 
wind-blown, sky-encompassed kingdom of the 
Kains, Daniel, his father, and Maynard, his 


father, another Maynard before him, and all 
the Kains—and the Hill and the House, the 
Willow Wood, the Moor Under the Cloud, the 
Beach where the gray seas pounded, the bound- 
less Marsh, the Lilac-hedge standing against 
the stars. 





It is.an interesting coincidence that the writer, 
Henry Memorial Committee, in its final award, was born in Greensboro, N. C., 
This is a story of supreme sacrifice by a woman. 


so honored by the ©. 
the town in which 


He knew he would have to be a man of men 
to measure up to that heritage, a man strong, 
grave, thoughtful, kind with the kindness 
that never falters, brave with the courage of 
that dark and massive folk whose blood ran in 
his veins. Coming as it did, a world of legend 
growing up side by side with the matter-of- 
fact world of Concord Street, it was made to 
fit in with all things natural, and it never 
occurred to him to question. He, the boy, 
was not massive, strong, or brave; he saw 
things in the dark that frightened him, his 
thin shoulders were bound to droop, the hours 
of practice on his violin left him with no blood 
in his legs and a queer pallor on his brow. 

Nor was he always grave, thoughtful, kind. 
He did not often lose his temper; the river of 
his young life ran too smooth and deep. But 
there were times when he did. Brief passions 
swept him, blinded him, twisted his fingers, 
left him sobbing, retching, and weak as death 
itself. He never seemed to wonder at the 
discrepancy in things, however, any more than 
he wondered at the look in his mother's eyes, 
as she hung over him, waiting, in those mo- 
ments of nausea after rage. She had not the 
look of the gentlewoman then; she had more 
the look, a thousand times, of the prisoner led 
through the last gray corridor in the dawn. 

He saw her like that once when he had not 
been angry. It was on a day when he came 
into the front hall unexpectedly as a stranger 
was going out of the door. The stranger was 
dressed in rough, brown homespun; in one 
hand he held a brown velour hat, in the other 
a thorn stick without a ferrule. Nor was 
there anything more worthy of note in his 
face, an average-long face with hollowed 
cheeks, sunken gray eyes, and a high fore- 
head, narrow, sallow, and moist. 


O, IT was not the stranger that troubled 

Christopher. It was his mother’s look at 
his own blundering entrance, and, when the 
man was out of hearing, the tremulous haste 
of her explanation. 
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“He came about some papers, you know.” 

“You mean our Morning Posts ?’’ Christo- 
pher asked her. 4 

She let her breath out all at once, and color 
flooded her face. 

“Yes,” she told him. ‘Yes, yes.’ 

Neither of them said anything more about it. 

It was that same day, toward evening, that 
Christopher broke one of his long silences, re- 
verting to a subject always near to them both. 

“Mother, you've never told me where it is— 
on the map, I mean.” ; 

She was looking the other way. She did 
not turn around. 

“I—Chris—I—I haven't a 
house.” 

He did not press the matter. , He went out 
into the back yard presently, under the grape- 
trellis, and there he stood still for a long time, 
staring at nothing in particular. 

He was growing up. 

He went away to boarding-school not long 
after this, taking with him the picture of his 
adored mother, the treasured epic of his dark, 
strong fathers, his narrow shoulders, his rare, 
blind bursts of passion, his new-born wonder, 
and his violin. At school they thought him a 
queer one. 

The destinies of men are unaccountable 
things. Five children in the village of Deer 
Bay came down with diphtheria. That was 
why the academy shut up for a week, and that 
was what started Christopher on his way home 
for an unexpected holiday. And then it was 
only by one chance in a thousand that he 
should glimpse his mother’s face in the down- 
train halted at the Junction where he himself 
was changing. 

She did not see him till he came striding 
along the aisle of her coach, his arms full of 
his things, face flushed, eyes brimming with 
the surprize and pleasure of seeing her, lips 
trembling questions. 

“Why, Mother, what on earth? Where are 
you going? I’m to have a week at least, 
Mother; and here you're going away, and you 
didn’t tell me, and what is it, and everything?” 

His eager voice trailed off. The color drained 
out of his face, and there was a shadow in his 
eyes, He drew back from her the least way. 

“What is it, Mother? Mother!"’ 

Somewhere on the platform outside the con- 
ductor’s droning ‘‘—board’’ ran along the 
coaches. Agnes Kain opened her white lips. 

“Get off before it’s too late, Christopher. 
I haven't time to explain now. Go home, and 
Mary will see you have everything. I'll be 
back in a day or so. Kiss me, and go quickly. 
Quickly!” 

He did not kiss her. He would not have 
kissed her for worlds. He was too bewildered, 
dazed, lost, too inexpressibly hurt. On the 
platform outside, had she turned ever so little 
to look, she might have seen his face again for 
an instant as the wheels ground on the rails. 
Color was coming back to it again, a murky 
color like the shadow of a red cloud. 


map in the 


HEY must have wondered, in the coach 

with her, at the change in the calm, un- 
obtrusive, well-gowned gentlewoman, their 
fellow-passenger. Those that were left after 
another two hours saw her get down at a 
barren station where an old man waited in a 
carriage. The halt was brief, and none of 
them caught sight of the boyish figure that 
slipped down from the rearmost coach to take 
shelter for himself and his dark, tempest-rid- 
den face behind the shed at the end of the 
platform 

Christopher walked out across a_ broad, 
high, cloudy plain, following a red road, led 
by the dust-feather hanging over the distant 
carriage. 

He walked, for miles, creeping ant-like be- 

tween the immensities of the brown plain and 
the tumbled sky. Had he been less irnplac- 
able, less intent, he might have noticed many 
things: the changing conformation of the 
clouds, the far flight of a gull, the new perfume 
and texture of the wind that flowed over his 
hot temples. But as it was, the sea took him 
by surprize. Coming over a little rise, his 
eyes focused for another long, dun fold of the 
plain, it seemed for an instant as if he had lost 
his balance over a void; for a wink he felt the 
passing of a strange sickness. He went off a 
little way to the side of the road and sat down 
on a flat stone. 
’ The world had become of a sudden infinitely 
simple, as simple as the inside of a cup. The 
land broke down under him, a long, naked 
slope fringed at the foot by a ribbon of woods. 
Through the upper branches he saw the 
shingles and chimneys of a pale gray village 
clinging to a white beach, a beach which ran 
up to the left in a border flight of cliffs, show- 
ing on their crest a cluster of roofs and dull 
green gable-ends against the sea that lifted 
vast, unbroken, to the rim of the cup. 

Christopher was fifteen, and queer even for 
that queer age. He had a streak of the girl 
in him at his adolescence, and, as he sat there 
in a huddle, the wind coming out of this huge 
new gulf of life seemed to pass through him, 
bone and tissue, and tears rolled down his face. 

The carriage bearing his strange mother was 
gone, from sight and from mind. His eyes 
came down from the lilac-crowned hill to the 
beach, where it showed in white patches 
through the wood, and he saw that the wood 
was of willows. And he remembered the 
plain behind him, the wide, brown moor under 
the cloud. He got up on his wobbly legs. 
There were stones all about him in the whis- 
pering wire-grass, and like them the one he 
had been sitting on bore a blurred inscription. 
He read it aloud, for some reason, his voice 
borne away faintly on the river of air: 


“MAYNARD KAIN, ESQUIRE 
1809—1839 


This Monument Erected In His Memory By 
His Sorrowing Widow, 


Harriet Burnam Kain 
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‘The windy Gales of the West Indies 
Laid Claim to His Noble Soul 

And Took him on High to his Creator 
Who made him Whole.’ ”’ 


His gaze went on to another of those worn 
stones. 


“Here Lie The Earthly Remains Of 
MAYNARD KAIN, SECOND 
Born 1835—Died 1863 For the Preservation 
of the Union” 


There was no moss or lichen on this wind- 
scoured slope. In the falling dusk the old 
white stones stood up like the bones of the 
dead themselves, and the only sound was the 
rustle of the wire-grass creeping over them in 
a dry tide. The boy had taken off his cap; 
the sea-wind moving under the mat of his 
damp hair gave it the look of some somber, 
outlandish cowl. With the night coming on, 
his solemnity had an elfin quality. He found 
at last what he was looking for, and his fingers 
had to help his eyes. 


“DANIEL KAIN 
Beloved Husband of Agnes Willoughby Kain, 
Born 1860—Died 1886 
‘Forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.’ ”’ 


Christopher Kain told me that he left the 
“For- 


naked graveyard repeating it to himself, 
give them, for they know not what they do,” 
conscious less of the words than of the august 
rhythm falling in with the pulse of his exal- 
tation. 


HE velvet darkness that hangs under 

clouds had come down over the hill and 
the great marsh stretching away to the south 
of it. Agnes Kain stood in the open doorway, 
one hand on the brown wood, the other pressed 
to her cheek. 

“You heard it that time, Nelson?” 

“No, ma’am.” The old man in the en- 
trance-hall behind her shook his head. In 
the thin, blown light of the candelabra which 
he held high, the worry and doubt of her deep- 
ened on his singularly unlined face. 

“And you might well catch your death in 
that draft, ma’am.” 

But she only continued to stare out between 
the pillars where the lilac-hedge made a wall 
of deeper blackness across the night. 

“What am I thinking of?’ she whispered, 
and then: “There!”’ 

And this time the old man heard it; a nearer, 
wind- blown hail. 

“Mother! Oh, Mother!” 

The boy came striding through the gap of 
the gate in the hedge. 
“It’s I, Mother! 

prized?” 

She had no answer. As he came she turned 
and moved away from the door, and the old 


Chris! Aren’t you sur- 
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peering from under the flat candle- 
flames, saw her face like wax. And he saw 
the boy, Christopher, in the doorway, his 
hands flung out, his face transfigured. 

“Mother! I’m here! Don't you under- 
stand?”’ 

He touched her shoulder. 
him, as it were lazily. 

“Yes,” she breathed. “I see.” 

He threw his arms about her, and felt her 
shaking from head to foot. But he was shak- 
ing, too. 

“I knew the way!”’ he cried. “I knew it, 
Mother, I knew it! I came down from the 
Moor and there was the Willow Wood, and I 
knew the way home. And when I came, 
Mother, it was like the trees bowing down 
their branches in the dark. And when I came 
by the Beach, Mother, it was like a roll of 
drums, beating for me, and when I came to 
the Hill I saw the Hedge standing against the 
sky, and | came, and here | am!” 

She expressed no wonder, asked no question. 

“‘Yes,’’ was all she said, and it was as if she 
spoke of a tree coming to its leaf, the wind to 
its height, the tide to its flood. 

Had he been less rapt and triumphant he 
must have wondered more at that icy 
tude, and at the cloak of ceremony she wrappcd 
about her to hide a terror. It was queer to 
hear the chill urbanity of her: ‘‘This is Chris- 
topher, Nelson; Christopher, this is your 
father’s servant, Nelson.” It was queerer 
still to see the fastidious decorum with which 
she led hirh over this, the familiar house of his 
fathers. 

He might have been a stranger, come with 
a guide-book in his hand. When he stood on 
his heels in the big drawing-room, staring up 
with all his eyes at the likenesses of those men 
he had known so well, it was strange to hear 
her going on with all the patter of the gallery 
attendant, names of painters, prices, dates. 
He stood before the portrait of Daniel Kain, 
his father, a dark-skinned, longish face with a 
slightly protruding nether lip, hollow temples, 
and a round chin, deeply cleft. As in all the 
others, the eyes, even in the dead pigment, 
seemed to shine with an odd, fixed luminosity 
of their own, and like the others from first to 
last of the line, it bore upon it the stamp of an 
imperishable youth. And all the while he 
stood there, drinking it in, detail by detail, 
his mother spoke, not of the face, but of the 
frame, some obscure and unsuspected excel- 
lence in the goldleaf on the frame. 


man, 


She turned to 


lassi- 


ORE than once in that stately tour of 

halls and chambers he found himself 
protesting gaily, ‘I know, Mother! I know, 
I know!” 

But the contagion of his glory did not seem 
to touch her. Nothing seemed to touch her. 
Only once was the fragile, bright shell of her 
puncte penetrated for a moment, and that 

was when Christopher, lagging, turned back 
to a door they were about to pass and threw it 
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open with the happy laugh of a discoverer. 
And then, even before she could have hushed 
him, the laughter on his lips died of itself. 

A man lay on a bed in the room, his face as 
colorless and still as the pillow behind it. His 
eyes were open, but they did not move from 
the three candles burning on the high bureau, 
and he seemed unconscious of any intrusion. 

“IT didn’t know!’’ Christopher whispered, 
shocked, and shamed. 

When the door was closed again his mother 
explained. She explained at length, concisely, 
standing quite still, with one frail, fine hand 
worrying the locket she wore at her throat. 
Nelson stood quite still too, his attention en- 
grossed in his candle-wicks. And Christopher 
stood quite still, and all their shadows 
That man was the caretaker, the man, Chris- 
topher was to understand, who had been look- 
ing after the place. His name was Sanderson. 
He had fallen ill, very ill. In fact he was dying. 
And that was why his mother had to come 
down, post-haste, without warning. To see 
about some papers. Some papers. Christo- 
pher was to understand——” 

Christopher understood. Indeed there was 
not much to understand. And yet, when they 
had gone on, he was bothered by it. Already, 
so young he was, so ruthless, and so romantic, 
he had begun to be a little ashamed of that 
fading, matter-of-fact world of Concord Street. 
And it was with just that world which he 
wished to forget that the man lying ill in the 
candle-lit chamber was linked in Christopher's 
memory. For it was the same man he had 
seen in the doorway that morning months ago, 
with a brown hat in one hand and a thorn stick 
in the other. 

Even a thing like that may be half put aside, 
tho—for a while. And by the time Christo- 
pher went to his room for the night, the thought 
of the interloper had retired into the back of 
his mind, and they were all Kains there on the 
Hill, inheritors of Romance. He found him- 
self bowing to his mother with a courtliness he 
had never known, and an “I wish you a good 
night,”’ sounding a century old on his lips. He 
saw the remote, patrician figure bow as gravely 
in return, a petal of color as hard as paint on 
the whiteness of either cheek. He did not see 
her afterward, tho—when the merciful door 
was closed. 

Before he slept he explored the chamber, 
touching old objects with reverent finger-tips. 
He came on a leather case like an absurdly 
overgrown beetle, hidden in a corner, and a 
violoncello was in it. He had seen such things 
before, but he had never touched one, and 
when he lifted it from the case he had a mo- 
ment of feeling very odd at the pit of his 
stomach. Sitting in his under-things on the 
edge of the bed, he held the wine-colored 
creature in the crook of his arm for a long 
time, the look in his round eyes, half eager- 
ness, half pain, of one pursuing the shadow of 
some ghostly and elusive memory. 

He touched the C-string by-and-by with an 
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adventuring thumb. I have heard ‘Ugo” 
sing, myself, and I know what Christopher 
meant when he said that the sound did not 
come out of the instrument, but that it came 
in to it, sweeping home from all the walls and 
corners of the chamber, a slow, rich, concen- 
tric wind of tone. He felt it about him, mur- 
murous, pulsatinr~, like the sound of surf borne 
from some far-off coast. 

And then it was like drums, still farther off. 
And then it was the feet of marching men, 
massive, dark, grave men with luminous eyes, 
and the stamp on their faces of an imperish- 
able youth. 

He sat there so lost and rapt that he heard 
nothing of his mother’s footsteps hurrying in 
the hall; knew nothing till he saw her face in 
the open doorway. She had forgotten herself 
this time; that fragile defense of gentility was 
down. For a moment they stared at each 
other across a gulf of silence, and little by little 
the boy’s cheeks grew as white as hers, his 
hands as cold, his lungs as empty of breath. 

“What is it, Mother?” 

“Oh, Christopher, Christopher—— Go to 
bed, dear."’ 

He did not know why, but of a sudden he 


felt ashamed and a little frightened, and, blow- 


ing out the candle, he crept under the covers. 


THE afternoon was bright with a rare sun, 

and the world was quiet. Christopher lay 
full-spread on the turf, listening idly to the 
“‘clip-clip” of Nelsen’s shears as the old man 
trimmed the hedge. 

“And was my father very strong?’’ he asked 
with a drowsy pride. 

“No, not so very.”’ Nelson stopped clip- 
ping and was immediately lost in the past. 

“Only when he was that way five strong men 
couldn't turn him. I'll say that. No, if they 
had to get him with a shotgun that day, ‘twas 
nobody’s fault nor sin. If Guy Bullard seen 
Daniel there on the sand with an ax in his 
hand and foam-like on his lips, and the little 
Ones cornered where he caught them between 
cliff and water—Guy’s own baby amongst 
them—and knowing the sickness of the Kains 
as he and everybody else did—why, I’m free 
and willing to say ‘twas his bounden duty to 
hold a true arm and pull a steady trigger on 
Daniel, man of his tho I was, and man of his 
poor father before him <i 

Nelson was a queef fellow. His age was 
really greater than his unlined face would have 
told, and his mind, laden with the burden of 
misty years, had grown tired. It is charitable 
to think that, once launched on the river of 
memory, the dreaming fellow forgot where he 
was and to what audience he spoke, that audi- 
ence lying quiet, so very quiet, in the deep 
grass behind his back. 

“No, I can’t make it right to lay blame on 
any man for it, no more than I can on them, 
his brother officers, that broke Maynard's 
neck with their tent-pegs the night after 
Gettysburg. No, no——” 
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It was evidently a time-worn theme, an 
argument, an apologia, accepted after years of 
bitterness and self-searching. He went on 
with the remote serenity of age, that has es- 
caped the toils of passion, pursuing the old, 
worn path of his mind, his eyes buried in 
vacancy. 

“No, ‘twas a mercy to the both of them, 
father and son, and a man must see it so. 
’T would be better of course if they could have 
gone easier, same as the old Maynard went, 
thinking himself the Lord our God to walk on 
the water and calm the West Indy gale. That's 
better, better for all hands round. But if it 
had to come so, in violence and fear, then no- 
body need feel the sin of it on his soul—nobody 
excepting the old man Bickers, him that told 
Daniel. For 'twas from that day he began to 
take it on. 

“TI saw it myself. There was Daniel come 
home from other parts where his mother had 
kept him, out of gossip’s way, bright as you 
please and knowing nothing wrong with the 
blood of the Kains. And so I say the sin lays 
on the loose-wagging tongue of Bickers, for 
from the day he let it out to Daniel, Daniel 
changed. 'Twas like he’d heard his doom, 
and went to it. Bickers is dead a long time 
now, but may the Lord God lay eternal dam- 
nation on his soul!”’ 

Even then there was no heat; the curse had 
grown a formula. Having come to the end, 
the old man’s eyes tumbled down painlessly 
out of the void and discovered the shears in 
his hand. 

“Dear me, that’s so,’’ he said to himself. 
One thought was enough at a time. He fell 
to work again. The steady ‘‘clip-clip-clip” 
moved off slowly along the hedge. Not once 
did he remember; not once as the indefatig- 
able worker shuffled himself out of sight around 
the house did he look back with any stirring of 
recollection at the boyish figure lying there as 
still as a shadow cast in the deep grass. 


FAINTLY lop-sided moon swam in the 


zenith. For three days now that rare 
clarity had hung in the sky, and for three 
nights the moon had grown. Its benign, 
poisonous illumination flowed down steeply 
through the windows of the dark chamber 
where Christopher huddled on the bed’s edge, 
~~ pale, chill islands spread on the polished 
oor 
Once again the boy brought the bow home 
across the shivering strings, and, as if ears 
could be thirsty as a drunkard’s throat, he 
drank his fill of the 'cello’s deep, full-membered 
chord. The air was heavy with the resonance 
of marching feet, ghostly feet marching and 
marching down upon him in slow, inexorable 
crescendo as the tides ebbed later among the 
sedges on the marsh and the moon grew big. 
And above the pulse of the march he seemed 
to hear another cadence, a thin laughter. 
He laughed too, giving himself up to that 
spectral contagion. He saw the fat, iridescent 
bubble with the Hill in it, the House of dreams, 
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the Beach and the Moor and Willow Wood of 
fancy, and all the grave, strong, gentle line of 
Kains to whom he had been made bow down 
in worship. He saw himself taken in, soul 
and body, by a thin-plated fraud, a cheap 
trick of mother's words, as, before him, his 
father had been. And the faint exhalations 
from the moon-patches on the floor showed 
his face contorted with a still, set grimace of 
mirth, 

Anger came over him in a white veil, twitch- 
ing his lips and his toes and bending his fingers 
in knots. Through the veil a sound crept, a 
sound he knew well by this time, secret foot- 
falls in the hall, faltering, retreating, loitering, 
returning to lag near the door. 

How he hated her! It is curious that not 
once did his passion turn against his blighted 
fathers; it was against the woman who had 
borne him, the babe, and lied to him, the boy 
—against her, and against that man, that in- 
terloper, dying i in a room below. 

The thought that had been willing to creep 
out of sight into the back-country of his mind 
on that first night, came out now like a red, 
devouring cloud. Who was that man? 

What was he dying of—or supposed to be 
dying of? What had he been doing that morn- 
ing in Concord Street? What was he doing 
here, in the house of the men who had never 
grown old and of the boy who would never 
grow old? Why had his mother come down 
here, where he was, so queerly, so secretly, so 
frightened? 

Christopher would have liked to kill that 
man. He shivered and licked his lips. He 
would have liked to do something bloody and 
abominable to that face with the hollow cheeks, 
the sunken gray eyes, and the forehead, high, 
sallow, and moist. He would have liked to 
take an ax in his hand and run along the thun- 
dering beach and catch that face in a corner 
somewhere between cliff and water. The de- 
sire to do this thing possessed him and blinded 
him like the kiss of lightning. 

He found himself on the floor at the edge of 
the moonlight, full of weakness and nausea. 
He felt himself weeping as he crawled back to 
the bed, his cheeks and neck bathed in a flood 
of painless tears. He threw himself down, 
dazed with exhaustion. 

It seemed to him that his mother had been 
calling a long while. “Christopher! What 
is it? What is it, boy?” 

He had heard no footsteps, going or coming; 
she must have been there all the time, waiting, 
listening, her ear pressed to the thick, old panel- 
ing of the door. The thought was like wine; 
the torment of her whispering was sweet in 
his ears. 

“Oh, Chris, 


self sick 


Chris! 


You're making your- 


ES,” he said. He lifted on an elbow and 
repeated it in a voice which must have 
sounded strange enough to the listener beyond 
the door. ‘Yes!’’ he said. ‘‘Yes!"’ 
“Go away!’ he cried of a sudden, making a 
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wide, dim, imperious gesture in the dark. 

“No, no,” the imploring whisper crept in. 
“You're making yourself sick—Christopher— 
all over nothing—nothing in the world. It’s 
so foolish—so foolish—foolish! Oh, if I could 
only tell you, Christopher—if I could tell 
you——”’ 

“Tell me what?” 
ecstasy of his own irony. 
That ‘caretaker’? What he’s doing here? 
What you're doing here?——" He began to 
scream in a high, brittle voice: “‘Go away from 
that door! Go away!” 

This time she obeyed. He heard her retreat- 
ing, soft-footed and frightened, along the hall. 
She was abandoning him—without so much 
as trying the door, just once again, to see if it 
were still bolted against her. 

She did not care. She was sneaking off— 
down the stairs—Oh, yes, he knew where. 

His lips began to twitch again and his 
finger-nails scratched on the bed-clothes. If 
only he had something, some weapon, an ax, a 
broad, keen, glittering ax! He would show 
them! He was strong, incredibly strong! 
Five men could not have turned him back 
from what he was going to do—if only he had 
something. 

His hand, creeping, groping, closed on the 
neck of the 'cello leaning by the bed. He 
laughed. 

Oh, yes, he would stop her from going down 
there; he would hold her, just where she was 
on the dark stair, nerveless, breathless, as long 
as he liked; if he liked he would bring her back, 
cringing, begging. 

He drew the bow, and laughed higher and 
louder yet to hear the booming discord rocking 
in upon him from the shadows. Swaying from 
side to side he lashed the hollow creature to 
madness. They came in the press of the gale, 
marching, marching, the wild, dark pageant 
of his fathers, nearer and nearer through the 
moon-struck night. 

“Tell me what?” he laughed. ‘“ What?” 

And abruptly he slept, sprawled cross-wise 
on the covers, half-clothed, dishevelled, tri- 
umphant. 


He shuddered with the 
“Who that man is? 


T WAS not the same night, but another, 

whether the next or the next but one, or 
two, Christopher can not say. But he was out 
of doors. 

He had escaped from the house at dusk; he 
knew that. He remembered the wide, hushed 
mystery of twilight as he paused on the door- 
sill between the fading pillars, the death of 
day running crimson in the west; in the east 
the still, white travail of the sea and the moon 
—the queer moment. 

He had run away, through the hedge and 
down the back side of the hill, torn between 
the two, the death, warm and red like life, 
and the birth, pale, chill, and inexorable as 
death. 

Most of that daft night-running will always 
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be blank in Christopher’s mind; moments, 
and moments only, like islands of clarity, 
remain. He brings back one vivid interval 
when he found himself seated on his father’s 
gravestone among the whispering grasses, 
staring down into the pallid bowl of the world. 
And in that moment he knew what Daniel Kain 
had felt, and Maynard Kain before him; a 
passionate and contemptuous hatred for all 
the dullards in the world who never dreamed 
dreams or saw visions or sang wordless songs 
or ran naked-hearted in the flood of the full- 
blown moon. He hated them because they 
could not by any possibility comprehend his 
magnificent separation, his starry sanity, his— 
kinship with the gods. And he had a new 
thirst to obliterate the whole creeping race of 
dust-dwellers with one wide, incomparably- 
bloody gesture. 

It was late when he found himself back 
again before the house, and an_ ink-black 
cloud touched the moon’s edge. After the 
airless evening a wind had sprung up in the 
east; it thrashed among the lilac-stems as he 
came through them and across the turf, silent- 
footed as an Indian. In his right hand he had 
a bread-knife, held butt to thumb, dagger-wise. 
Where he had come by the rust-bitten thing 
no one knows, least of all himself. In the 
broken light his eyes shown with a curious 
luminosity of their own, absorbed, intro- 
spective. 

All the windows were dark, and the entrance- 
hall, when he slipped in between the pillars; 
but across its floor he saw light thrown in a 
yellow ribbon from the half-closed door of the 
drawing-room. 


It took his attention, laid hands on his im- 
agination. He began to struggle against it. 

He would not go into that room. He was 
going to another room. To stay him, he made 
a picture of that other room in histumbled 
mind—the high, bleak walls, the bureau with 
the three candles burning wanly, the bed, the 
face of the man on the bed. And when his 
rebellious feet, surrendering him up to the 
lure of that beckoning ribbon, had edged as far 
as the door, and he had pushed it a little further 
ajar to get his head in, he saw that the face 
itself was there in the drawing-room. 


He stood there for some time, his shoulder 
pressed against the door-jamb, his eyes 
blinking. 

His slow attention moved from the face to 
the satin pillows that wedged it in, and then 
to the woman that must have been his mother, 
kneeling beside the casket with her arms 
crooked on the shining cover and her head 
down between them. And across from her 
leaned ‘‘Ugo,” the ’cello, come down from his 
chamber to stand vigil at the other shoulder 
of the dead. 

The first thing that came into his groping 
mind was a bitter sense of abandonment. The 
little core of candle-light hanging in the gloom 
left him out. Its unstirsing occupants, the 
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woman, the ‘cello, and the clay, seemed suffi- 
cient to themselves. His mother had forgotten 
him. Even “Ugo,” that had grown part and 
parcel of his madness, had forgotten him. 

Bruised, sullen, moved by some deep-lying 
instinct of the clan, his eyes left them and 
sought the wall beyond, where there were those 
who would not forget him, come what might, 
blood of his blood and mind of his own queer 
mind. And there among the shadowed faces 
he searched for one in vain. As if that candle- 
lit tableau, somehow holy and somehow abom- 
inable, were not for the eyes of one of them, the 
face of Daniel, the wedded husband, had been 
turned to the wall. 

Here was something definite, something 
Christopher could take hold of, and something 
that he would not have. 

His mother seemed not to have known he 
was near till he flung the door back and came 
stalking into the light with the rusty bread- 
knife in his hand. None would have imagined 
there was blood enough left in her wasted 
heart, but her face went crimson when she 
lifted it and saw him. 

It brought him up short—the blush, where 
he had looked for fright. It shocked him, and, 
shocking him, more than by a thousand labored 
words of explanation it opened a window in his 
disordered brain. He stood gawking with the 
effort of thought, hardly conscious of his 
mother’s cry, 

“Christopher, I never meant you to know!”’ 


E KEPT on staring at the ashen face 
between the pillows, long (as his own was 
long), sensitive, worn; and at the ‘cello keep- 
ing incorruptible vigil over its dead. And then 
slowly his eyes went down to his own left hand, 
to which that same old wine-brown creature 
had come home from the first with a curious 
sense of fitness and authority and right. 

“Who is this man?” 

“Don’t look at me so! Don’t, Chris!’ 

But he did look at her. Pre-occupied as he 
was, he was appalled at sight of the damage 
the half-dozen days had done. She had been 
so much the lady, so perfectly the gentle- 
woman. To no one had the outward gesture 
and symbol of purity been more precious. No 
whisper had ever breathed against her. If 
there had been secrets behind her, they had 
been dead; if a skeleton, the closet had been 
closed. And now, looking down on her, he 
was not only appalled, he was a little sickened, 
as one might be to find squalor and decay 
creeping into a familiar and once immaculate 
room. 

“Who is this man?” he repeated. 

“He grew up with me.’’ She half raised 
herself on her knees in the eagerness of her 
appeal. ‘‘We were boy and girl together at 
home in Maryland. We were meant for each 
other, Chris. We were always to marry— 
always, Chris. And when I went away, and 
when I married your—when I married Daniel 
Kain, he hunted and he searched and he found 
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me here. He was with me, he stood by me 
through that awful year—and—that was how 
it happened. I tell you, Christopher, darling, 
we were meant for each other. John Sander- 
son and I. He loved me more than poor 
Daniel ever did or could, loved me enough to 
throw away a life of promise, just to hang on 
here after every one else was gone, alone with 
his ‘cello and his one litthke memory. And I 
loved him enough to—to—Christopher, don't 
look at me so!" 

His eyes did not waver. You must remem- 
ber his age, the immaculate, ruthless, mid- 
Victorian ‘teens; and you must remember his 
bringing-up. 

“And so this was my father,’’ he said. And 
then he went on without waiting, his voice 
breaking into falsetto with the fierceness of 
his charge. ‘And you would have kept on 
lying to me! If I hadn’t happened, just hap- 
pened, to find you here, now, you would have 
gone on keeping me in the dark! You would 
have stood by and seen me—well—go crazy! 
Yes, go crazy, thinking I was—well, thinking 
I was meant for it! And all to save your 
precious 2 

She was down on the floor again, what was 
left of the gentlewoman, wailing. 

“But you don’t know what it means to a 
woman, Chris! You don’t know what it 
means to a woman!” 

A wave of rebellion brought her up and she 
strained toward him across the coffin. 

“Isn't it something, then, that I gave you a 
father with a mind? And if you think you've 
been sinned against, think of me! Sin! You 
call it sin! Well, isn’t it anything at all that 
by my ‘sin’ my son's blood came down to him 
clean? Tell me that!’’ 

He shook himself, and his flame turned to 
sullenness. 

“It's not so,”” he glowered. 

All the girl in him, the poet, the hero-wor- 
shiping boy, rebelled. His harassed eyes went 
to the wall beyond and the faces there, the 
ghosts of the doomed, glorious, youth-ridden 
line, priceless possessions of his dreams. He 
would not lose them; he refused to be robbed 
of a tragic birthright. He wanted some gesture 
puissant enough to turn back and blot out all 
that had been told him. 

“It’s not his!’’ he cried. And reaching out 
fiercely he dragged the 'cello away from the 
coffin’s side. He stood for an instant at bay, 
bitter, defiant. 

“It’s not his! It’s mine! It’s—it'’s—ours!” 

And then he fled out into the dark of the 
entrance-hall and up the black stairs. In his 
room there was no moonlight now, for the 
cloud ran over the sky, and the rain had come. 

“It isn’t so, it isn’t so!’’ It was like a sob 
in his throat 

He struck on the full strings. And listening 
—breathless—through the dying discord he 
heard—the liquid whispers. of the rain, nothing 
more. He lashed with a wild bow, time and 
again. But something was broken, something 
was lost; out of the surf of sound he could no 
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longer fashion the measure of marching feet. 
The mad Kains had found him out, and cast 
him out. No longer could he dream them in 
dreams or run naked-hearted with them in the 
flood of the moon, for he was no blood of theirs, 
and they were gone. And huddling down on 
the edge of the bed, he wept. 

The tears washed his eyes and falling down 
bathed his strengthless hands. And beyond 
the fantom windows, over the Marsh and the 
Moor and the Hill that were not his, the graves 
of strangers and the lost Willow Wood, lay the 
healing rain. He heard it in gurgling rivulets 
along the gutters overhead. He heard the 
soft impact, like a kiss, brushing the reedy 
cheeks of the Marsh, the Showery shouldering 
of branches, the aspiration of myriad drinking 
grasses, the far whisper of waters coming home 
to the waters of the sea—the long, low melody 
of the rain. 

And by and by he found it was ‘‘Ugo,”’ the 
‘cello, and he was playing. 

They went home the following afternoon, 
he and his mother. Or, rather, she went 
home, and he with her as far as the Junction, 
where he changed for school. 

They had not much to say to each other 
through the journey. The boy had to be 
given time. Five years younger, or fifteen 
years older, it would have been easier for him 
to look at his mother. You must remember 
what his mother had meant to him, and what, 
bound up still in the fierce and somber battle 
of adolescence, she must mean to him now. 

As for Agnes Kain, she did not look at him, 
either. Through the changing hours her eyes 
rested on the transparent hands lying crossed 
in her lap. She seemed very tired and very 
white. Her hair was done up less tidily, her 
lace cuffs were less fresh than they had been 
wont to be. About her whole presence there 
was a troubling hint of let-down, something 
obscurely slatternly, a kind of awkward and 
unlovely nakedness. 

She really spoke to him for the first time at 
the Junction, when he stood before her, slim 
and uncouth under the huge burden of ‘‘Ugo,”’ 
fumbKng through his leave-taking. 

“Christopher,” she said. ‘Try not to think 
of me—always—as—as—well, when you're 


N commemoration of O. Henry’s death 
ten years ago (June 5, 1910), the N.Y. 
Evening Post speaks of his brief reign in 
““Bagdad-on-the-Subway”’ in these terms: 


“Eight years was the short span of his Cali- 


phate here, yet in that time he penetrated 
close to the intangible but perfectly recogniz- 
able thing which the ancients worshipped as 
genius loct, and which we less reverent me.tals 
style the ‘spirit of a place,’ often without real- 
izing its significance. Not only did he get close 
to the spirit of this city, but he interpreted its 
muteness into articulate speech and becaine 
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older, Christopher, you'll know what I mean.” 
hat was the last time he ever heard her 
speak. He saw her once again—two days 
later—but the telegram was delayed and _ his 
train was late, and when he came beside her 
bed she said nothing. She looked into his eyes 
searchingly—for a long while—and died. 


HAT space stands for the interval of 

silence that fell after Christopher had 
told me the story. I thought he had quite 
finished. He sat motionless, his shoulders 
fallen forward, his eyes fixed in the heart of 
the incandescent globe over the dressing- 
table, his long fingers wrapped around the 
neck of the 'cello. 

“And so she got me through those years,’ 
he said. “Those nip- -and-tuck years that fol- 
lowed. By her lie. 

“Insanity is a queer thing,’’ he went on, 
still brooding into the light. ‘‘There’s more 
of it about than we're apt to think. It works 
in so many ways. In hobbies, arts, philoso- 
phies. Music is a kind of insanity. I know. 
I’ve got mine penned up in the music now, 
and I think,I can keep it there now, and save 
my soul,” 

“Yours 2?” 

“Yes, mine. I know 
safe for me to know. I was down at that 
village by the Beach a year or so ago. I’ma 
Kain, of course, one of the crazy Kains, after 
all. John Sanderson was born in the village 
and lived there till his death. Only once that 
folks could remember had he been away, and 
that was when he took some papers to the 
city for Mrs. Kain to sign. He was caretaker 
at the old ‘Kain place’ the last ten years of his 
life, and deaf, they said, since his tenth year— 
‘deaf as a post.’ And they told me something 
else. They said there was a story that before 
my father, Daniel, married her, my mother 
had been an actress. An actress! You'll 
understand that J needed no one to tell me 
that!” 

“One told me he had heard that she was a 
great actress. Dear God, if they could only 
know! When I think of that night and that 
setting, that scene! It killed her—and it got 
me over the wall 


now—now that it’s 


spokesman for it, and this office of spokesman 
and interpreter has not been challenged. 
Whether, like a disguised Haroun al-Raschid, 
he walked the water front or dropped into 
some strange eating place on the Bowery, or 
as the spectator of the life of the great me- 
tropolis he occupied his caliph’s throne in his 
favorite restaurant, watching people and wait- 
ing for the adventure around the corner that 
never disappointed him, the city became his 
world and furnished him rich store of mate- 
rial, unfailing inspiration and a_ revelation 
of that inner life which remains to most of us 
a sealed book. 





MERICAN poets of today continue 
to figure conspicuously in the crit- 
ical columns of the British reviews. 

We spoke last month of the comments in 
the London Spectator on Marguerite Wil- 
kinson’s critical anthology ‘‘New Voices,” 
and in the New Statesman on Vachel Lind- 
say. Since then the London Nation and 
the London Times Literary Supplement 
have come to hand with equally significant 
comment. In the former is a review of 
“Recent American Poetry,’’ by Padraic 
Colum, showing, as everything Mr. Colum 
has to say about poetry shows, insight, 
discrimination and charm. The poets to 
whom he gives particular attention are 
Lindsay, Masters, Sandburg, Robinson, 
Amy Lowell and Frost, but he observes 
that there are others, ‘“‘by no means sec- 
ondary,’’ who should have an 
themselves—Aiken, Torrance and Fletcher. 
Of Lindsay he says that all his effort is to 
make a heritage of romance for America, 
“not the rootless romance of a Longfellow 
but a romance that will not be aloof from 
the picture house and the universal auto- 
mobile.”” Mr. Masters gave us in the 
“Spoon River Anthology” a ‘‘terrific satire 
on American life—on the predatory-Puri- 
tan life.” He showed himself a poet in the 
conception of the work as a whole and in 
the creation of his tragic background, and 
a satirist when he came to fill in the 
background with the individual sketches. 
Since then Mr. Colum finds something 
tortuous in the way Masters has taken in 
presenting his stories and his people. In 
Carl Sandburg, we are told, there is “a 
wonderful beginning.’ He is 
“essentially a poet of spaces and silences,” 
with something of the freshness and abun- 
dance of Whitman’s great vocabulary.” 
Robinson is termed ‘‘the poet of suspended 
drama,"’ drama in which the climax or anti- 
climax has not been reached. Amy Lowell 
is not only a poet of distinction but “a 


article to 


sense of 
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liberating influence on American poetry, 
and the new forms for which she stands are 
likely to further the production of a dis- 
tinctive poetic literature for America. 
Frost ‘‘can give character to inanimate 
things.’’ His fields, fences, fram« 
houses, pastures, woodpiles and walls have 
ter of their 


stone 
own. The names of 
They have 
away from the 
academic ‘‘which in America is always the 
Colonial.’’ Our told, 
has heretofore been a political one. “It 
an intellectual one, and 
the poets of today are the signs of and the 
helps to a full nationality.” 

The Literary Supplement of the London 
Times devotes a full page to a review of 
Jessie B. Rittenhouse’s two well-known 
anthologies, ‘‘The Little Book of Modern 
Verse,”’ and ‘‘The Second Book of Modern 
Verse,” the first of which is now published 
in London by Constable. The anonymous 
critic is not enthusiastic over what he finds 
in these compilations. He fails to find 
either originality and power, or the prom- 
ise of a new era in poetry. 


a charac 
these poets sound a challenge. 
lifted American poetry 
nationality, we are 


is now becoming 


The poets rep- 
seldom lack lucidity, indeed, but 
they often lack distinction. He finds, 
however, that the poems of the later vol- 
ume are finer than those of the first. In 
the first volume he singles out but one 
poem for special mention—Moody'’s “The 
Daguerreotype.”’ In the latter he finds 
quote Sandburg (who 
“certainly has the stuff of 
him"), Louis Ledoux (whose 
Amy Lowell, 


We ” od, 


resented 


occasion t trom 
poetry in 
lines have 


John Gould 
Chester Firkins 


“real beauty’’) 
Fletcher, Clement 
and Rebert Frost. 
Mirror publishes, in four instal- 
ments, a sequence of twenty sonnets by 
Edna St. Vincent Millay. They mark 

new development in Miss Millay, a fullness 
of sustained power and a maturity of 


Reedy’s 
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thought and feeling not heretofore seen in 
her work. They are strongly suggestive 
of Shakespeare’s sonnets, and the London 
Times critic, we fear, would include them 
in what he terms echoes of English poetry. 
Sut he would be mistaken, as so many 
British critics have been mistaken in judg- 
ing American literature of all kinds. They 
look for a different racial note and, not 
finding it, they express their disappoint- 
ment in us, which is rather silly of them. 
Miss Millay’s sonnets are undoubtedly 
“derivative,” as most American poetry is; 
but they do not lack individuality because 
of that fact, nor convincing power. We 
quote a number of them: 


FROM “TWENTY SONNETS” 
By EpnaA St. VINCENT MILLAY 


H, think not I am faithful to a vow! 
Faithless am I save to Love’s self alone. 
Were you not lovely I would leave you now; 
After the feet of Beauty fly my own. 
Were you not still my hunger’s rarest food, 
And water ever to my wildest thirst, 
I would desert you,—think not but I would!— 
And seek another, as I sought you first. 
But you are mobile as the veering air, 
And all your charms more changeful than 
the tide; 

Wherefore to be inconstant is no care; 
I have but to continue at your side. 
So wanton, light and false, my love, are you 
Iam most faithless when I most am true. 


I think I should have loved you presently, 

And given in earnest words I flung in jest, 

And lifted honest eyes for you to see, 

And caught your hand against my cheek and 
breast; 

And all my pretty follies flung aside 

That won you to me, and beneath your gaze, 

Naked of reticence and shorn of pride, 

Spread like a chart my little wicked ways. 

{ that had been to you, had you remained, 

But one more waking from a recurrent dream, 

Cherish no less the certain stakes I gained, 

And walk your memory’s halls austere, supreme, 

A ghost in marble of a girl you knew 

Who would have loved you in a day or two. 


When I too long have looked upon your face, 
Wherein for me a brightness unobscured 

Save by the mists of brightness has its place, 
And terrible beauty not to be endured, 

I turn away reluctant from your light, 

And stand irresolute, a mind undone, 
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A silly, dazzled thing deprived of sight 

From having looked too long upon the sun. 
Then is my daily life a narrow room 

In which a little while, uncertainly, 
Surrounded by impenetrable gloom, 

Among familiar things grown strange to me 
Making my way, I pause, and feel, and hark, 
Till I become accustomed to the dark. 


And you as well must die, beloved dust, 
And all your beauty stand you in no stead; 
This flawless, vital hand, this perfect head, 
This body of flame and steel, before the gust 
Of Death, or under his autumnal frost, 
Shall be as any leaf, be no less dead 

Than the first leaf that fell,—this wonder fled, 
Altered, estranged, disintegrated, lost. 

Nor shall my love avail you in your hour 

In spite of all my love you will arise 

Upon that day and wander down the air 
Obscurely as the unattended flower, 

It mattering not how beautiful you were, 

Or how beloved above all else that dies. 


{ only know that every hour with you 

Is torture to me, and that I would be 

From your too poignant loveliness free! 

Rainbows, green fire, white diamonds, the 
fierce blue 

Of shimmering 
through 

With lightning or a sword incessantly— 

Such things have beauty, doubtless; but to me 

Mist, shadow, silence—these are lovely, too. 

There is no shelter in you anywhere; 

Rhythmic intolerable, your burning rays 

Trample upon me, withering my breath; 

I will be gone, and rid of you, I swear: 

To stand upon the peaks of Love always 

Proves but that part of Love whose name is 


Death. 


ice-bergs, and to be shot 


Still will I harvest beauty where it grows,— 

In colored fungus and the spotted fog 

Surprized on foods forgotten, in ditch and bog 

Filmed brilliant with irregular rainbows 

Of rust and oil, where half a city throws 

Its empty tins, and in the spongy log 

Whence headlong leaps the oozy, emerald 
frog 

And a black pupil in the green scum shows. 

Her the inhabiter of divers places 

Surmizing at all doors, I push them all; 

Oh, you that fearful of a creaking hinge 

Turn backward forevermore with craven faces, 

I tell you Beauty bears an ultra fringe 

Unguessed of you upon her gossamer shawl! 


I shall go back again to the bleak shore, 
And build a little shanty on the sand, 
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n such a way that the extremest band 

Of brittle seaweed shall escape my door 

But by a yard or two, and nevermore 

Shall I return to take you by the hand; 

{ shall be gone to what [ understand, 

And happier than [ ever was before 

Che love that stood a moment in your eyes, 

Che words that lay a moment on your tongue, 

Are one with all that in a moment dies, 

A little under-said and over-sung; 

But I shall find the sullen rocks and skies 

Unchanged from what they were when I[ was 
young. 


Additions to our prison literature are 
made from time to time, but it has been a 
long time since anything in the way of 
prisom poetry that worth while has 
come to ovr attention. We find in the 
Hotel Worker a series of four poems, two 
of which seem well worth reprinting: 


PRISON POEMS 
By S. WINSTEN 


Was 


COMPANIONS IN GUARD ROOM 
STRANGER sleeps here by my side. 
We strangers sleep in a strange place. 
We shared our food and laughter too 
And did not speak of our disgrace. 


To-morrow I to prison go 
Because I would not kill a thing. 
To-morrow he to his trial goes, 
He goes to trial for murdering. 


WORK 


My friend stands by my side and works, 
And not a word he whispers me; 

He is afraid that they may know 

That friend and friend together be. 


know his every look, and he 
Knows every changing look of mine, 
Yet hardly does he look my way 
Lest they our friendship would divine. 


Mr. Untermeyer's cleverness as a critic 
and as a parodist has, we fear, interfered 
with his poetic output in the last year or 
two. The following, from Harper's, is 
fanciful rather than imaginative, but it has 
feeling behind it forcibly expressed. 


REBELS 
By Louis UNTERMEYER 


TIFF in midsummer green, the stolid hill- 
sides 

March with their trees, dependable and 
stanch, 
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Except where here and there a lawless maple 
Thrusts to the sky one red, rebellious branch 


You see them standing out, these frank insur- 
gents, 
With that defiant and arresting plume; 
Scattered, they toss this flame like some wild 
signal, 
Calling their comrades to a brilliant doom 


What can it mean—this strange, untimely 
challenge; 
This proclamation of an early death? 
Are they so tired of earth they fly the banner 
Of dissolution and a bleeding faith? 


Or is it, rather than a brief defiance, 
An anxious welcome to a vivid strife? 

A glow, a heart-beat, and a bright acceptance 
Of all the rich exuberance of life. 


Rebellious or resigned, they flaunt their color, 
A sudden torch, a burning battle-cry. 
“Light up the world,” thcy wave to all the 
others; 
“Swiftly we live and splendidly we die.” 


We iake the bel6w from the 
New Statesma, of London. It would have 
been so easy to spoil this poem with an 
overdose of sentiment. We are gratefui 
to the author for his self-restraint, and 
especially for the last line: 


stanzas 


THE SALE 
By A. HuGu FIsHER 


HO seeks this unfrequented lane? 
What alien voices fill the air? 
Why doves the wicket close in vain 
While strangers tread the cottage stair? 


With open door, each well-swept room 
Invites to enter all who care; 

Unlocked, each cupboard's cleanly gloom 
Defies a search for secrets there. 


But she who garnished them is gone: 
Her cloth and besom unemployed: 
The very fullness of the throng 
But stresses that essential void. 


Sole heir, an absent kinsman claims, 
Remote in dwelling—not in blood, 

All that was hers, and sordid aims 
Decree what love might have withstood. 


In all their poverty forlorn 
Her least possessions are displayed, 
The very hassock, old and worn, 
Whereon she had so often prayed. 
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Who never loved her chatter so 

That those who did and had preferred 
To show respect by speaking low, 

Must shout in order to be heard. 


The mercy seat’s a windsor chair; 
The auctioneer with curt remark 
Sits down and then with reverent care 

Places his cash-box for the ark. 


They trafficked for the highest bid 
The jar she oft with herbs had filled; 
The coffer where one Christmas hid 
The child a sudden fever killed. 


And when the last poor price is paid 
And homeward each his habit calls, 
On desolation undismayed 
Unmarred the hush of evening falls. 


Through casements bare with borrowed light 
On empty walls the harvest moon 

Draws out of branches in the night 
An undecipherable rune. 


Here is a vivid little picture from the 


New Republic: 


AN OLD WORKMAN 


By LoLa RIDGE 


-7 ARPED gland-dry 
With spine askew 
And body shrunken into half its space .. . 
Well used as some cracked paving-stone ... 
Bearing on his grimed and pitted front 
A stamp : 
As of innumerable feet, 


Mr. Rooney’s charming verses in the 
N. Y. Evening Post are reminiscent of 
Stedman’s poem on ‘Pan in Broadway,” 
but are none the less original or delightful 
on that account: 


A BUTTERFLY IN BROADWAY 
By JOHN JEROME ROONEY 
Wuiat do you here, shy fay of fields and 


wood, 
Lost in our teeming, human solitude? 


Seek you, perchance, the secrét of our ways, 
Our thirst of power, our fever-haunted days? 


What can we give, amid our Babel towers, 
To pay you for the fruitage of the flowers? 


How credit in the coin of bonds and stocks 
The mintage of the rose and hollyhocks? 
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How sing you, from the roar of Traffic’s seas, 
The glee-song of your boon companion bees? 


Have you a lure between your downy wings 
To draw us from the tyranny of Things? 


A hint to waft us from your airy paths 
To soothe our bitter labor’s aftermaths? 


May not the secret of the morning dews 
Be half as precious as the market’s news? 


Mayhap, the harebell, in his azure tents, 
Rings chimes as sweet as do our six per cents. 


Perchance your guerdon of pure joy is more 
Than all our soul-bought mass of golden store. 


Lo, now I see you winging to the blue— 
What if the “‘butterflies’’ are we—not you! 


In the dreary succession of common- 
place poems printed by the N. Y. Times, 
this stands out like a star: 


IS NOT LIFE 


GOOD? 


By Epita THOMAS 


(After Illness) 


Is not Life good? But best when, longa pawn, 
Your sick ears dimly hear contending powers 
Playing a game most perilously drawn, 
Your soul long trailed by black delirious 
hours— 
Then, suddenly, as when a thick air thins, 
Those playing for you make the move that wins! 


Is not Life good? At best when given back? 
It is as tho one should be born again, 
Like a transmigrant set upon the track 
Of human joys forgot; and ways of men! 
But in that time of strange rebirth have care— 
Least joys can bring the tears all unaware. 


Is not Life good? Not less than miracle 
When so restored? As tho a rose once shed 
Should bloom again—as tho a magian spell 
Through ashes cold a running flame should 
spread! 
Seek you not then, as one a veil would lift: 
Who gave me back this sweet, this peerless, gift? 


Is not Life good? And best if, in the Spring, 
It is returned to you? It is to start 

Companioned by so many an eager thing 
Who will not let you bear a backward heart: 

But, hearing sursuim corda everywhere, 

Tho old and tired your heart, it still must share. 





VOICES OF LIVING POETS 


Miss Thomas also gives us in the N. Y. 
Suna rare and delicate poem of meditation: 


THOSE I DO NOT KNOW 


By Epita THOMAS 


“Every man’s imagination has its friends.”— 


emerson, 


RIENDSHIP has smiled on I have 
proud store 
And varied wealth of love the years have 
heaped; 
And I should be content, not seeking more, 
Like a gleaner in a field long reaped. 


me. 


Sometimes in my small room, still and alone, 
] rove my thoughts around the world— 
here—there— 
Where’er are any whom my love has known, 
And who for me have more than idle care. 


Then, windows seem to open into space, 
And my light thought slips through with 
dreaming ease 
And has its glimpse of each beloved face, 
And what the passing moment’s task, it sees. 


*Tis not enough, this visionary quest— 
This tender spying on known friends afar, 

Who do not heed they have me for a guest; 
But other visitings for Fancy are! 


Yes, sometimes, in the quiet of this room— 
The world shut out—a whole world comes to 
me, 
A garden place of souls that richly bloom, 
Where I to choose some rarest flowers am 
free. 


I little understand it, but my thought 
To those imagined ones outreaches so; 

I seem their ways and features to have caught— 
I have such love for those I do not know. 


They whom I never saw, and may not see 
I am bereaved of them, as tho, once mine, 
A jealous Fate had stolen them from me, 
And loss I never had makes me repine! 


Who are these friends, unmet in Time, un- 
known? 
Are they the friends of That which friends 
my soul? 
And do our ways a common center own, 
Whereof their cloudless eyes pierce to the 
goal ? 


Then they and I must some time surely greet — 
We who on earth no common language had, 
And change good mornings on some heavenly 
street... 
And I and they shall be exceeding glad! 


‘ 
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Another vivid picture-poem in_ free 


verse, this time from the Jndependent. 


CHINESE GOLD 


By CHARLES McMorris Purpy 


[% a curio shop full of musty odors and dusted 
cobwebs 

There sits in calm repose an old copper candle- 
stick— 

And in it is a 
gold 

Black night folds itself about a junk 

Creaking with yellowed sails and heavy cargo. 

The slip cf Chinamen's bare feet across the 


candle the color of Chinese 


decks, 
The slap of waves against the sides, 
A single light glimmering from the pinnack 
In the cargo there is gold—Chinzese gold 
Yellow, sich, 


junk, 


mellowine—too much for 

A dark serpent glides along.the side, nois 
black. 

Over the rail something slides—onl; 
perhaps— 

Another rat;—but only one 

invisible. . 


serpent, 


Slip, slip go the Chinamen’s feet. 

Another rat——. 

The Chinamen’s feet no longer slip, slip. 

And the Chinese gold is red. 
Nothing strikingly new in the following 

sonnet from the Forum, but it is pleasing 

and opens up a long vista: 


LOVE’S LEGEND 


By DANIEL HENDERSON 


OVE writes no ending to his fragrant book! 
What tho the page shuts on Francesco's 
bliss? 
Or on the flame that was Semiramis? 

On Guinevere, who all for love forsook? 

On Highland Mary, trysting by her brook? 
On Dante’s yearning? Or on Juliet’s kiss? 
Romance inscribes such glowing tales as this 

In lives today, wherever one may look! 

Love writes no ending! Dear, your heart and 

imine 
Blend in a scroll which for a time too brief 
Trembles and burns beneath the legend’s 
glory! 

Obscure, we yet descend frem Helen's line, 

And all who greatly loved live in our leaf, 
Rekindling their sweet ardors in our story! 














. * New Books in Brief :: 








The Art of Fighting, by Rear Admiral 
Bradley A. Fiske (Century), is the kind of 
book that makes it possible to say that Amer- 
ica in helping to conquer Germany has become 
indoctrinated with her enemy’s point of view. 
In 1914, Admiral Fiske spoke of the perform- 
ance of the German Army as “the greatest 
triumph of the human mind and the human 
will that has ever been accomplished.”’ His 
attitude in the new book is that war, while, 
regrettable, is inevitable. He _ glorifies the 
war-makers of history from Thutmose III, 
King of Egypt and ‘‘First Empire Builder,” to 
Napoleon and Moltke. He urges that our 
people, generally, should be taught the ele- 
ments of strategy. It is all very well to recog- 
nize the heart-rending evils of war, but we 
must not forget that the triumph of civiliza- 
tion over barbarism and semi-civilization has 
been brought about by force. When he thinks 
of these things, Admiral Fiske is ‘‘led to ques- 
tion the correctness of the assumption so gen- 
erally held that war is an evil.” 


Out of My Life, by Marshal von Hinden- 
burg (Cassell), is the autobiography of an un- 
repentant Prussian. Its pages traverse the 
author’s early life; the strategy of the war as 
viewed from the German side; and close with 
a hope that ‘‘from the tempestuous seas of our 
national life will once more emerge that rock, 
the German Imperial House.”” There is some- 
thing ironical in the fact that so devoted a 
monarchist as Hindenburg should have un- 
wittingly struck a deadly blow at monarchy by 
his famous victory at Tannenberg. It is 
doubtful, the London Saturday Review says, 
whether a more decisive or far- reaching vic- 
tory has ever been won in the world’s history, 
as, in its ultimate results, it blew in pieces the 
polity of Russia, uprooted the Orthodox 
Church, shook the Czar off his throne, and 
undermined the institution of monarchy 
throughout the globe. 


The Life of Kitchener, by Sir George Arthur 
(Macmillan), is in three volumes, the first two 
of which are devoted to Kitchener’s Eastern 
and South African periods, the last to his part 
in the Great War. The Sudan campaign, 
through which he first came into public atten- 
tion, was not a great feat of arms. He was 
only once, at Paardeberg, in command of any 
considerable body of troops against a well- 
armed and civilized enemy. His real talent 


was that of organizer and administrator. “He 
was a man,” says the London Observer, ‘‘whose 
strength lay largely in his remoteness. Mys- 


tery will doubtless continue to clothe him even 


‘lyle, with a dash of Ingersoll. 








when the future has revealed the impressions 
and estimates of the able men who were his 
colleags."” No passage in the present biog- 
raphy is more mysterious than that which 
tells of Kitchener’s death. ‘An unswept 
channel was chosen for the passage of the 
cruiser, and Kitchener, the secret of whose 
journey had been betrayed, was to fall into 
the machinations of England’s enemies and to 
die swiftly at their hands.’’ The reader may 
well ask what this means. 


The Complete Works of Brann the Icono- 
clast, in twelve volumes (Brann Publishers, 
New York), recall memories of the man whom 
William Marion Reedy has lately described 
in his Mirror as the most authentic voice for 
political, intellectual and moral freedom that 
the American Southwest has produced. A 
quarter of a century ago, Brann was a power 
with the pen, and adept in the use of a style 
that was compounded of Macaulay and Car- 
His Iconoclast 
was the biggest of best sellers among period- 
icals, and his reverberant, resonant phrases, 
often with a slight Rabelaisian touch, were of 
the common stock of conversational quota- 
tions. “Brann was to the multitude,” Mr. 
Reedy says, “what Elbert Hubbard after- 
wards became, a prophet of liberal thought; 
but Brann never went over to the enemy as 
Hubbard did, to some extent, in admiration 
and advocacy of the kind of success that was 
then hailed as representatively American.” 


Letters of Travel, 1892-1913, by Rudyard 
Kipling (Doubleday, Page), consists of three 
sections. The first is entitled ‘‘From Tideway 
to Tideway” (1892) and includes ‘‘Leaves 
from a Winter Notebook’’ (1895) written in 
Brattleboro, Vermont. The second is called 
“Letters to the Family’’ (1907)—the family 
being the members of the British Common- 
wealth for whom Kipling sets down his im- 
pressions of Canada. The third, ‘Egypt of 
the Magicians” (1913), records a trip up the 
Nile. The book as a whole impresses Prof. 
Brander Matthews, of Columbia University, 
as the work of a keen cosmopolitan who knows 
how to make himself instantly at home in 
strange places and with all sorts and condi- 
tions of men. Professor Matthews says (in the 


New York Times): ‘‘He is sympathetic, but he 
is also very shrewd. He is tolerant of out- 
landish folkways, but his heart is ever rooted 
in imperial Britain—not in the little island set 
in the silver sea, but in its far-flung common- 
wealths and colonies and dependencies. 
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. “At . Last—A Real Job 
and Real Money!” 








“And if only 1’d started earlier, I could have had them 


five years ago. 


study would do for a man. 
course marked the real beginning of my success. 


I didn’t realize at first what spare time 


Taking up that I. C. S. 


In 


three months I received my first promotion. But I kept 
right on studying and I’ve been climbing ever since.’ 


Every mail brings letters from 
some of the two million students of 
the International Correspondence 
Schools telling of advancernents and 
increased salaries won through spare 
time study, 

How much longer are you going 
to wait before taking the step that 
is bound to bring you more money? 
Isn’t it better to start mow than to 
wait five years and then realize what 
the delay has cost you? 


One hour after supper each night 
spent with the I. C. S. in the quiet 
of your own home will prepare you 
for the position you want in the 
work you like best. 

Yes, it will! Put it up to us to 
prove it. Without cost, without 
obligation, just mark and mail this 
coupon. 


ee 


—— ee TEAR OUT HERE es 


ERRATIORAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
802-C, SCRANTON, PA. 


oan te. obligating me, how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Blectrie Lighting and Kye. 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MEOHANICAL ENGINEER 
jechanica!l Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 
Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or ENGR 
STATIONARY ENGINERK 


tractor and Rallder 
drebitectural Draftemas 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
OHEMIST 
Navigation 





Name. 





SALESMANSHIP 


Sign Painter 

Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 

BUSINESS MANAGEMERL 
Private Secretary 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and area 
Cert. Pub. Acco: 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Lew 
GOOD ENG 


Rebi. 





Mathematics 

CIVIL yy, 

Railway Mail C 
AUTOMOBILE yay 


dute Repairin: 
AGRICUL TURE —= 
Poultry Raising Itallan 





Present 


Occupation 


7-2¢-0 





Street 
and No 





City 
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Snap! 

Edith—I like an engagement with some 
snap about it. 

Maud—One that breaks easily, eh?—Boston 
Transcript. 

Same Employers 

Smith—Who are you working for now? 

Jones—Same people—wife and five chil- 
dren.—The Passing Show. 


Precocious 
Kid—How old is that lamp, ma? 
Ma—Oh, about three years. 
Kid—Turn it down. It’s too young to 
smoke.—Philadelphia Watchman-Examiner. 


Not Much Change 

“Things are not what they used to be,” 
said the returned soldier as he got up from his 
first meal in a New York restauiant. 

“That’s one way of putting it,” said the 
waiter as he picked up the nickel tip. ‘‘Person- 
ally, I don’t find much change.” —Pulitzer’s 
Pertinent Paragraphs. 


Appearances are Deceptive 

“‘Wimmin vote this year.” 

“Yes, and these short skirts make a lot of 
wimmen look like little girls.”’ 

“That's right. You gotta be careful who 
you try to pat on the head.’’—Kansas City 
Journal. 

Prison-Filling Qualities 

Absent-mindedness, frivolity, ambition and 
vigilance are the qualities thai fill our peni- 
tentiaries, according to the stories of four 
convicts. 

“I'm here,”” said the pickpocket, “as the 
result of a moment of abstraction.” 

‘And I,” observed the incendiary, “‘because 
of an unfortunate habit of making light of 
things.” 

‘The reason I am here,”’ chimed in the forger, 
‘tis because I tried to make a name for myself.”’ 

‘And I,” added the burglar, “through noth- 


ing but taking advantage of an opening which 


was offered in a large mercantile establish- 
ment.’’—Boston Transcript. 

















THE “JAZZ” ARTIST CARICATURED 


An effort, by George Morrow, of the London Sphere, to capture the spirit of some of the men who have contributed 
pictures to this year’s Royal Academy Exhibition. 
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THOMAS E. WILSON 
Pres., Wilson & Company 


GEO E EASTMAN 
Founder, Eastman Kodak Co. 


CAPTAIN ROBERT DOLLAR 
Pres., Dollar Steamship Co. 


MINOR C. KEITH 
Vice-Pres., United Fruit Co. 


JOHN H. PATTERSON 
Pres., National Cash Register Co 


ELBERT H. GARY 


Chairman, U. S. Steel Corp. 


Let Fifty of America’s Business Giants 
Tell You How They Won Out 


B. C. Forbes has made a reputation as an inter- 
viewer and biographer of big men. He spent 
montis getting fifty of America’s business and 
financial leaders to tell how they won out. These 
fiity fascinating stories of modern business achieve- 
ment are more gripping than anything you ever 
read. They have been collected into one great 
book entitled, ‘Men Who Are Making America” — 
500 pages of business ideas and inspiration! 


You can also make the acquaintance of the 
younger men making their mark and obtain a 
fresh viewpoint on the human side of men and 
business; you can know what our business and 
financial! giants are thinking and saying and doing; you can 
get the benefit of their thoughts, their ideas, their methods 
their pians to meet present trying conditions, by reading 


en en re eee er ee ee 


APPROVAL OFFER ! 0 





Forbes Magazine, 
| 299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
} Please send on approval, ‘‘Men Who Are Making 
America”’ and Forbes M&agazine. After 10 days 
| will return book and cancel order, or mail $6 
special combination price for book and magazine 
1 for one year. on receipt of bill Oc extra; 
i Foreign $1.00 extra. 


Canada 


§ Name 
! Address. . . 


Firm and Posit 


FORBES 


Published Every 2 Weeks 


B. C. Forbes, Editor 





TilsS GREAT OFFER ON A NEW PLAN 
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Abe Lincoln 


and Nancy Hanks 


An Elbert Hubbard Little Journey 








Elbert Hubbard was born and grew to early manhood in one of 
the “Lincoln” counties of Illinois. As he says in this famous 


Little Journey: 


“The Story of Lincoln’s Life 


had been ingrained into me long before I ever read a 
book. For the people who knew Lincoln, and who 
knew the people that Lincoln knew, were the only people 
Iknew. I visited at their homes, and heard them tell what 
Lincoln had said when he sat at the table where I then 
sat. Lincoln stories were current coin, and the rehearsal 
of the Lincoln-Douglas debates was commonplace.” 


New Limited Edition 


includes Elbert Hubbard’s beautiful tribute to Lincoln’s mother, 
Nancy Hanks. Printed in large, plain type; simple, strong bind- 
ing. Convenient pocket size. Photogravures of Lincoln—a fine 
likeness—and a rare picture of Elbert Hubbard taken at the un- 
veiling of the Nancy Hanks monument. This book can be had 
only on the following special combination offer: 


and ABE LINCOLN & NANCY HANKS 


Special ROYCROFT MAGAZINE For 1 Year $3 00 


Offer 


*Add 12c for Canada, and 24c for foreign postage. 
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“YES! AND IT’S — 
GUARANTEED TO 
KEEP MY FACE 
SMOOTH 

FOR LIFE” 


ay 
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life. 


Here’s the reason: 
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for years without honing. 


The Shumate Guarantee 
Buy a SHUMATE “Barber” Razor and 


use it—not once but as long as you like. 
If you say, after an exacting trial, that you 
don't like it, we'll exchange it without 
a word. 


SHUMATE Razors are made by the 
master cutlers of the world, and for more 
than 33 years have demonstrated their 
superior worth to men who appreciate 
really good razors. More than four 
million men (including professional 
barbers) are now using SHUMATES 


every day. Send for yours now. 





Shumate Razor Company 


857 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Established 1884 Capacity 6,000 Razors Daily 





This SHUMATE “Barber” razor is so good that we guarantee it to 
The blade is made from tungsten alloy steel, which 
takes a keener edge than any other steel can—and holds it. You can use it 
The secret of this wonderful steel is ours alone, 
and we guard it jealously. Here's our unqualified guarantee: 
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Use This Coupon 


If you want to settle the razor 
question for life, fill out the 
attached coupon and send 
us $2.00 and the razor will be 
forwarded postpaid. For those 
with very strong, wiry beards we 
recommend our $3.00 Shumate 
Razor, specially ground for this 
purpose, 


Special Offer 


In remitting, give us 


Shumate 


Razor Co. 
857 Chestnut St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed 
find amount indicated by 
mark (X), for which please 
your dealer's name, and A send me postpaid a Shumate 
a chamots-lined, rust- +” Razor with your written guar- 
proot case will be 4 antee for life and the chamois- 
included with lined razor case as offered. 
your razor, : 





Dealers Name.._.......... 
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George W. Chadwick 
Director 


Located in the Music Center of America 
It affords pupils the environment and 
atmosphere so necessary to a musical edu- 
cation. Its complete organization, and 
splendid equipment, offer exceptional fa- 
cilities for students. 


Complete Curriculum 
Courses in every branch of Music, 
and theoretical. 


applied 





Owing to the Practical Training 
In our Normal Department, graduates are 
much in demand as teachers. 


New England 
CoNSERVATO 
OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 


RY 


Year Opens 
September 16, 1920 


The Free Privileges 
Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the 
opportunities of ensemble practice and 
appearing before audiences, and the daily 
associations are invaluable advantages to 
the music student. 

A Complete Orchestra 
Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, voice, 
organ and violin experience in rehearsal 
and public appearance with orchestral ac- 
companiment. 


Dramatic Department 
Practical training in acting. 


= Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager 
= 





BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Executive Accountants command big salaries. Thousende of firms need them. 

Only 2,500 Certified Public Acc« Sama in U.S. any are earning $3,000 to 
$10, 000 year. _ We train you thoroly by wall in in spare time for C. P. A. examina- 
tions 
to Coote we prepare Aon from the zround >. Our course and service are under 
the supervision of William B. Castenholz, A. M., war ,Comptroller 
and Instructor, University of Illinois assisted by a staff of C ‘s, including 
members 0 the American Institute of Accountants. Low tuition ice —easy terms. 
Write now for information and free book of Accountancy fac' 


La Salle Extension University, Dept. 741- “H, Chicago 
“The Largest Business Training Institution in the World” 











is a magazine that is undies 4 thou- 
sands of people how to make a profit 
on listed stocks and bonds. Write for this 
week’s issue, which contains up-to-date 
information about several established se- 
curities that can be bought now to told 
a liberal return. INVESTMENT IS F 
WRITE TODAY. 


KRIEBEL & CO. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
1 47P Seuth he Salle tremens 


UBE FRE 


In order to introduce our wonderful) 
WEXCO TRIPLE FABRIC TIRES, 
pagent = ng hy! we’ 
ive you, absolute ee, @ punc- 
ture-proof WEXCO TUBE with 
each purchase of a tire. 
No Repairs! No Blowouts? 
’ bo Free! No more than eight tires 
and eight tubes to each customer. 
Order at once; offer limited. 


PricesInclude 
Tire and Tube 


Size Tires Size Tires 


Free Reliner with Each Tire 
In ordering, be sure to state size wanted, also whether 
8. 8. pty f= oy! or —e. Send $3.00 deposit on 
each tire, balenep Cc. subject to examination; 
6 per cent discount if you A fall amount with order. 
Bush your order today. 


WEXCO TIRE COMPANY 
2600 Washington Boulevard, Dept. 110, Chicago 








THE TRUTH SEEKER is a a 
weekly newspaper that discusses religious questions 
freely and advocates Church Taxation. Sample 
copy mailed. One Dime. Catalog of books free. 
62 Vesey Street, New York. 





PATENTS, TRADE MARKS, COPYRIGHTS 
Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited. No mislead 
ing inducements made to secure business. Over 30 years 
active practice. Experienced, personal, conscientious service 
Write for terms—Book free. Address, E. G. SIGGERS, Pat- 
ent Lawyer, Suite 20, N. U. Building, Washington, D. C. 





1O¢ 
25¢ 


PANO KATANA G 


FOR HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, INFLUENZA AND ALL PAINS, 


(Ask For A-K Tabs | 





